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INTRODUCTION 


ATTEMPTS had been made to check Burmese history by means of inscriptions as early as 
the eighteenth century. IJ Kala when compiling the Great Chronicle soon after the accession 
of King Taninganwe (1714-33) was the first to use them and Twinthin Mahasilhu followed 
suit. Twinthin produced the AV>c Chronicle in the late IKth century. In 1X29. a 
committee of schola'rs'compiled the Glass Palace Chronicle and thirteen inscriptions arc 
mentioned in connection with our period. Their use of epigraphic evidence, however, was 
so meagre that it was almost negligible. When Silavunisa wrote the Celebrated Chronicle 
in ? 1520, he had only a few sentences on the Pagan dynasty but U Kala wrote nearly iwo 
hundred pages on it and the Glass Palace Chronicle was almost a copy of U Kata's 
chronicle. Of course they used local legends known as “thamaing” and many stories liom 
Jataka to enlarge Silavamsa's account on Pagan. Naturally these incorporated stories have 
little or no value as history. Perhaps, the reason for such incorporation was the desire to 
describe a given episode with a similar and better known story from the Jdtoka or the 
misinterpretation of the old records. For example, when a son of a junior queen was given 
the throne superseding the sons of senior queens, part of the Rainayana where Da sn rat ha 
appointed a junior son as heir to the throne was retold mutatis mutandis. When they mis¬ 
read or misinterpreted old records, they invented new stories to explain them. The name 
of a king Thaktawshc - Long Life - was misread; Chaktawshc - Long Navel Gold and as a 
result the story that the king When young cried incessantly so as to cause inflammation of the 
navel cord and thus acquired the nickname of Long Navel Cord. As all interpreters could 
not agree on all points of these stories, there were many stories with various versions so 
that as the popular saying goes, it becomes expedient to have a big stick near at hand when 
discussing Pagan history ; serious disputes and quarrels arc bound lo arise which often end 
in fights. Thus a new approach to medieval Burmese history is a long fell need. 

The tendency of a modern scholar is to base everything on epigraphic evidence sod a* 
reconstruct the history of Burma 1044-12X7 entirely on the strength of this evidence nod m 
the course of this endeavour, to ignore, refute or support the time cherished stories ic&t *• 
the chroniclers wherever and whenever necessary. The wisdom of entirely rUuif mm 
epigraphy might be challanged as epigraphs deal largely with religious matters and they 
contain chance references to political, social and economic sides of life in those d»»-s One 
should remember, however, that these stray references are contemporary and thodcac mm c* 
more reliable than the stories that come down to us through the ages by noed «d — ant4 
they were committed to writing in comparatively recent times Thus thee n> the need of 
writing the history of medieval Burma in the light of epigraphic evidence 

The purpose of this thesis is to fulfil, in a small way. pan of that Lrsi The first three 
chapters deal with the political history where an entirely new paciurc ol the Paean monarchy 
is given. I arly in his reign King l/r/ri/r/rZ/rr/conquercd lower Burma and opened his country 
to a direct contact by sea with India. Mon culture wav copied more or less slavishly at 
Pagan. Politically Mons losl their independence but culturally they were masters at Pagan. 
Their language was I he official language at the Burmese court. Rurniam must have been 
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BUDDHISM IN BURMA 


Buddhists long before Amruddha's conquest of the delta but this conquest resulted in the 
import of Buddhism as practised in lower Burma. It is, however, very important to bear 
in mind that Buddhism thus imported was not exactly the Thcravada Buddhism as 
popularly alleged. It was far from pure. As Buddhism hus nothing comparable with 
Brahmanical rituals for such occasions as coronation, palace construction, etc. Burmans 
felt it necessary to adopt some Brahmanical rites through the Mon. Their monks 
tolerated this adoption. There is no truth in the story that the Order was all for 
orthodoxy and the king helped them by suppressing the heretics called Ari. As 
a matter of fact, the Ari sect appeared only in the latter half of the Fagan dynasty and 
it was never officially suppressed. To counteract their growing popularity, the orthodox 
monks allied themselves with the Sinhalese Order and strove to purify the Religion 
on Sinhalese lines which had naturally a very slow progress at first so that they achieved 
success only towards the end of the I5lh century. The Ari sect was not as debased as 
described in the chronicles and it had nothing to do with the Tjntric Buddhism. Perhaps, 
it is to offset the purity of orthodoxy that the Ari were depicted as black as black can be. 
Farly in the reign of Kyaruittha. the Mon made a .futile attempt to regain independence. 
The wise king probaKTy* oRFred a compromise by marrying his daughter to a scion of the 
.alien Mon royal family promising to make an heir of the off-spring of that union. 
Somehow or other the rebellion was suppressed. After Kyanzitlha, Mon influence 
waned.lt was partly due fo"~fiie Sinhalasc invasion of 1165. There was an interregnum 
of nine years (1165-74). Since Kyanzitlha usurpers weic on the Pagan throne. 

So in 1174 the Aniruddha line was restored. A burmanizalion movement set 

in and by the reign of Canxu II ( Narapalisithu, 1174-1211 ) Burmese became the 
official language of the country. Architectural style also changed. Pagodas of the 
early half of the dynasty mostly have cavc^like hollftws, dark and gloomy. Burmans put 
up wide windows, tall doors and shortened the passage leading to the interior so that the 
buildings had better light and sanitation. 1 he Pagan F.ptpirc was at its zenith under 
Can\u II. It extended from Ngnchaunggyan (near Bhamo) in the north to Tavoy 
in the south or even as far south as ?Cape Salang for sometime and from 

the Salween River in the east to the Chin Wills in the west. It had a well 

organized form of government under five ministers who had Co perform both civil and 
military duties. Customary Laws were codified under the name of Dhammatthal 
and the criminal, procedure was known as Amunwanca. It seems that the Mon 
of the south weic quite contented under the Burmese rule at least until the 

time of Tarukpliy (Tayokpycmin). . The dangers of the empire usually came from 
the north ^nd therefore the chief minjster himself had to look alter the northern 
frontier. Cansu II was succeeded by Natonmya (Nandaungmya) who was definitely not the 
youngest son of the king as mentioned in the chronicles. Narusingha-Uccand (Naralhcinhka) 
was the next king. He was placed by the chronicles about sixty years earlier than his actual 
reign as predecessor of Cansu II. After him, his brother Klacwd (Kyaswa) became king. 
He was not a weakling as suggested in the chronicles. He made a unique attempt to suppress 
crime in his realm by issuing an edict against theives. and to increase his revenue he 
confiscated much of the religi ous l ands in his country. His successor Uccand (Uzana) was 
not his son but his nephew Uuana died at Dala: probably he was assassinated. His elder 
son and successor Man_Yan (Min Yin) also met tli • >mc fate. Tarukpliy , his half-brother 

finally became king. When the Mongols came, he touiv .* igc in the hills west of Promc. 
Sum Dixdprdmuk, (Shin Dithupamauk) a reverend monk was sent on a peace mission to 
Peking in 12X5. Di.xaprdiuuk was able to persuade the Cireal Khan to withdraw the invading 
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army and so the king^ returned to Pagan but was killed on the way. This is the political 
-jtory' of Burma during 1044-1287 told in tie light of epigraphic evidence. 

The Buddhism as practiced in those days was in general very similar to the one as 
practicedTri^Burma to-day with the exception that the Brahmanical influcnce'was more felt 
than at the present day. When tracing the rise and development of the Buddhist monastic 
order various facts have been observed which upset some of the traditional beliefs of Burma. 
As mentioned above, the Ari sect appeared only in the latter half of the dynasty and it was 
not a very debased form of religion as alleged. Another point of great interest is the 
presence oibhikkhuni - female ascetics - in the Order in those dayv Most Burm an 
to-day maintain that women were not allowed in t'.eOrder since AJD.456. The thesis 
ends with the architectural and soejal aspects of the period under sarvey in chapters nine 
and ten which are also of much importance as they aid the better und em a ndin g of the 
Religion in those days. 


00 PQ.fl/l/. Itrirt)- 



CHAPTER I 


* • 


HISTORY OF BURMA 1044-1174 

PAGAN is the first of the Burmese capitals if we accept that Snktetr* belongs to the Pyu 
'SK5~Sahti\ay Prah l or Tagaung to the Saw Kami (Thaks)- peoples. Therefore it is of great 
impoTtonce’ind interest, to trace the history of its existence. The city wall of Pagan is 
assumed to be the oldest extant monument of Pagan and C^Duroisdle dated it at A.D. 
850. He said : 

...the date of this wall is about 850 A. D., the year of the foundation of Pagan; 
it is still clearly visible, together with the moat, on three sides of the aacient city; the 
fourth side, which ran along the river bank, has disappeared owing to the encroach¬ 
ment of the river; on this side, a kind of bastion can be seen quite near to the 
Circuit House, and a few traces of the wall arc seen here and there. Shin 
Mahakassapa, a celebrated thera, in the thirty stanzas concluding his Sahassaranisi 
Jilca, a commentary on the'Mahabodhivamsa, which he wrote in 1174 A.D.. gives 
a graphic description of Pagan; among other things lie mentions that the walls had 
twelve gates, only one of these, the Sarabha gate is now extant.3 

But in view of the fact that Burmans came into Burma in the 9th century A.D.4 it would be 
too early to place the foundation of Pagan at 850. Anyhow, some religious buildings were 
found to be in existence prior to A.D. 1044. 

Many of the pagodas at Pagan are obviously post -Aniruddha but there certainly were 
monuments, etc. which had been in existence since the foundation of the city. Excavations 
at the Petlaik pagoda, which is generally attributed to Aniruddha revealed some mouldings 
of older structure beneath. In this respect, Sir John Marshall remarked: 

This fact is of some interest, because it confirms a supposition already formed on 
other and stronger grounds that Buddhist buildings existed at Pagan before the 
reign of Anawrata and that that monarch was responsible not for the introduction 
but for the development of that religion in Upper Burma.5 

Pagan is said to have been quite ancient even before the advent of Aniruddha. 

The statement that Pagan was standing two centuries before the appearance of Aniruddha 
depends entirely on the chronicles. No inscription in Burma has been found yet to tell of 
the foundation of Pagan. The Hmannan Yazawin states that King Pyinbya (A.D. 846-78) 
built Pagan in A.D. 8496 but King Thamoddarit settled as early as A.D. 107 at 
Yonhlukkyun?- 

identified with a site, now covered with cultivation, to the south of Taywindaung 
hill and about twelve miles to the south cast of Pagan* 


1. All old Burmese words from the inscriptions arc spelt in accordance with the rules of transliteration given 
in page ii 

2. O M Luce: "The Peoples of Burma I2ih, 13th Century A.D ' Cm >«> of Inha. 1931 Vol. XI. i. App. F. pp. 
2%-306 and JHKS. Xl.ll. i. 52-74 

3. Chas. Ouroiselle "The Nat Hlaung Kyaung. Pagan." ,4.57,1912-13. p.136. n. 3 

4. This is the theory held by Professor G.H. Luce. 

5. J.It.Marshall: '’Exploration and Research". •! SI. 1906-7,pp. 38-9 

6. Hiiuiimtw para 124. <H’( . p. 55 

4 7. //«</. para. 112. 6P( . (>. 2ti 

tt. ASH. 1915. p. 12 

I . (j-P- 3 ./-)^. tooo 8 . 
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He incorporated nineteen villages in the neighbourhood into his settlement. Un¬ 
fortunately. except for the village o f Ngaun g-u we find no mention of the names of the 
other eighteen villages in the inscriptions. The 16th century Celebrated Chronicle of 
SilavQnua has a different story. According to him Burma was divided into two part, viz. 
(i) Suncparatiud being lands north of the Irrawaddy and (ii) Ta mbad i pa, south of the Irra¬ 
waddy.- The Buddha in his life time visited Suneparar.ta and stayed at a sandalwood monastery 
for seven days. During these seven days'sojourn he succeeded in conver ting 84,000 people. 
Henceforth Buddhism flourished in Burma. The city of Sriksetra was founded in 444 B.C. 
and it stood for six hundred years’having twenty five kings. Then in A.D. 156, Arinuiddand 
(Pagan) was founded and it stood for one thousand one hundred and twenty eight years, i.c. 
until A.D. 1284 and it had fifty kings before the Chinese inyasjon and five kings after it. 3 This 
story invites much criticism. The foundation of Pagan after the fall of Sriksetra in A.D. 156 
is loo early The Great Shwczigon Inscription ( A.D. 1186) mentions that Sriksetra was 
founded soon after the .Lord’s attainment of Nirvana and it stood until A.D. 656.4 Still, this 
date for the fail of Sriksetra and the rise of Pagan is early. According to the fivc-nrn- 
inseripiion- s . a t'iknima dynasty was ruling at Sriksetra as late as A.D. 7i8(il we assume 
that S.80 mentioned there is of the era that starts in A.D. 638). Three nuntes, Suriyaeikranni , 
llarivikrannt and Sihavikrama are mentiohed successively as if to denote that they were 
grandfather, father and son occupying the throne oiSrikestra in lineal descent. Unless they 
were local chiefs and just vassals of Pagan, as some might suggest. Pagan could not have been 
in existence in A.D. 7 IS. Even as late as A.D. 801-7 a formal cinbassy 10 China via Nan- 
chao was sent by the Pyu king/) Accordingly we may infer that whether the Pyu were by 
that time centred cither at Hmawza or at Halingyi, they were still very important and had 
not been overshadowed by the Pagan kingdom. The Chinese references to the Pyu arc 
largely about this embassy of A.D.801-2. 'The Pyn capital is described in detail save one 
important point - that of its location. Probably this Pyn capital was not Hmawza but further 
north in the dry zone. This capital and kingdom was destroyed in A.D. 832 by “Man 
rebels" who could be Nan-chao people themselves or some tribe under Nan-chao. 
There were further raids by these people into lower Burma in A.D. 835. Ir. a list 
of Pyu towns and settlements (given by the Chinese) in A.D. 802, Pagan is not mentioned.7 
Therefore it is certain that Pagan was established sometime after the Nan-chao raids of 
A.D 832-5. Thus. Pagan must have been founded after A.D. 832-5 but not as immediately 
a< A.D. 849-50 nor as remote as the middle of the iltn century. It ought to be between 
the two. it is possible that Pagan was known to her eastern neighbours even in those far off 
days. A Chinese account (Cii'ien /luji.Shu) of the iirst century A.D. according to Gabriel 
I-errand, mentioned a place called "Fu-kan-tu-lu ' which he thinks is Pagan. He explains 
that “f u-kan" is the phonetic equivalent of the “P'ti-k.in" m the later Chinese accounts like 
the l.'tiy, waiun t.i, the Chu fan thill and the Sung shili But wc must also bear in mind that 


! "S'lir.ipat.ima is ptohably identical with A|> )r.ml.i; the llmniese. however identify it with the country on 
the right hoik of the Irrawaddy Kiser, near Pagan (Stisurtivamui Inirixt. p. ixf Malal.isckern: fUnionury 
of t f nti /‘iti/H'i k'orrnw. It. ItV.lS). p. 1211 

2. 11ms noilli and south division is due to the laci that the nr.iwaddy rivci. though its genet a I course is front 
north to soudi. tiows lYoui rust Its w.'m in live middle ol Burma. North of the Irrawaddy apparently 
means the right Km I. ol the urcai river, vviicrea- the south is the left bank, 
i Sdavaima: ttoiiifu'i kmou ((",*/•/>r«»ei/ ( hranictr) pp. 7V-H7 
a. "thermal Shwc/iuon Inscription”: tip Hum. I.ii. I. I 1C Ip. 125; 

5 l <i lilapdcn: " I lie'I’yu'Inscription.". 7/7W.S. VII. ii. |tp. .t7--Ja 

<- 'I it. and I ncei- 'Hiirina down tothe full ol I’.igan": Jlifts. XXIV. iii, pp 2M-K2 

7. /W, l> 777 
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the text* speaks of the kingdom of “Fu-kan-tu-lu’* (not “Fu-kar.") and that the kingdom was 
in contact by sea with China. On this point, Professor G. H. Luce says: 

It would remove one of Fcrrand's difficulties in this identification if for Fu-kan-tu- 
lu kingdom we read ‘the kingdoms of Fu-kam and Tu-lu.’ Indeed Shih.-iyi!s gloss 
seems to indicate that he regarded them as two distinct places. On the other hand 
the theory has against it whatever weight we choose to attribute to the Burmese 
chronicles, yrhich place the founding of Pagan, by R ing P yinbva in 849 A.D.2 

Two Cha m ins criptions, which can be safely dated anterior to A.D.1050 mention ?“Pukam" 
slaves. The Po-Nagar Inscription 1 2 says that slaves of such nationalities as Cham. Khmer, 
"Chinese, “Pukam” an? Siamese, totalling fifty-five were dedicated to the Goddess K anya . 
The first four lines of the Lomngoeu Inscription-* “refer to the donations made to a 
te mple , viz., utensils and 'Chinese, Siamese and Pa ganesc slnvcs."5 Border raids were 
frcqucn* in those days and probably some Bormans were captured and taken away to Cha mpa 
to become slaves there. This evidence tells us, at least, that even in times anterior to A.D. 
1050, the name of Pagan was known to its eastern neighbours. But there are many names 
under which Pagan was known. 

The variety of names for Pagan in the inscriptions give art interesting picture of Pagan 
and the lands immediately surrounding it. The classical name for Pagan is Arim arfdan avyrg 
- The City of the Enemy Crusher, and early Mon and Burmese inscriptions frequently refer to 
the city by this name. It is also called by its native name which the Mon mentioned as 
Pokdmb or Pukarnl or Bukamfi The Burmese way of spelling this name is either Pukam or 
Pukiirn.- The earliest mention of the name was in A.D. 1093 in connection with Thihsih Me n. 

He shall become Rinji of the Law-in the city of Pokam that is (otherwi«»» rumed 
ArimaddanapOr ...9 

Of the land that surrounds Pagan, the Moo gave it the name ol’XaiuutesaiO - the Parcfaec. Laoi. 
which is th e Dry Z one of Upper_B urm a or “at least the part thereof in which Pagan - 

This name suggests that Pagan and its neighbourhood were, just as they are today. sea. desert 
land of thorny scrubs. This rain shadow area in the middle of Burma cannot Uw bees a 
wet forest land thick with undergrowth until the great temple builders appe ar ed the ilth 
and 12th centuries who completely defor ested thearca astheir brick kilns demanded enormous 
supplies of firewood and turned it into a semi desert waste.12 The moak Prism p r amt* who 
led thejieace mission to China from Pagan in A.D.1285 called his country Ta a abn J ipq - Land 

1. JBRS, XIV, ii, pp. 97-9, English translation of the text 

2. C.H. Luce: “Fu-kan-tu-lu", JBRS. XIV, ii. p. 94 

3. Aymonien "Piemiirc £tudc sur les Inscriptions Tchamcs", JA. :S9I. pf.2t-9, Fioot: “Notes d’ 

Epigraphic”. BEPEO, III, p. 633 

4. Ftnot: Op. eit., p.634 

5. RjC. Majumdar: Champa III, p. 209 

6. Ep.Birm. I, ii. V|25, t x 150, tr. 151; VIII A 2 , tx l%.ir. ltd. VIIIA 10 11 12 - U.IJ7, lr.164; VIII B'4. tx.lf.l, 
tr.167; VIII B 2 0, t x.|62, tr.168 

7. Ibid., Ill, i, IX fD, tx. 19, fr.51; IX G 19 * tx 22, tr.54 

8. Ibid., Xl 4 5 6 7 8 9 t tx.7l, tr.72 

9. Ibid., I, ii, VI 25 * tx.lSO. tr.151 

10. Ibid., I, ii, I F ,6 *tx.l06, ir. 125; I F : l. tr.125, I F^. ir.l25-S; I g 25, tr .|27; H 2 , tr.128 

11. Ibid., I, ii, p.!25, n. 7 

12. "G.E.Harvey: History of Burma, p.16. See J.C. Mackenzie: “Climalc in Bormcae History”, JBRS, III. 
pp. 40-6 and also JBRS, XXX, i, pp.289-90 and pp 307-8, n. 33 
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of^Coppcr.' Pagan ultimately became the core of th e Bur mese empire . 

In the time of its power and splendour during the reign of Cahsu 112 (1174-1211) the 
empire was recorded to extend as far as the River Sal ween in the east. Mount Macchakiri 
(C hin Hills ) in the west, Takoh (Tagaung) and Na Chon Khyam (Ngasaunggyan) in the north 
and Salari Krefl), Sacchitanitf), etc. in the south.} Probably the outlying districts of the 
empire broke away as the central government lost grip for Disdpramuk told the Taruk king 
(Kublai Khan) that his country Tambadipa, was small and therefore of little importance save 
that Buddhism flourished there.4 It is of importance to note that the Pagan expansion 
started only in the 1 Ith century. 

The empire grew in this way. At first local chiefs, ruled the neighouring villages of 
Pagan and were addressed as man (ki ng).? Ky anzit tha before he became king of Pagan was 
man of T hilum , a village in Wun dwjn township. From among these man, it seems that the 
man of Pagan rose to power and made all other man subject to hiscontrol. Thus he became 
mankri - The Suppnjm.c King. After the subjugation of the immediate surrouddings, it was 
but natural for the mankri of Pagan to expand and acquire a nuiriijapi • the lands of conquest. 
The first mankri who started the programme of expansion was Aniruddha. There are no 
inscriptions of Pagan dated anterior to Aniruddha and therefore it would not be far too 
wrong to begin the d ynastic histor y with him.6 


Aniruddha (71044-71077) although he was popularly known as Anawrathaminsaw gave his 
regnal title in pure, Sanskrit form Maharaja Sri Aniruddha-devaJ Seals of Aniruddha or. 
terra-cotta votive tablets found in a wide range of area throughout Burma give a rough idea 
of the extent of his power Therefore it is of no mean importance, to go into a close study 



A great number of seals were unearthed and very roughly they fall into two categories; 
(i) seals haveing Sanskrit inscriptions without mention of Aniruddha and (ii) seals bearing the 
name of Aniruddha. There is a strong suggestion that group one seals were imported from 
India and group two seals were made locally.8 Regarding this Pr._S tcn Konow’s views? are 

worthy of note. 

Some votive tablets with a bilingual inscription in Sanskrit and Pali were also 
brought to light. They are evidently imitations of similar tablets deposited in 
Buddhist t emples in India, especially in Bodh Gaya. The Burmese tablets are casts 
from a.mould and the Sanskrit legend, winch states that the tablet has been prepared 
by King Aniruddha must have been incised on the mould. On the lower rim of 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 


PI. 271 21 ' 30 (1285) 

Narapatisithu of the chronicles. 

priVa^ O 196). Satan Kre probably is Cape Salang or Junk Ceylon. 

PI.27I 30 - 31 (1285) 

Th! 4 onlv kina before Aniruddha mentioned in the^tone inscriptions was Caw Rahun who probably 
is Taungthug^min or Nyaungu Sawrahan of .he Chronicles. He doeC not seem to have been 
;* he relic,'as he was labelled in the chronicles; he built a Sima on Ml. T uran. PI. 3h‘ (1212) 

PI.568a 1 ' 2 

L^Rno/however refused to accept this ew and explained the improbability of the moulds having been 
imported from India, finol: “Un Nouveau Document sur le Bouddhismc Birman , JA, juillet aout. 1912, 
p.130 n.l. 
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the tablet a Pal i legend to the same effect has beta incised by band. The whole 
arrangement leads us to infer that the moulds have been prepared, with the Sanskrit 
legend, in India and that the Pali inscription has beta sabaeqaenUy added ivya nt r 
Sanskrit was not understood. The tablets cannot, at any rate, be used to prove 
that Sanskrit was the language of the Buddhist Church ia Burma before Pali was 
introduced. It has been urged that the form of the name Amruddha instead of the 
usual Pali Anuruddha points in that direction. But suppc&sg that the mould for the 
tablets was executed in India, Aniruddha would be the poss-Me from and the 
king's name, Anawrata , which can only be derived from AaunMhu and not from 
Aniruddha, proves, if anything, that the knowledge of Pa *ad poe'-rated sjffscsently 
to influence the coining of personal names.) 

The next point of discussion would be the description of these seal s 

The seal has, generally a 

Buddha seated cross-legged with the right hand in the fitiwna 1 1 a-mm+i ami Ike 
other Tying in the laps, palm upwards, on a lotus-thron e under i foisted arch 
supported on pillars and surmounted by a hii, Some leaves, picturing the Bp-'-rr 
may be seen on each side on the crown of the arch beneath the hii; there are also, 
on each side of the Buddha, two stupas with an elongated ringed finial, ... which 
has become the distinctive finial of Burmese pagodas for well nigh a thousand 
years.2 

Below this, is a Sanskrit (sometimes a mixed Pali and Sanskrit) inscription which runs : 

Eso hhagavd maharaja Siri Aniruddliadevena kato vimuttaliham sahatlhe nevdti. 

Desiring that he may be freed from Sarfmra . the Great Prosperous King Aniruddha 
himself made this image of the Lord. 

There are also some terra-cott a votive tablets with the seal of Aniruddha and a relief figure of 
the Buddha flanked on either side by Avalokliefvara and Maitreva .3 These seals, vary slightly 
in size and some details but all bear the name of Aniruddha. They are found in and around 
Paganf and in places as far north as Nwa-te-lfc Ywa-haung (a mile from Nga-o on the Shwel l) 
of Mongm it Statc5 and as far south as Twan tfe.6 They are also found at Tagaung,7 Mei ktila.8 
Minbu9 and Prom cJO A tablet found in the relic chamber of the Shwesand aw pagoda has an 
inscription in Pyu in addition to the name of Aniruddha and therefore it is thought that when 
Pagan power spread over Lower Burma , Anirudhhu removed the relics from some old pagodas 
of Srikselra t o be reenshrined in his new pagodas. Anyhow, the wide extent of the find- 


1. Stcn Konow: "Epigraphy” ; ASI, 1905-6. p. 170 

2. Chas. Duroiscllc: “Excavations at Pagan”, ASI, 1926-7, pp. 162-3 

3. Tablet j found at Sameikshe , Meiktila; ASI, 1921-2, pp. 90-1 

4. ASI, 1912-13, p.89; ASB, 1913, p.16; ASB. 1922, p. 44; ASI, 1926-7, pp. 162-3, 169; ASI, 1928-9, p.Ill; ASt 
1930-4, pp. 177, 178, 188; ASB, 1940-1, p. 32 

5. ASB, 1948, pp. 8-9 

6. ASB, 1915, pp. 14-7 

7. ASB, 1916, pp. 37-40; ASI 1927, pp. 62-3 

8. ASB, 1920, pp. 23 -4; ASB, 1922, p. 10; ASI, 1936-7, p. 165 

9. % ASB, 1905-6, p. 10; ASB, 1911, p. 27; ASB, 1912, p. 19; ASB, 1913, p. 16 

10. ASI, 1907-8, pp. 38-42; ASI, 1911-2, p. 144; ASB, 1912, p.13; ASB, 1913. p. 16 
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spots or these seals of Aniruddh a strongly supports the fact that he was a king of great 
imperialistic design s and his power extended from places as far north as Mon gmit to the 
mouth of the Irraw addy. In an ^ascription dated A.D.I207, he was mentioned as Cakkrawatiy 
Anuradh&V- the Universal Monarch Anuruddha, which also shows that even in the esteem of 
the~Burmans who lived in about a century after his death he was already a great conqueror. 
But his conquest of the delta is really a problem of much debate.2 

We have the story of con q uest o f Tha ton in 1057 thus : 

In 1601 A.B. ar.d 419 S (A.D. 1057), King Anurudd ha. the Lord of Arimaddanapu- 
ra. brought a community of priests together with the Tipitaka (from Ramannadcsa) 
and established the Religion in Arimaddanapura, otherwise called Puga ma 3 

So says the Kalveni I nscription Of Ramidhipati (Dhammazedi A.D. 1480). It also gives a 
hint that this was possible only because the Mon king Makuia (Manohari or Manuka)* was 
very weak at that time. Unfortunately, nojrontemporary record is found relating to this 
memorable episode . The motive of that conquest, the tradition says, was purely religious. 
But it is also possible that Aniruddha originally marched against some trading^settlcments 
(Ind ian?) in the delta and “the sack of Thaton was an aftcr-thought.”5 Another possible 
reason was that the Shan Yu n were constantly annoying the Mon country and the Mon 
had invited intervention. It seems that he had “played the role of the lion who, called 
to intervene between two warring jackals, solved the difficulty by devouring both.“6 
After this conquest, a deliberate effort was made to transplant a culture that was Mon into 
the centre of a new and vigorous but somewhat raw ethnic group that was Burman. As 
such, the results of this conquest were momentous for the Burrnans. 

The introduction of M on c ivilization had a long term effect. Culturally the conquerors 
were conquered. History affords many parallels of such happy results. A large number of 
inscriptions belonging to the period, immediately after Aniruddha, are in the Mon language. 
It is needless to say that the Burrnans learnt the a rt of writing from the Mon7. In architecture 
too, pagodas of that time like the Patotha mya. Nagayon, Abeyadana, Gubyaukgyi, and Nan- 
paya'are all of * ]Mon type ".8 Thus it will not be very far from the truth to say that after A.D. 
1057, for a certain period until the time o f Cansu 11 (A.D. 1174) or until the death of Thiluih 


1. PI. I60a6. 

2. “The Siamese chronicles assert that he attacked Cambodia and ruled over most of what is now Siam, 
obtainln^'nteT Tjnavana Buddhism, which he established as the official religion of Bagan from Nakorn 
Pat’om. ButTKirc would seent to tie no historical basis for such assumptions.'* tVG.E. Hall; A History 
o] South-East Asia, p ; 124; Sec also H. G-Q. Wales. “Anuruddha and the Thaton Tradition’’. JRAS, 
1947. pp. 152-6 

3. Taw Scin Ko: The Kalyanl Inscription . (1892), p. 49 

4. PI. 358 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 *7 y Professor Luce says “In old Mon inscriptions and the oldest of old Burmese, the sign for -u- 
was usually hung from the middle vertical of k and not (as always since) from the vertical on the right. 
It seems that archaic -ku- was later misread as -no- and king MAKUTA as king MANOMA, a name 
afterwards corrupted, naturally enough, into Manohari and MANUHA,". See also JBRS, XXXII, i, p.89. 

5. Ep.Birm , I, i, p. (,: C.O. BJagden suggests the existence of “flouri*' 'ng Indian Settlements" in the delta. 

In view of the fact flY5r(hcre~trho direct evidence to support this, .t is'very unlikely that there existed 
Indian settlements in the Irrawaddy delta. The presence of an Indian trading community in some towns is 
however possible. < 

6. G.H. Luce: “A Cambodian? Invasion of Lower Burma"; JBRS , XII, i, pp. 39-45 

7. Luce: “ Peoples ", JBRS, XLI1, i, 64 . 

8. -G.H. Luce: “Burrm/s Debt to Pagan", JBRS, XXII, iii, p. 121, n. 3 and "Mons of the Pagan’Dynasty", 

JBRS, XXVI, i, 17 
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Mari (A.D. 1113?),l allowing the time between 1113 and 1174 as th e period of tra nsition, the 
Burmese culture was more or less a copy of the Mon. In other words, 1057-1113 is the Mon 
jjerjpd of Pagan culture. Apart fom this Mon culture, there is another .important result of 
this conquest of the delta by Aniruddha. It gives for the first time to the Burraans, an 
opportunity to have a direct oyersegs.conlact with Ceylon and possibly India. 

These contacts are mentioned only in the chronicles. Desiring to have a tooth-relic to 
be enshrined in the Shwezigon pagoda, Aniruddha sent a mission to_Ceylon to ask for it.2 
The chron icleaflf.Ceylon make no mention of this mission. But a relationship of completely 
another nature is mentioned in the Culav amsc.i The king of Ceylon, Vijaya Bahu (1065-1120) 
\ Siri-sinak ahodhi] was engaged in a series of war with th e Cola of South India and so he sent 
a fleet with many presents to ask for help from the king of Ramah na. But by virtue of 
conquest, Aniruddha was already the lord of Ramahna and therefore the king from whom 
Vijaya Bahu expected help was Aniruddha.* There is no mention of the date of this mission 
or the fulfilment of the request. But it might be sometime between 1060 and 1063 when Vijaya 
Bahu was just a minor king trying to expel the Cola encroachments.5 Another mission, 
this time for religious purposes, was sent in 1071 when Vijaya Bahu asked Aniruddha to send 
monks to carry out a religious reformation in Ceylon.6 This is worthy of notice as it opens 
Tor the first time a close r eligious allia nce betwee n Burm a and Ceylon which was to become 
more important towards the end of the Pagan dyn asty. King Aniruddha was succeeded by his 
son Afan Lulan i.e. Sawlu in A.D. 71077. 

Sawlu of the chronicles is recorded in the inscriptions as Man Lulan - the Young King. 
An inscription dated S. 573, Waxing 9 of A 'arhka, Tuesday7 (21 July 1211) mentions Man 
Lulan ordering an enquiry into a religious dedication. Another _Pali inscription not dated, 
found at Mcrgui S, bears the name of a king ofPagan and judging fr6m the type of scri pt, 
it belongs to the early period of Pagan. The regnal title of the^ionor mentioned in it isentire- 
ly different from the form of titles adopted by Thiluih Mart and his successors. Thus, a 
suggestion arises that this title Sri Bajrdbharanatribhupat: - The Victorious Bearer of the 
Thunderbolt, Lord of the Three Worlds, might belong to Mali Lulan. It was in the time of 
his reign that the Mon whom his father probably subjugated, tried for the first time but 
unsuccessfully to free themselves from the Burmese rule. It was. probably the Ngayamankan 


1. Rii/akurndr (Myazcdi) Inscription says that in A.H. 1628 Thiluih Mon became king of Pagan and alter a 

reign of 28 years, he was ‘sick unto death’. It scents that he never survived that sickness. This gives us A.B. 

1656 or A.D. 1112 as the last years of his reign. Hut “/.hi 73 inscription - ’ tells differently. It says that in 
S. 513 Cantu I ( Thituir) M tin's successor) was 63 years old and was on the throne for 37 years. Thus. S. 
450 was the year of his birth and S. 476 (A.D. 1 i 14) his accession or the end of his predecessor. Professor 
Luce splits the difference and dates his death provisionally in A.D. 1113. 

2. Hman nan, para. 135a; CPC, pp. 88-91 

3. \Vijcsii)ha: Mahdvaritta II, p. 81 (190V) and Wilhcm Geiger: Ctihnniinu I, p. 202 

4. ASB, 1920. |>. 17, para. 34 

5 ti. 6. Op. ctt. r,p. 89-90. The date 107! is fixed on the authority of the Ancient Inscriptions in Ceylon edited 

by Muller, p. 61. See also Epiyraphiu '/.eytenicu II, pp. 246, 253-4; K&sanayagan MudaliytSi: “Vijaya 

BTihu’s Inscription at Polannarttwa", Journal of ilic Ceylon hooch oj the Royal Asiatic Society, XXIX, 
1924; Wijesinha: Op. cil. pp. 89-90 and Geiger, Op. cii., p. 214 

7. PI. 60a3. All dates in the Christian Lru (Julian) arc worked out from the tables by Sir A. Irwin: "The 
lilemenls of the Burmese Calendar from A.D. 639-1752", Indian Antiquary, 1910, pp. 289-315 

f. PI. 548a 1 
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rebellion.! This Mari Lulan was succeeded by Thiluiri Mari in 1084.2 


A great deal about this great king is known from inscriptions belonging to his reign 
which are in the Mon languag e. The name Kvanzittha seems to be the modernized form of 
Kalancacsq * - ?the Officer Prince.^ But in the inscriptions he is Thiluiri Mari - the King of 
Thiluiri or Thiluiri Svari - The Lord of Thiluiri. His regnal title is $ri Trib huvanadilyadham- 
maraj a- The Victorious Buddhist King, Sun of the Three Worlds. The Great Shwc zigon Inscrip¬ 
tion s says that in A.B. 1630, $ri Tribhuwandditvadhammardja became king in Arimaddanajpura 
and upheld the guddhist religion to its utmost benefit. That great personage, before he was king 
at Pag an, was in a previous existence also the founder of the exalted city of Srikteira. He was 
at that time known as Bi&nd ( Vishnu ), the sage and he received help from Gavampaii, Indra , 
Bissukarmm a and Katokarmma in building that city. In the words of Gavampaii, the inscription 
gives a lengthy account in praise of the achievements of King Sri Tribhuvan a ditya, the rein car¬ 
nated yishn u. This is the royal propaganda , wherein we find some vague suggestions of an 
insurrection, its suppression, and reconstruction and rehabilitation works carried out by the 
king after the trouble. Probably, this isabout the Nga yamankan Rebell ion. The Mahdthera 
with Sari Any - the Order, helped and advised the king in the administration Qf justice and 
the extirpation o f heresy. But the panegyric of the king is so high that he almost becomes a 
myth ical hero. The inscription then continues to give the promises of Bisnu. He said that 
if ever he were to become a king at Pagan, he would rule righteously, conscientiously. That 
king would act as the chief bulj_evcr leading the herd to better and sweeter pastures. He 
would also recognise the ancient rights of all local chiefs . Here again, in the words of 
Bisnu, we find Thiluiri Mari promising his beloved people that he would be just ar.d 
humane a"d he would bring prosperity to all. The Myagan Insc riptio n^ gives an addition 
to his regnal title. It becomes Sri Tribhuvanddityadhanimarajarajadhirdjaparamisvarabala- 
cakkrdvar - The Fortunate Buddhist King, Sun of the Three Worlds of Men, Devas, and 
Brahmans, King of Law, Excellent King of Kings, Lord Supreme, Mighty Universal 
Monarch. This royal bombast is supported by more laudatory phrases than in the previous 
inscriptions. The Prome S hwezandaw Inscriptio n (1)7 dated S. 455 Waxing . . of Srdwanl 
(3 June 1093) mentions that Thiluiri Mari belongs to the ddiccavarrisa - the solar race in 
paternal descent. Another inscription* says that “his mother (being) born of the Vilva line, 
his father of the Solar race.” • It is interesting to note that the king never thought of claiming 
any relationship with Aniruddha though all chronicles and one post-Pagan inscription 
maintain that AnirudSha was his father. Let us now discuss his acts of merit. 


1. Ep. Birm. I, ii, p. 116, n. II. It it only a vague information but as there was no instance of enemies 
threatening the peace of the city (Pagan) during the reigning yean of Thllubi Mari, it must have occurcd 
before his accession. 

2. Rdjakumdr (Myazcdi) Inscription 1*2. Ep. Birm. I, ii, B, pp. 96 and 115. The Great Shwczigon inscription 
gives A.B.I628 as the beginning or Kyanzittha's reign. The difference is explained as A.B. 1628 (A.D.I084) 
being the year of accession and A.B. 1630 (A.D. 1086) being the year of Abhiscka (coronation). 

3. I.lsi 33^ IB II 903) and List 50 (A 19) 

4. Kalan means an officer (see JBRS, XXX, i, p. 305, n. 25). CacsO in the light of Ava period inscrip- 
ttorts' probably means a prince on administrative duty. 

5. Ep. Birm. t, ii, pp. 90-129 

6. Ibid., pp. 131-43 

7. Ibid., p. 151 

8. IbUl., p. 167 

9. Hledauk Inscription of Taungpyon, List JO 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 , (A 19), SIP, p. 4 
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The Myagan inscription already mentioned records the construction of a reservoir for 
ir rigation purposes by order of Thil uin Ma rt. It shows how much the King was intent upon 
"the welfare of his people. This record has also a vague suggestion of Thiluin Man's effort to 
bring about a carefully copied set of the Buddhist scriptures. The Alampagan inscription* is 
substantially the copy of the Myagan inscription except that it records the digging of a tank 
by order of Thiluin Man. Th e Aycttha ma Hill inscription- records the rep air of a pagoda 
in the Mon country by order of the king. It bears the date of S. 460 waxing 13 of Vaisdkha 
(Friday, 16 April 1098). Another inscription! tells us many interesting things done by the 
king such as the erection of a r eligious buildin g, the copying of the Buddhist scriptures, the 
sending of a mission tc B odh Gaya to effect repairs at Vijrdsana —the scat of Adamant, 
the offer of the f our necessi ties to the monks, his friendship with a 7Cola p rince, his request 
to all his people to live in accordance with the l aws o f the religion and his generous treat¬ 
ment to hir^s fi nd beasts . About a decade before his death he built a newjialace, undoubt¬ 
edly of wood, as we can find no remains of it now.4 The king left an inscription giving full 

The Than iba . Qflte utsciiolioc or the Palace inscription! gives precisely the time and date 
of planning, building and rituals in connection with the building, but no year date is given. 
According to Dr. Sew ell 

the end of the year 1101 A.D. and the early part of 1102 best fit the particulars 
given.6 

Probably it extended from December of 1101 to April of 1102. Two interesting things in this 
account are, firstly, the great- importance attached to Vaisna vite rituals at the time when 
Buddhism in its pure form was supposed to be thriving and secondly, high places of honour 
given to Mon notable s. TheJ’-far a wors hip w'as mentioned twice.7 Another point equally 
interesting is the first mention on the epigra phs of the word Mirma (Burmans)8 side by side 
with RtneH (Mop ) and Tircul (?Pyu).9 Unfortunately none of these inscriptions mention the 
king's services as a senior officer of Aniruddh a and his love affairs which are quite popular 
with the chroniclers. 


The Rdjakumdr i nscr iption*0 however gives us the last scene of his Tnambula story. It 
reveals the pathetic act of a disinherited son by bis most beloved wife approaching his father’s 


1. Ep. Birm. !, li, p. 143 

2. /bid., pp. 143-7: sec also JBRS, XXVIII, i, p. 92. This inscription, now in the Rangoon University 

Library has been traced as originally belonging to the Mya thcindan Pagoda '(Kvak Tala/i) at 
Ayctthama Hill (2 -J miles from May argon Station or Taungma Station on th e Kloulm ein railway line.) 

3. Ep. Blrm. I, ii, pp. 15.1-63. The Proine Shwcsandaw Inscription (III) 

4. Pagan had u very dry climate and wooden buildings might have been the cause of many fires. Another 

peiace was constructed in 1204 (PI. 27*). A g reat fire that razed the whole city to ashes occured in 
1225 (PI. I22a^). The building of palaces in wood is not a practice confined to Burma alone. It is 
spread all over S.ii. Asia. See C. Duroisclle: Guide to the Palace at Mandalay , (1925) p. 6 

5. Ep. Birm. ill, I, pp. 1-63 • 

6. Ibid., p. 3 

7. Ibid., IX H»0 p. 56and p. 57 

8. /6W..IXB 42 p.42 

9. Luce : “Peoples”, J3RS, XLIJ, i, 55 

10. Popularlv known as the Myazedi inscription, Ep. Birm. I, i. 

2 - i ff fc? 1^4- !0<J<3 - J-3 / k . 
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death-bed to report his meritorious deeds done on behalf of the father, who 
7n reply exclaimed thin a thic a - Well done ! Well done! ! Prince Rajakuma r 
was the son of Thiluin Man and Thambula or Trilokavatamsika - The Ornament 
of the Three Worlds. Why PSjakumSr was not given the throne after his father's 
death is a problem indeed. The Glass Paluce Chronicle gives this answer. Mart Lulan 
(Sawju) on the advice of his counsellors recalled Thiluin Man (Kyanzittha) soon after 
his accession. Thiluin Man left Thambula who was with child, commanding her to bring 
him the child when born if it be-a boy Thiluin Man became king later and married his 
daughter 10 Sawyun, son of Man I.ulan A young prince was born of this union and the king 
made tins grandson his heir. The rightful heir i.e. son o f Thambula came late (two years 
after his accession to the throne) a n d therefore the king could only make him a goyernor.2 
Without giving the year :n which the grandson was born, the story appears quite sound. 
The cpigraphic evidence itfu»cs the story. 

The kir.g ascended the throne in A.D. 1084 and in A.D. 1086 his sou Rajakumar who was 
then sever, years « Id appeared at tr.e court. The grandson, who was made heir, was bom in 
A.D. lOod according =c “L:s! 73"3 inscr iption. Therefore it is impossible to believe the story 
that Cuaut i being made heir was accidental. It sceim tint politica l expedie ncy required the 
king to do that deliberately. An inscription** the script of which docs not seem to be 
contemporary suggests an altogether new theory. It says that AsawatJhammd son of 
Sudhummnruc (son of? Sigkuiu), planned a rebellion but King Narapalicahsu appeased him 
by promising to marry his own daughter Rhiveirnsah to S',igasman: the ‘ on of Asawatdhammd. 
With this marriage tic, he peacefully and wisely averted the danger of u Mon rebellion. To 
later inscription writers, any king of Pagan can be Narapalicahsu and therefore it is not 
impossible, to take this king as Thiluin Man. He might have contracted this marriage tie 
between his daughter and the great grandson of Makuta (Manuha) during the Ngayamankan 
rebellion and even promised the throne to the offspring of that union so that bctli Mon and 
flurman could accept the next king without question. If that is true, Thiluin Man must be 
considered as the most statesman-like of all the Burmese kmgs. But it was unpleasant for 
later Burman patriots to remember this anu therefore they probably tried to forget it. Later 
Burmans also tried successfully to reverse his language policy. 

He used the Mop language in ail his inscriptions and this strongly suggests that he used 
Monas the official language of his kingdom and with this, he hoped that the two peoples 
would soon forget their racial difference and l*ccomc a single nation as Saxons and Normans 
mixed freely and became the Lnglish nation. Anyhow this language policy did not survive 
for long its patron. There was a transition period Iron II13 to A.D. 1174 during which 
time the use of Mon language was gradually replaced b\ . urmesc until the time of CaTtsu II 
(1174-121 1) when the Mon language was no longer used. Tliiluiii Man was succeeded by 
his grandson Cahsu I who was popularly known us Alaungsithu. 

As mentioned above, Cahsu l probably was the son of the Mon prince Nagasman: 
and 1 he Burmese princess Rhweimsafi. He was born in A.D. 10835 and ascended the 


t. The Mjakiimiir Inscription Mon face, tine I;, Rp. itirm. !. i, p. 55 

2. Ilmannan, paras. I3S and !39; G f‘C. op. MX) amt 108 

3. Mu 731 — (4 23) mentions that this succcssei of TrtUuth Mtiu was 63 years old in 3.513. Therefore his 
year of birth was S. 450 (A.D. i08H). 

4. List 346 (4 8;. This insriplion is dated A.D. 1-274 

5. l.isi 73 1 " 2 (4 28) af.d PI. lI3*-2 
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rhrone in A D. 1113.* His name Catiu t :s ihc burmantxcd Mir sura - The Victorious 
Hero^ In po st-Pagan times, he >s usually mentioned a; Alaungsithu - The Furturc 
Buddha, TKe — Victorious Hero. His other names were~o j? toxrhtu i* - Long Life, 
HJm\ki_ Dqvaka 4 - Donor of the Shwegu Icmp'c. and Sri t'ibhuuimijuya;ni\ hi tnlluim- 
mgraij$ - Sun of tltc Three Worlds. Most l:\cclleii' K.:r.g of Law.5 The name Sak- 
tntrhun implies that he lived long hut wc cannot tell with certainty the year of 
his death. According to the chronicles he ruled until S. 5?9 (A.T). II67).<> But the 
Dham mayangyi i nscription 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 tclK us that his successo r iv.J finished building the Dharnma- 
na g^j pagod a in A.D. 1165 and therefore his rule termuuned one or two vents earlier-- 
probably in A.D. 1163. If so, he reigned for lifts years and died M the age of seventy live. 
He left a very important record. 


This most interesting record of Caftsii I's is a Pah-Snnskn i inscription of t wo faces set in 
the wall of the Shwcg ugyi te mple .of, Pagan (A.D. 11 IT? Except for the date which is 
written i n Sanskrit , the rest of the inscription is i n Pali ver se of great poetical me rit Professor 

Pe MaunR Ti n says : 

It is such good Pali. Some verses oi the prayer tvminu us of the cannonical 

Mcttasutta , or the Dicoursc on Love.9 

The last stanza of the inscription mentions the name of the donor and the dates of the 
beginning and completion of the shrine. 

Thus the writing’on this stone is made hy the King Sri Tibuvv.nadityadhar.rmaraja, 
who is endowed with mindfulness, firmness, intelligence, character, who rs a seeker 
of the constituents o f Nirvana . Prosperity! The cave 1 " was begun on Sunday the. 
4th day of the dark half of the month of Vaisakha (when the moon'was) in con¬ 
junction with the constellation Uitar&sadliaka and (the sun was) in Leo in Saka 
year 1053. This cave was completed on the 1 !th day of the dark half of the month 
of Margasira on (Thursday) at the conjunction of the sun with the constellation 
VaiSikha in 1053 &alca year.H 

This is the one and only instance of ihs £aka Era of A.D. 78 being mentioned isr the fVgan 
ins cription s. The dates correspond to Sunday 17 May 117! and Thursday 17 December 1131. 


1. See abvee, p. 10, n. 3 

2. PI. 365a I 

3. PI. 60a4 

4. PI. 3Mb' 8 9 10 11 12 

5. PI. I 18 ; PI. 2^1 

6. CPC, p. 132 

7. PI. 4&5 (1165) 

S. PI. 1-2 

9. JBRS. X. ii. p. 67 

10. The term “cave" used here means an art i tier'' . a-.e a'- •••:.- . £ie like A^jnta of India. 

Perhaps. *‘ RoUow-paiti) da’* is a bctrei translation in.. iU.m,-r «..»>u /.~Z Vt: ahu JBlkS *<!X\ I, i,~p.45 

11. JBRS, XX II. iii. p. 151 

12. In checking up the dales and rendering them into equ-vilci.ti .n Ore Otr-:tan lira, with the help of Sir 
Alfred Irwin 's Charts UA. 1910. pp. 289-315). I find dial second > j^.i ;s use.; tnsKac of second Wazo fit 
Um intercalary year of S. 493. 
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The king is alleged to he a great travelle r 1 even visiting places far beyond Burma by land 
and seiTBut we find no mention of his travels in the mscriptions. As mentioned above, he 
lived probably lor seventy five years and died in A.D. I 163. The Mcyunt Thetso inscriptio n* 
gives a list of early Pagan kings and thus we arc able to tell who succeeded Cahsu 1. 

It records that on S. 37?, waxing 9 of Mamka (Tuesday 21 July 1211j, the daughter of 
Marhak Sah ft a Sok Sah, the clerk of Kamkun. poured water and dedicated to the pagoda 
the land which was exempted from revenue ss a resuit of a legalenquiry of MarTTulap. 

' hen it continues: 

...Thilaia Mart lal lhak ft Iwat e Sak 7c« khan Li! rhak le Iwai e' / Ini Taw Syaft 
lak thuk le Iwai e’ / Sarapti lak thak le Iwji r* f ...2 

It was exempted also mi the reign of Thilaia Mon. also exempted in the reign of 
Sok Paw Rhafi (Cahsu I), also exempted in the reign of bn lawSyan (Kalagya); 
and also exempted in the reign of Narapati {Cans a II). 

True to tradition Naionmyo after becoming king on Thursday 10 waxing of Tunisian. S. 
573 (18 August 121 IP also granted the same exemption. Thus according to this inscription, 
Caiisu I w as succeeded by 1m Taw Syan - The Lord'of the Royal House.4 In old Burmese, 
a palace is called irn law and therefore the name implies that he built a new palace. In the 
chronicles he is Narathu or Kalagya. We find no epigraphic evidence about his deceit and 
cruelly as mentioned in the chronicles. Wc cannot also ascertain that being angry 
with the king, the mahdlhera Parhsaku went over to Ceylon. Rut the Sinhalese 
chronicle Culavurhsa records charges against tlte King of Ramahha. 5 It says that the 
two kingdoms i.c. Irinka and Ramahha, since they belonged to the same faith, had friendly 
relations for a long time. Trade between the two countries also flourished. Then suddenty 
the foolish king of Ramdtuia, who was then Ini Taw Syan illtreated the Sinhalese 
merchants and took exorbitant rates on all exports, largely elephants to lurnka. To avenge 
this King Pardkkamahahu I (1153-1186) sent an expedition to' Burma under general Adicca. 
As a result the Burmese king was killed. It even claims Sinhalese suzerainty over Burma 
henceforth. The Dcvanagula inscription gives the date of this invasion as A.D. 1165. 6 
The Burmese chronicles say that Narathu (1m Taw Svaii) died at the hands of Indians from 
Pataikklutya.7 The Dhammayangyi pagoda of Pagan is attributed to him and its inscriptions 
is dated A.D. 1165. Therefore it seems that he was king only lor a short period (?l 163-5) 
during which time he built that pagoda and it was left unfinished when he was assaslnated 
by the Sinhalese in 1165. According to the Mount Thetso inscription quoted aboOfc, he 
was succeeded by Can mi 11. But between 1m Taw Syan and Cufisti ’ll, there was an 
interregnum of nine years. The chronicles try to fill in this blank with a fictitious king called 
Minyin Naratheinkha.9 

J. Hnu.ir.nun para. !4I; GPC % pp. 113-22 
2. PI. 60a 4 ' 5 

r. This date in PI. 60a9, S. 573, waxing. . of Tuinshm Thursday is completed from the dale given in PI. 
90* 

4. This name does mil apply to all kings of Burma as Pharo.ih - the Great Mouse, is used for all kings of 
ancient I gypi 

5. Wljesinlw: Muhuvamsa II. pp. 189-92 and Geiger: Ciiluruthu: II. pp. M-70 

(i. Sec S. Paranavilana: "Devanagala Roek-lnscnplion of Pur. krrwuhdlm !", Zey .. III. vis pp. 312-25 

7. Palaikkhnvn is in Tippcra clistrict. norih east of ( hiliagoiig. See also Harvey: Dur/no, pp. 326-7 

8. PI. 4 & 5(1165) 

9. Hmannun, para. 143; CPC, pp. 133-8 
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The chronicles have one Minyin Naratheinhka (1171-4) as the king before Carisu 
H. This is clearly a mistake because Narasirigha Uccana, whose regnal title was £ri 
TribhavanadityapavaradhammarajadhirdjaddnapatH was son and successor of Natorimyd- and 
not of Im Taw Syari (Kalagya). Natorimyd ascended the throne on Thursday, 10 waxing of 
Taauslari, S. 573 (18 August 1211)3 and reigned for about twenty years. We find in an 
inscription^ that in A.D. 1231, a king (his name is illegible) made a dedication and shared 
thejnerit with his younger brother Klacwg. Klacwa ascended the throne on 4 Waxing of 
Namkd, S. 547 (19 July 1235).5 Therefore, it is possible that Klacwa's elder brother and his 
predecessor (Narasirigha Uccana ) ruled from A.D. 71231 to A.D. 1235. A law suit recorded 
in an inscription dated A.D. 1259& says definitely that from Ndtorimyato Tarukpliy there are 
five kings, perhaps excluding Mari Yan whose reign was so short that his name was left out of 
the list. The corrected dynastic table shown below will be of much help to understand this. 


KINGS OF PAGAN 1044-1287 7 


1 . 

Aniruddha 

71044-71077 

(1. Anawratha, founder of the empire 

1044) 

2. 

Mari Lulari 

71077-1084 

(2. Sawlu, son of 1 

1077) 

3. 

Tkiluiri Mari [Usurper] 1084 -1113 

(3. Kyanzittha, son of 1 

1084) 

4. 

Carisu I 

1113-71163 

(4. Alaungsithu, grandson of 3 

1112) 

5. 

Im Taw Syari 

71163-1165 

(4. Narathu, son of 4 

1167) 

Interregnum 

1165-1174 

(6. Narathcinhka, son of 5 

1170) 

6. 

Carisu II[AniruddltaLine] 1174-1211 

(7. Narapatislthu brother of 6 

1173) 

7. 

Natonmya, son of 6 

1211 -71231 

(8. Htilominlo or Nantaungmya, son of 7 

1210) 

8. 

Narasirigha Uccana ,8 
son of 7 

71231-1235 



9. 

Klacwa, son of 7 

1235 -71249 

(9. Kyaswa, son of 8 

1234) 

10. 

Uccana, son of 8 

71249-1256 

(10. Uzana, son of 9 

1250) 

11 . 

Mari Yan, son of 10 

71256 



12. 

Tarukpliy, son of 10 

1256 -1287 

(11. Narathihapate or Tarokpycmin, son of 10 1254) 


1. PI. 138* and PI. 568b 1 2 3 4 5 ’ 6 

2. PI. I382 an d PI. 200< 

3. PI. 90* 

4. PI. 672-9 

5. p|. <X)I4-I5 a nd PI. 181 1 

6 PI. I93 7 8 

7. Names and dates in parenthesis are from Handbook of Oriental History, (1931), p. 131 

8. The chronicle* combine this king's name with No. 11 King Man Yan and thus a fictitious name of King 
Minyin Narathcinkha appears and he is made the predecessor of Caiisu II. 




CHAPTER 11 


HISTORY OF BURMA ll7->-1287 

WHILE Mon together with such languages as Pali, Sanskrit . Pyn ana Baraot ro used* 
during the transition period , with the advent of Caiisu H we come to the Bunaesg _pcTigd of 
Pagan culture as opposed to the Mon period in the first half of the dynasty. It teems that a 
reaction against Mon influence set in and a burmanising movemen t, which in the coarse of the 
next three centuries influenced Mon much more than Mon had done Burmese, started with 
full force. With the change in language came an entirely different style of wrii. -tg The 
Burraans started writing their language in a simple and straightforward way. They used short 
sentences probably because they were less sophisticated and more vigorous than the Mon or 
the later Burmans. An example of the new stvle is given below : 

/ o / Uiw t Klaw San kloh plu pri / Sdkarec S60 Ta ( po ) la pie ft ihswt (r) klon j ck^p 
(sa) nkan achu cum 2 pa sahkan 2 h (p) iv turn .. si patehsd 1 pan nwa ma 1 Ihi e 
I sansara (ich ra rd) chuw nray lutv haray ma luw (plan cum sate) .. . luiw sansara 
achum nuyrapan tuih (khyan e) / / /up sii khapah ra ca pa ci / / o / / chimi dhoti l (rt 
piy e kathin le ply e kadhi (n) . . so ap 40 ha ca kara 20 11 luim khwak 4 khlap 
sapit talumm khohloh 1 chu khri (n)hap 20 naH ewa ran atuih ma si liw sa tel 

Having built a monastery, L 1//**', Klaw San, on 11 February 1199, dedicated (to 
the Religi on) three monast eries, two complete sets of monastic robes, two robes, 
a padesa - wishing tree—and a cow. Wheresoever J wander in samsara I wish not 
misery like hell.' May (the wishes) be fulfilled. I wish nirvana at the end of samsara. 
May all the workers'(on the p agoda ) share my merit . 1 gave a thousand oil lamps, 
kglhi na robes, forty. needles, twenty jars, four cups, an almsbowl, a bell, twenty 
khri n hap.l My capital is small; my wants infinite'. 

For the sake of comparision, an extract from a Mo n insc ription written in praise of Kyanzit- 
tha is given below. 

I smin dewataw / 4 e y Ad/ kirmun gna smin &ri Tribhuwanadit yadhammar aja goh 
yah pnah c-ah ma jnok kurft ci yal gabbha tluri / yah nimit jirnali durhhic naksat 
dttmhic stluri ta gna smin tin Tribhuwana d it yadhammar aja goh / 4 e y kup cinleh gna 
smin tfri Tribhuwanadityadhammar aja goh s4uk kseh punircy moy ma nom ku 
pumas row kseh ma das not kirkil mat brey scinlch ci stum \>ah row they ma taw 
kurh /4 

“O king of dev asl In the time of the reign of King Sri Tribhu wa nadi ty ad ham rr.a- 
raja, if another army should come, a good omen of victory, an auspicious constel¬ 
lation shall come before King Jsri Tribhuwanadityadhammaraja. In the time of 


1. Ca/tsu I’s Shwczigon Inscription Ep. Birm.. Ill, i, No. X, pp. 68-70 is in Mon, the Shwegugyi Is 
(PI. 1 & 2) is in Pali and Sanskrit, RAjakumr Inscription is in Mon, Burmese, Pyu and P*“- 

Burmese inscriptions of this transition period are PI. 110 , PI. Ill - 112 , PI. 3, PI. 4-5 

2. PI. 117b 

3. Probably sandals for monks. 

4. £p. Birm. I, ii, 1 C'^-22 f pp. 118—9 
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war King 5>rl Tribhuwanadityadhammarija shall ride upon a noble steed that has 
swiftness even as the steeds that are of the breed of the clouds, (and) shall figbt 
(and) shall shine like the noonday sun.” 

With the change in the language came the change in archit ecture . 

A new style of architecture gradually replaced the “Mon type”. Professor Luce gives a 
very good picture of this change. 

The Burman, in contrast with the Talaing of those days, was an unromantic 
matter-of-fact person. He wrote in pTose and not in poetry. He described simply, 
without exaggeration - very differently from Burmans of latter days. The dim 
religious light, dark corridors and rich lurid colouring which Mons like<j in their 
temples he disliked. And when he borrowed their style of architecture he soon 
knocked out big open doorways on b 11 sides of their murky bat-ridden temples, and 
let in sunlight; and his taste in colour and design was far brighter and lighter 
than theirs.) 

Let us now study the nature of the early Burmese inscriptions. 

Largely the inscription pillars were put up to record their dedications. They dedicated 
lands, slaves and various kinds of commodities to pagodas and monasteries. This is the 
main form of their investment as they believed that in so giving away their property they 
would ultimately attain nirvana. They took every care to record what they had given away 
in charity. The slaves were listed by name, rationality, age and status. The area, class and 
extent of the lands were given in detail. Witnesses to their good deeds were cited by name 
and position. Dates were given for all specific occasions. In conclusion they blessed all 
supporters of their meritorious works, cursed all infringers of them and prayed for the boon 
of eternal peace. Thus, the inscriptions they left behind are brief in statement but contain 
historical material and are never dull to read. As the' use of the native tongue 
became popular, it seems that everybody who could afford a dedication would think his 
work of merit incomplete unless he recorded it on an inscription. Thus, we have more 
epigraphs in this latter half of the dynasty than in the earlier one. Thanks to these we know 
more about their kings than we know about their predecessors. Still, little is known of 
Cansti II except the date of his accession, how many queens he had, and his children. 

The Saw Min Hla inscription^ (which is a copy made in Bodawpaya’s reign from the 
one made by Saw Min Hla the aproiiioau'i - concubine - of Caiisu II) definitely mentioned that 
“in S. 536 (1174) Cahsu Mahkri ascended the golden mountain" i.e. the .throne. Caiisu II 
had six queens and many concubines. The queens were : 

1. Tonphlansan - The South Queen 

2. MlucphlansaR - The North Queen 

3. Caw Mrakan Sah - The Queen of the Emerald Lake 

4. Vatamsikti ( Uchokpan ) - The Ornament of the Head 

5. Caw Alhwcm - Queen Paragon 

6. Veluvati - Queen Gift of Bamboo 


1. -JBRS, XXII, ill. pp. 121-2 

2. Copy. List 7152 (D. II. 839) 

3. Aftrcrl is the term used for lesser wives in the law books. Set D. Richardson : The Damathat or the Law 

o/Met'oo, p. 94. Probably aprohtoau here means “Roya! Junior Wife”. 
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Queen To hphlahsan J . though her name implies that she was Ca/LruII’s chief queen, wasactually 
ooL PromthTy'she had no children. Queen Markansah’s son inherited the throne and there¬ 
fore she stood next below Markansah in position. The Mahadhi inscription (1211)2gives the 
names of th e donors listed in order of their rank and position and thus we are able to give 
the names and status of Cansu II’s queens. It says that in S. 573 Waning 7 of Santu, the 
Mahdthera Dhammavildsa dedicated some ornaments, 119 slaves, 14 oxen and 100 pay- cf 
(ami from the kanplah region to the Tilomahguir pagoda (ITrailoklufrohbuil - The Great 
Happinese of the Three Worlds. 3) After him the great King Cansu IP dedicated to the n-e 
pagoda 50 pay of land from Warahtut and 30 pay from Mapancara Hurahay village. Neat, 
Natonmyd, who was still the Crown Prince at that time, dedicated 100 pay of land - - 
Khamnmhu. Next, Queen Mrakansan (Naiorimya's mother) dedicated 50 pay of land iron 
Mapancara lake area. Next, Queen Tonphlan San 4 dedicated 40 pay of land from Tor: -- 
Next, Queen Mlacphlansah dedicated 30 pay of land from Putak. Next, Queen l/h* C hat 
Pan's three sons were dedicated as slaves to the pagoda by the great King Cakri I! 
and he himself redeemed them by dedicating 30 pay of land from Ui Chok Kuiw. Tfcea, 
Princess Acaw M an Lha who was the only sister of Natorimya, dedicated 30 pay of lane r'-;3 
ihcCalan area, 20 from Rwa Sa , 20 from Mapancara and 10 from Sa Yoh. The Uad 
dedicated were therefore 510 pay in total. 


The Midwedaw inscription (1179)5 mentions that the Queen Tonphlansah dedicatee zc r 
slaves and lands of Lak Pam village near Kra Puiw. Queen Mlacphlansah, according to the 
Mahadhi inscription quoted above, holds a third position6 among the queens of Cahsi ... 
In old Burmese, the word mlacphlah or mlacok means the north and later it is shortened to 
mlok. “Usually the north queen occupies a second position. We have another menuo* or 
Tier name in the Laydau ngga’n inscription? but unfortunately, it is largely illegible except fo - 
the blessings and prayers. Queen Caw Mrakansan, as the mother of Natohmya (1211-' 13. 
the son and successor of Cahsii II, was considered very important, although she was of 
humble birth.8 The interesting story of the king ’s whitlow and her tender care of it,9 acccri- 
ing to traditional accounts, has one weak point so that we feel reluctant to accept it in fcIL 
According to the story her son Natohmya was the youngest among the king’s sons,i° be: :c. 
token of love, the king promised her to name him his successor.- Epigraphic evidence !':*« 
that he was not the youn gest s on.U The queen’s dedication of lands to the Mahaskerm 

_ 1- flP.~ . .n _ 


1. A king in Burma when . giving audience faces east with hi* chief queen on his right side t ^ 
south. Therefore the South Queen is the Chief Queen. 

Z PI. 34 - 

3. Ink Inscription PI. 367b. (Burmese)? and (Pali)A Bdruci was the original builder of this pagoda. be 
died in 1125 without completing it. Sarh T ra Uil continued the building which was completed i» 'TIT 
and he gave the name Tilomaiigulr ( Tralloklujfohbull) to this pagoda in 1223. It is very interesting to note 
that the name of this pagoda sounds very much like a Mon name and that such a name was gives to a 
pagoda at the time when burmanization was in full force. Probably, this name is corrupsed into 
Htilominlo. 1 



3. PI. 2563,20 

6. PI. 349 

7. PI. 342 

I. Hmannan, para. 143; GPC, p. 141 

9. Ibid., para. 143; QPC, p. 141. Sec also Harvey: Burma, pp. 58, 329 

10. Ibid., para. 143; GPC, p. 151 

11. .See below on. 19-20 


3 - UP0 I44 • /0l?0-33-S7S . 
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Dlunnmardjaynni. tutor of her son ( Natonmya) and daughter (Armr Mari_Lha)* is recorded in 
the Mahadhi inscription. 2 It seems that she died some time between 1220 and 1231 as one of 
her grandchildren m 1239 recorded the dedication of some lands and slaves which originally 
belonged to the old grandmother Queen Skhiri Phlnd Marakan San and had devolved through 
Natonmya who died in ? 1231 to the donor of tKe~Hsinbyushin pagoda.3 In 1244, 
when another grandchild Salt yd made a dedication at the Thinganyon pagoda,4 he expressedly 
prayed that Queen Marakan San may also get the merit of hfs good deeds: 

.../ suhv na pin .so kori mini ka plwrhdloh Caiisu nurikri amipliurha Marakan Sari ra 

car sate... 

The last mention of her name in the inscriptions is in a legal case of 1291 when her name is 
referred to as the original owner of the land in dispute.5 Queen | ytamsika<>, also known as 
U Chok Pan - The Ornament of the Head, was fourth in position among the queens of Caiisu 
11.7 She was the younger sister of Uiw, Tliak Plan $jrr. the Lady of Tuin Saffl and Sulaphirac 9 
husband of KrontauSan. 10 She had three children • or ?sons) who were once dedicated to the 
Tilonnnguir pagoda by Cans ti II and were later redecmcd.tt The three children were 
Rajnsura, Clan yd sura and IPyjtnkhi 12 who with the exception of the last, figured as the 
most important persons next to the king in the state, during the reigns of Natonmya. Nara- 
sinylta L'ccana and A lar*c They were given high places of honour, probably because 
their mother Queen I atamCka came from a very highborn Sinhalese family. We know very 
little about Queer, Ca* Alhnan. The Dliammarajika pagoda built by Caiisu II was com¬ 
pleted in II9X and in 1200. Queen Can• Allman dedicated slaves to that pagoda.13 In 
1231-2. the queen and her daughter Sattikami made another dedication of slaves to 
the same pagoda. u The last queen in our list is Vduvati, of whom the chronicles write 
n very lovely but quite mythical story.15 She was found in a giant bamboo “born of 
heat and moisture*’ and she had all the attributes of a lovely damsel except that her 
cars were too big and she was pot-bellied. When brought to the palace she was 
first offered to king Minyin Narathcinhka who refused to accept her "because of her 
big cars and stomach. The queen-mother c«t her ears to the right size, put her on 
a diet and gave her to Caiisu II who was then the Crown Prince. 
....■ _:_ 

1. PI. 34", PI. 63a 7 _ 

2. PI. 6.3a 10 V V ,v 

3. PI. I332f> 

4. PI. \53u5AH 

5. PI. 272 2 » 

6 . PI. 915, 94a®, 145*4 (U chok pan) 

7. PI. 34 l0 . Win Chok Pan) 

8 . PI I43;i 7, pi. 143b 5 . PI. I45 13 • 

•>. PI. 144-* (father PI. 145*4.15 

10. PI. I45 |S 

11. See above p. 17 

2. tiojUMiro ■ PI. p| y |6 p|. 94a*k2l, p| |04* 4 . PI. 37430. P) 3759 P | 3769 , 47 . Gahgtsura - PI 

902<>, PI. IHr, 7 . 1*1.37430. Pyaiiiklil - PI. 42 14 . p|. 94a 2 6. PI. 186* 

13. PI. 369b ,f * 

14. List 163*3 l/t so) 

15. tlinaiinaii, para. 143; CPC, p. 135 
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“When her car was cut aright she bore a marvellous beauty insomuch that all 
men seeing her were dazed and could not stand upright." It was because of her 
beauty that Cahsu 11 quarrelled With his brother (King Minyin Naratheinkha) and 
eventually the~lcing was killed and Cahsu II succeeded him.l Unfortunately, as men¬ 
tioned above, epigraphic evidence shows that there was no intermediate king between 
Jm Taw Syah and 'Cansu II. Nor can we find mention of Veluvati' s son Jayasura 
in the inscriptions. In the Sulamani inscription (1175)7, this Veluvati was mentioned as the 
donor of the Nadaungtap pagoda. We can trace only’two names from among the 
king's concubines atgjd they were Aproriioau Co Man: Lha 3 and Morima Khan Mi flay* 
who made a dedication in 1198. In another dedication dated 1206 this Khan Mi flay was 
mentioned as Co Khan Mi flay. She probably was promoted then to pucepship because we 
have many instances in the inscriptions showing that only queens and princesses used the 
prefixed. Perhaps she was the king's favourite. Cahsu II must have had many children, 
of whom we know \\\at\Natohmya and Princess Acaw Manlha were born of Queen Mrakan San, 
Rajasura, Cahgasura, and IPyamkhi were born of Queen Vatamsika and Princess Satii- 
kami born of Queen Caw Alhwan, There were three others, namely Kramsuihkri (father-in- 
law of Samantasu), 5 Sihghapicahb and the wife of Byaggasura ,7 but unfortunately we can¬ 
not trace the names of their mothers. Cansu was succeeded by Natohmya on 18 
August 1211.8 

In the Inscriptions, the new king is known as Natohmya 9 or Natoh SkhihW 
—The Lord of the Ear Ornaments. The chronicles name him Nandaungmya because his 
mother made many entreaties to Cahsu II that he might succeed to the throne.U This does 
not hold good any longer. Natohmya, though his mother was a gardener’s daughter, 12 was 
undoubtedly able and efficient and not the youngest son of Cahsu II as alleged.'3 He succeed¬ 
ed to the throne superseding the three sons of Vatamsika, who by blood, seem to have had a 
better claim to the Jhrone. Perhaps, Natohmya's gentleness and affability won their super¬ 
ficial submission.14 All or at least one of them, i.e. Pyamkhi, however might have been 
plotting against him who in their eyes was a usurper. Ultimately in alliance with Prince 
Sihghapicah, and Prince Kla cwd (younger son of Natohmya who later became king in 1235), 
Pyamkhi rebelled.15 Undoubtedly the attempt failed and most probably Pyamkhi and 


1. Hmannan , para. 143; CPC, pp. 135-6 

2. List 97 ( UB . I, 173) 

3. List 7IJ ( B . II, 839) 

4. PI. 29 2 

5. PI. 513, PI. 83 2 

6. PI. 4170. p|. 4214, p|. 74 27 f p L 133I6 

7. PI. 162*5, p|. i82a9 

8. PI. 90 1 11 

9. Pl.*312-3, pi. 346, p|. 6 3 a 2-3, P |. 64 2 , PI. 1865, P |. 239* *, PI. 272^ 

10. PI. 4l3.PI. 231b 1 ,PI. 273* 

11. Probably the chrpniclers read Nan:toikmyd: (Nandaungmya) instead of SitonmyO which is quite possible 
and had to fabricate a story Tosupport their reading. 

12. Hmannan, para. 143; GPC, p. 141 

13. Ibid., para. 143; CPC, p. 151 

14. (hid., para. 143; CPC, pp. 150-1 

15. PI. 42*4. PI. 186'* 
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Singhapicah were executed; but the king forgave Klacwd and Pyamkhi 's son (name unknown) 
possibly because of their youth. It seems that, Rajasura arid Gahgasura remained loyal to 
NatonmyQ henceforth. When Klacwa ascended the throne, they two together with the 
ministers Mahasamanta, Amriaa Lakya, Anantajayapikrama and Mahdsatti were appoint¬ 
ed to form a royal commission enquiring into the authenticity of the religious lands, especially 
the Han Ram Pa-Ak lands dedicated by Jay apavatiati. 1 If the evidence was weak. King Klacwd 
was intent upon confiscating them as be-was very much concerned with thedwindling of the state 
revenue owing to the ever increasing extent of the religious lands from which he could collect 
"nothing. When appointing the said commission, Rajasura and Gaogasiira were described as 
man phaihuy - the king's father's younger brothers i.e. Natonmyd's younger brothers.2 Thus 
we come to the conclusion that f fdummy a was. if not the eldest, one of the senior sons and 
definitely not the youngest son of Cans* II. Likewise another name of the king Htilominlo - the 
Choice of the White Umbrella as well as his Predecessor—cannot be taken as true.3 He is also 
called Uccana 4 a name adopted for the first time by a Pagan king. Probably, the name is 
Uccanaiha - the High Protector-which has a close reserrblence to Uccadeva a name by which 
Vishnu is sometimes known. His regnal title is in T- -ruumdJityapdiaradhammardjd - The 
Victorious King, Sun of the Three Worlds, Most Excellent King of Law.5 As mentioned 
above, he was Queen Mrakan Son's son and'his younger sister was Princess Acaw Man Lha. 
In his youth he was educated by a monk on whom he conferred the title of Dhammarajaguru 
when he became king.6 This monk was mentioned as the native of Molaha, a village to the 
east of Daja in Lower Burma. If he was a Mor. b> race, which is not unlikely, it is 
important to note that Mon still remained teachers and advisers at the Court of Pagan 
when the tendency at that time was to forget the Mon irP.cence. We know more about the 
reign of this king than of his predecessors. 

In the rebellion in the early years of his reign when his halfbrothers Singhapicah and 
Pyamkhi rebelled,7 and his younger son Klacwd sided w ith his enemies, the king had to 
depend largely on the services of his five ministers to quell it When the trouble was over, 
he pardoned his son and the son of Pyamkhi and to his five ministers he gave each seven 
hundred pay of land as ray chu - the reward for valour. They were Asankhya, Ananiasu, 
Asawat, Rdjasankram and Caturangasufi Probably, Pyamkhi ’s son surrendered to Asankhya 
because, it was the latter who brought the rebel prince back to Pagan and it was to him that 
the king gave all the former slaves of that prince. The minister Ananiasu was the 
Mahdsendpati - Commandcr-in-Chicf, of Ndtonmya. He and his wife built theLaymyakhna 
pagoda, Minnanthu, Pagan and left a great number of inscriptions recording their deeds of 
merit. One of these inscriptions? records a law suit concerning slaves and tells us an interest- 


1. PI. 90 

2. PI. 90 

3. Tentatively, the name Htilominlo is the corruption of Tilomaiiguir which also is possibly derived from 
T railtikltibolibiiil (PI. 34^, PI. 367b7). Sec above p. 17, n. J 

4. PI. 36 4 , PI. 42'6, p|. 78b?, p|. %!, P|. I23 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 . PI.' I90a>2 

5. PI. 31 2- Identical with the title of (^aflsu I 

6 . PI. C.3a2-3, 13-14 

7. PI. 4214, PI. 186>l 

8 . PI. 42'7, pi. 190a'2 

9. PI. 78b. Sec also Chapter X 
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mg story of how slaves were bought and sold or given away to settle debts. Another of his 
inscriptions! mentioned the procedure of an appea l court which was called Atom trya. The 
appeal court judges mentioned in it were Cahsuphah Mlal, Baccrapaliy , Patahsa and Mahmtay. 
They were officially called sanphama i.e. judges, as distinct from ministers and governors. 
r The minister Asawat (?Asvatthama ) was in his civil duties, the aklam tan so man amat- - 
Hoyal Registrar?) His wife built a ku - hollow pagoda, in 1236 to commemorate his death 
and dedicated slaves to it. The reverse face of*he inscripitionS recording this dedication has 
a detailed account of the building-costs* which gives us comparative prices ofthe.comr 
modities in the Paga n period. The minister Rajasankram 5 was a prominent judge of 
ffatqrjmyg's reign. The chronicles regarded him as the cause of Tarukpliy being made king 
in 1256, superseding his elder brother.6 But we do not know how far it is true. It seems that 
Rajasankram became the chief minister during the reigns of Ndtonmyd's successors. The 
minister Catur angasu was also a judge and his associate judges were Mahqsaman, 
KankapJiirac, Atulaissawir and NariiitasuJ Another important officer of the reign was 
Samby an Jeyjrapwat ( Jayapavattati ) who built the Zeyaput pagoda, East Pwazaw, Pagan and 
the inscription of that pagoda8 gives the exact da'cs of the accession of Natonmya and Klacwa, 
which were S. 573 waxing 10 of Taauslan, Thursday (18 August 1211) and S. 597 Waxing 4 
of Nanika, Thursday (19 July 1235) respectively. This inscription also gives another four 
associate officers of Jeyyapwat, viz. Sat yd . Cahkray, Krammaphal and Siri Indrapicah. Nara¬ 
singha Uccand was Natonmya's successor. 

Natonmya was succeeded in 71231 by his elder son Narasingha Uccand, whose regnal 
title was Sri Tribhavanddityapavaradhammara jaddnapati - The Victorious King, Sun of the 
Three Worlds, Most Excellent King of Law, King of Kings, Lord of Charity.9 Narasingha 
Uccand had probably two queens and they were Queen Caw and Queen. Phwa Jaw. Queen 
Caw had two sons Siiighapati and TryaphydW and probably a daughter Acaw Lat. The North 
Kum inscription (1241) records the meritorious deed done by Queen Caw, the wife of 
Narasingha Uccand and the mother of Prince^ Siiighapati and Prince Tryaphya. M Acaw Lat 
wife of Jeyyasaddhiy who served as minister to the king was probably her third child. She 
left an inscription dated S. 623 Waxing 5 of MUwayta (3 August 1261) which is of immense 
historical value.12 Because of this inscription, we arc able tosay that Natonmya wassuccceded 
by Narasingha Uccand and not by Klacwd directly as the chronicles say. 13 It was written 
thus: 

/ / Tribhuvanadityapavaradhammaraja man so mankri sa im rhiy man Narasingha 

1. PI. 79b*7. gee below p. 44 and Chapter til 

2. PI. 96 6 

3. PI. 97 

4. Sec JBRS, XXX, p. 327, n. 105 

5. PI. 371a 5 

6 . Hmannan, para. 147; CPC, pp. 158-60 

7. PI. 125a 2 "* 

8 . PI. 90 1 ,' 5 

9. PI. 138', PI. 568b 5-< > 

10. TrayphytS probably means Dhatnmaraja - the Lord of Law. In the post-Pagan period. It became so 
popular that many kings were called by that name. 

11. PI. 1382.3 

12. PI. 200 ' 

13. Hmannan, para. 145; CPC, pp. 154-5. See also JBRS, XXII, ii, pp. 100-2 
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Uccanri sami A caw Lat mail so mudsami nhad amatyd kri phlac tha so Jayyasaddhiy 
man so dayakd man nham 2 yok sahj / chanawuti roga / / kuiw chay khrok pa so and 

I I batttdsakammd / / krammd 32 / / pahcavisati bhayd / / bhuiy 25 pa // iy mhya so 
bhuiy and // sard sard chuiw dray khapad khlup rd arap phlac tha so sabbahu purha 
chu kuiw ra khlyad so kroii / /* 

Princes A caw Lat, daughter of Sarasi ng ha Uc cand who was son and Heir Apparent of 
the great king $ri TribharandJityapavaradhanwtardja (i.e. Sdtodmya) and her 
husband Jcyyasaddhiy, th$ great minister - these donors husband and wife desire 
the boon of sjibhanhuiandna - Buddhahood, which is the end of samsara and all 
the miseries like 96 diseases, 32 causes of evil and 25 calamities. 

Another important queen of Sarasingha Uccand was Ph wa Jaw. In the Minwaing 
inscription (1272)2 she called herself the daughter-in-law of A 'atodmydl but she did not 
mention the name of her husband. He could have been either Sarasingha Uccand or Klacwa 
When sharing; the merit of her good deed said: 

II i suiw Ihyad na plu so kodmhu akluiw kd / / riy mliy khapsim so askhid phlac tha 
so mlat cwd so da lad skhid madkri / / da sa mankri ' • da mliy madkri / / ? madkri 
sum yok ca so nod la lat so mad khapsim le da atu ra cry sate / / 

The reward of the good deeds thus done by me - may my most excellent husband 
lord the king, lord of the water and land; my son the king; my grandson the king - 
may these three kings and all the kings to come hereafter, get it equally with mc.4 

Definitely, her son the king and her grandson the king were Uccand and Tarukpliy. She 
mentioned Klacwa in her inscription? but not as her husband and from other inscriptions6 we 
have the name of the queens of the Klacwa. She was not among them. Therefore her 
husband the king most probably was Sarasingha Uccand. Thus, Sarasingha Uccand was 
succeeded by his younger brother Klacwa with whom he had shared his merit on making 
a dedication on S. 593 Waning 1 of PlasuM (11 December 1231). 

Klacwa became king on S. 597 Waxing 4 of Sardka, Thursday8 (19 July 1235). He was 
also known as C 0 _wJK/x .9 We do not know the name of Klacwa's mother. She died when 
he was very young. The Laymyakhna inscription (1253)10 set up by his aunt says: 

I / Sakarac 597 khu // Asin nhac Sardka la chan 4 ryak Krassapatiy niy / / Klacwd 
mad rhuy ton lak pri j j da mi kuiw kd nd ma si luik I f da mlthuy muy ruy da kri 


1. 

PI. 

200 1-6 

2. 

PI. 

234 & 235 

3. 

PI. 

23438 

4. 
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235IO-II 

5. 

PI. 
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6. 
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e, na milhuy Ihyah tc ha mi e, hu ruy / / im plu niv piy e, / / im than kywan lay It 
piy taw mu c, / / 

On 19 July 1235 Klan va ascen ded th e golden mountain. “1 never knew my mother. 
My aunt brought me up and so I grew. Truly my aunt has been a mother to me.” 
So saying, he built a house and gave it to me to live in. He also gave me household 
slave s and rice fields. < 

This aunt built a holjow pagoda and dedicated the slaves and lands given to her by the Jong 
lo tha t pagod a in j253. The house he gave was also turned into a monastery. It is a 
•■ystery still why Siny liapati and Tryaphyd, the two sons of Naras ihyha Uccana by his chie f 
<;.seen, were ousted from the succcsion by Klacwa and why the succession reverted to the 
older branch of the jx>yaJL..fejpily° n the death of Klacwa. Probably the sons of Naraxihgha 
lacana were too young when their father died and therefore their uncle was made king . But 
there must have been a sort of agreement between the two branches that after Klacwa the 
succession should revert lo the older branch.! It seems that there was some opposition to 
Klacwa's succession. The Min waing inscription? records a rebellion in the year following 
bis accession , it says: 

/ / Sakarac 59S kliu / / Kraium nhae Mlwayta la clian ha ryak Tannhahkanuy niv // 
Siriuufhana plac xa rhawackuiw Sihyhapikram plac pa <*, / / atuiw Skhin Cawkrt 
Kwan Prok May nhuik niv taw mu so Sin yhapik rani niaya min c, / / atuiw kywan Ian 
Pukam sa / / niy ra ciy la siy 11 ha kywan / / lay / / uyan ka skhin yu ciy klilyah 
hu min e, / / min taw mu piy raka Pukam niy ra ej / 

0n9 June 1236 when Sirivadhuna sinned (i.e. rebelled), his elder brother Sih^hapikram 
was involved in the sin. Our Lord Caw Kri (i.e. Klacwa) was sitting in the Kwan 
Prok May - the Small Variagatcd Hall, when the wife of Sihf’hapikram said: “Your 
servant's husband - let him, I pray, be allowed to remain here at Pagan. My slaves, 
paddy lands and gardens - I would ask my loid to take them.” (The king) allowed 
Singhapikrarh to remain at Pagan (but confiscated his estates). 

Another inscription? mentions that two monks were involved in a rebellion against Klacwa. 
This is the only instance we have in the inscriptions of our period of monks getting mixed up 
in politics.4 The king also had some trouble with the monks in a land dispute. 

Klacwa probably was very much annoyed by the loss of revenue owing to a great increase 
of religious lands and therefore an attempt to confiscate the religious lands was one of the 
first measures he took after his accession. The Zayaput inscription says : 

• /I Sakarac 597 khu // Asia nhac // Namka la chan .1 ryak Krasapatiy niy a // 
mahkri sa man Klacwa rhuy Ion tak ruy / / akriy aha nhuik tc mahadan mliy 
khapsin yu fat te / /5 

On 19 July 1235 the great king’s son Prince Klacwa ascended the golden mountain 
and after that mahadana lands of up-stream and down-stream he took. 

1. There wns no rigid law for succession but usually the eldest son of the chief queen succeeded to the 
throne. There were however many exceptions. 

2. PI. 23431-4 
J PI. 102^4-5 

4. See below Clatter V H lor details. 

5. PI. 90 • 5-16 
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In the course of this measure he confiscated the Hah Ram Pa-ak lands dedicated by Samby ah 
Jayapav attat i to a forest monestary. The monks raised an objection and therefore he had to 
appoint a com missi on to look, into the matter. The commission reported that the monks 
were right and therefore the Jung had to re-dc dicate the Hahram Pa-ak lands to the 
monastery. Anyhow by this Qomcaiion many pay of land were lost to the Religion for 
ever. But tradition required Klacwa" to made dedications of land etc. during his lifetime and 
therefore somc~wbuld be undoubtedly restored to the Religion. Klacwa made a big 
dedication immediately after his accession, 1 He even gave a hundred pay of land to the 
Brahmans who probably conducted his coronatio n. 1 It was in his reign perhaps between 
1237 and 1248 that the monks Subuticanda and Dhammasiri went over to Ceyl on for educa¬ 
tional purposes.2 Possibly a religiou s purifi cation movement started after their returifTrom 
Ceylon. The most importanfminister of the reign was Afahasamantal who was the chief 
minister as well as the viceroy of the northern part of Burma He was sometimes called the 
" Viceroy o f Kohcah 4 as he had to take charge of the Koncan area (near Bhamo) which was 
probably the nort hern most part of the Bur mese empire. Klacwa also tried to improve 
administration and ensure peace in his kingdom. 

Towards the end of the reign klacwa issued an edict against all malefactors dated 6 May 
12495 and he decreed that his edict must be written on stone pillars and every village with 
more than fifty houses must have one erected in the village. . Only eleven of these edict 
pillars have been discovered. Perhaps there were more than elevenjbut not so many as the 
king originally intended. The reason for this may have been that he died before the com¬ 
pletion of his orders and that his control of outlying districts was weak. The promulgation 
of the edict against all malefactors is almost an admission of the general prevalence of 
unrest. His confication of the glebe lands was probably one of the causes of dissatisfaction 
in the country. The reconstructed text of this edict is given below.6 

/ / o / / Sakarac 611 kliu Mruikkasuir samwachuir // Kuchum la chut §7 ryak 
Krdsapaptiy niy / / Makha naksat / / Methun lak 11 5 nd ri pri / / atuiw pur ha Caw 
Kri Skhih £ri Triphavanatiltyapavarapantfitadhammardja man so purha rhah taw / / 
r/i/yS thuy taw / / nan alwarh so sit my a taka tuiw / / ti sa thak d 11 tan Iha lah / / 
nan lu my a taka tuiw / / i lu twah so khyamsd tamunwan so khyamsd kuiw luiw so su 
ka 11 i ha caka kuiw ruiw siy so / yum so mu ruy / Ihama cok nd thoh ruy nd ap e, // 
aphay kroh nhe hit mil ka / / akrah kroh 11 iy ha caka ka / mimi kuiw prana phlah / 
krarh ruy chuiw so ma chuiw so ma hut ewam / / mlat ewa so purha skhih sabbShu. 
caka kuiw mhi ruy chuiw sate / / 

rhiy Iwan so man luiw ka / / khuiw ca so sit tuiw kuiw ka j j tamklah Ihuiw so ka 
ca so athtt thu so sat khrah phlah / sat kun e, / / thuiw suiw so sattawa taka tuiw 


1. Pt. 102 18 

2. See below Chapter VIII for details. 

3. PI. &5 24 , PI. 90 20 . PI. I02 6 7 8 , PI. 125*3 

4. PI. 158 2 0- 1 

3. The date of the pillars arc not all uniform. Some are dated S. 611 Waxing 9 of Kuchun (22 April 1149), 
and some are dated S. 611 Waning 3 of Kuchun (I May 1249). 

6 . PI. I66ab, PI. 167-9, PI. 170. PI. 173-4, PI. 343 and PI. 345ub are all edict pillars and an almost complete 
text has been reconstructed out of them by Professor G.H. Luce. See also JBKS, XXVI, i, p. 70 

7. PI. I66ab, PI. 167, PI. 168-9 have chan 9; PI. 170 has chut 3. 

8 . PI. I66ab & PI. 168-9 have hu\ PI. 170 has rhiy, PI. 171-2 & PI. 173 have hu ruy. 
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e I apyak aci kuiw ma tuiw so kroh / sattawa taka tuiw kuiw / / mimi sa kay suiw / 
ok miy lat ruy / / kruna safi tulk lal ruy // chuiw so caka te // ihuiw kron rakd / ruiw 
si y so yum so mu ruy / I ho ma cok na thoh ruy na ap e hit so te // asuiw mu ruy na ciy 
su nhe / o, i mafikri kd / / mimi kuiw prahd phlah kram ruy chuiw so ma hut taka / / 
mlatcwa so purha sakhih // sabbahu caka kuiw / mlii ruy chuiw socaka te //1 ha cnkd 
kuw luik muka / i hi twah so khyamsd // tamunwan so khyamsd kuiw ma Iway ra 
Ivan so tu kal // i suiw nhac turn mu ruy na ap e // 

l mhya so-khuiw ca kun so su tuiw sah ka / khyamsd ra am sate hit ruy khuiw 
ca kun so te / I ayah tuiw / khyamsd ra nuiw so sahka / su rhok sit rwd su miya su 
sa I sit utca / apyak aci / anuih athak mu ra so kuiw khyamsd nuiw pan kyah so te 11 
thuiw khyamsd hut so sah-ka / kuiw sat l (a) lam so khyamsa te / ihuiw ka khyamsd 
te ra e' lo / apyak aci kuiw te rok e'i lo // thuiw le nah tuiw kram kun (ap e.) // 

khuiw ca so sit tuiw sad ka / mi lat so le / tamklah Ihyuiw so/rah puchiri nhah pok so / 
samkrap nhart kah so f a - it nut so / apor) alak phay so / myak chan thwac so / as a 
Ihi ruy ca piy Id so / ariy chwac ruy (s)a ma so / thip thwah ruy chi pu swan w / 
lari rhuy mlup ruy thwan 4 so / puyan can ruy chart nah ciy so / sacpah phak ciy ruy 
tamsah nhac so / a(rhah ma mluk) so / lah phral so 11 iy suiw so ka ca saphlah ayah 
tuiw ka chuiw hray kri a rok kun so te / / ma mi so krd le I ip so I niy so / ryap so / 
swa so ka ca saphlah le / / ta ciy sa Ihyah le ayah tuiw ka ma khyamsd cwarh te / / 
krok Ian lyak Ihyah ayah tuiw ka kham ce kun sa$ te / / im nkuik le ma nly cwam / 
niy pit muiw rwd Ihyah kyah so te / ma khuiw ca so 5U tuiw sah Ihyah le / bhuiy 1 
khu khu te rok lat muka / / im twah Ihyah niy kyah& mu le / nhanlum ka / chuiw 
hray kri cwa so mat lot / J khuiw cd so su tuiw sah kd / aphay hu khi lip nhe / 
yakhah acan can ka khuiw cd so sit tuiw sah ka ta yok tan Ihyah le Iwat e hu so sah 
kd ma hiy phu // krd cwa achurh kd / nhan nhac sum nhac mruiwkd j ma krd phu ma 
lo I/ iy caka kd yakhu (chuiw) sa ma hut / trya twah le iy suiw min efi // siy lyaw ruy 
khuiw cd so su kd / hray kri pritta asura tiritchan apay 4 pa so sah kd ayah khuiw 
su9 im Ihyah made, // siy Ihyah rok liy turn turn te hiy e, // ma siy mi IhyartW le / 
pham mi Ihyah / su khuiw hu ruy1 1 / man nhup lat e, // man le / cam ta lam / khuiw 
so hu amah ma tah mu ruy // khuiw mhu chah krah so sit kuiw piy 2 c, 11 thuiw su tuiw le 
cit ciy miy e,l2 // khuiw so ma hut can mu kd / l/iwat e, // khuiw sa hut can mu kd / 
amunwan cd kuiw phaX ciy e / amunwan cd twah akrah su khuiw sah / 1 mad so / 
aplac te phlac mu kd / ? man jo 13 tan piy te piy ap e, hu piy e, ll man su khuiw 


1. PI. 170 has arii so hut u I. 

2. PI. 166ab and PI. 168-9 have hut. 

3. PI. 168-9 and PI. 170 have kun. 

4. PI. 166ab, PI. 168-9, PI. 170 have luik. 

5. PI: 166ab, PI. 168-9, PI. 170 have hi. 

6 . PI. 168-9 and PI. 170 omit kyari; PI. I66ab has salyak. 

7. PI. I66ab, PI. 168-9, Pi. 170 have rok e,. 

*. PI. 166ab, PI. 168-9, PI. 170 have piy ma lo. 

9. Pi. 166ab, PI. 168-9, PI. 170 have sukhutw. 
j0. PI. 170 omits Ihyah. 

11. PI. I66ab, PI. 168-9 omit ruy. 

12. -PI. 166ab, PI. 168-9, PI. 170 have cat ruy. 

13. PI. 170 has merely amunwan ch kuiw krah ruy tan piy te. 

1. IP Q.lr>i1.IQQ0 .^J-8 }* 
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aplac nhaii i munwan ca kuiw rutin kram ruy / thuiw aplac nhaii tan ap so tan kuiw 
mu e,t /I iy kd man ta kd amunwan hut-ta // 

khuiw su tuiw sari ka i lit twah le athit thu so sat khrah a ruk kun e // asuiw 
sat khrah nhe hit mu kd ariy2 nay sam chu tap ruy khat so / achit hiy so krim lurh 
nhaii kliat so / nd Ihi so / nha khoti Ihi so / khriy lak phrat so // thip thwart ruy sarh 
pit ray ray than ruy / u nok kluik 2 chu lyak siy so / kharh twah kan phii ruv chimi 
nhi so clt(am) yok (ra ) ariy ryam ruy charh chon nan phi ruy u riy chwac pri so Ct 
khoii khwam khlah sam Utah kan nliari khat so / lakway pukhurh / lak yd puk hum ok 
suiw ptichac kan ariy chwac phi ruy ok so ariy kd (a)khriy suiw khla e’4 / athak so 
ariy kd it khoii suiw Ihi lay so / ariy khapah chwac pri so ka atwad riy kd apa suiw 
tlid ruy lliwani so (/ m)iy hhap tihani ariy kuiw katkriy nhari ryan so // asa liiy ra / 
kliit ruy Hit so // lak tan tori rhiy phrat so$ / khriy puchac rhuy phrat so / sam khwd 
I khu cwap ruy twd ciy so / aeon ip ciy ruy nd twah tarhsah nak so* // khriy 2 phak 
sum ruy pin > Ihen so hi nhari ( n)u{p ) 2 thu ruy / kuiw khapsim uiw khyah suiw khuy 
bhi ruy llich so / ariy kuiw sah thurn nliari cat ruy f''sam par d cha pla red swan so / 
urban Ihyan khuiy (ca) ciy so / Ian phrat so / kuiw lak ( khap ) ait amhuik rec ruy 
mi phut so II i suiw so sal kltran saf kun e, // 

thuiw mruiw tumunwan le / Tapana man so hray kri nhuik le kyak kun e, // 
thuiw (hray kd) kuiw alum Ihyart [atwan apa (hray cil) plan lyak] lok ( tha) su te // 
ayah tuiw kd mi acd phlac (tha) su te // niy ha atuih (chah hray) kun (ra e, // i s)uiw 
klw(i)y (tha) sate (//) hray asak mlah khrah kd may asak (h)u ku anhac ta sin te lit 
nhac plilati twak mitka akutiy ta ... nhac hiy e, / khuiw ca lyak e, ma khuiw 

(ca yo)h mii so sukhuiw kharh khrah kd l lu phlac ruy ami warn twah thwak sa kalian 
ma mrait ra mu ruy siy so kd lac kampha Ihyan kham te / lac kampha kharh pri ruy 
I Id phlac lyak rhah turn so le / kuiw nik-ka wat rum ca rum Ihyan mrai / thuiw hray 
kri Ihyan phlac sate // uc(c)a ra hrd turn le ayah tuiw lak rwah / akran akhrah sah 
phlah (tan) khlyah so uccu sah / ma tah cim so nhd 1 * 3 * 5 6 7 * 9 // Ihiy mlok so // irn loti so// 
ka ca sa phlah phuiy nhari 2 phlac 8 e // khuiw ca so ayyah kroh kd / lanmnwan so 
chuiw hray kri rok bri ruy // tamunwan so kh(yam sd) // l Id twah so kyam(sd) ra kroh 
aphay (nhe hu) mu kd // akrah kroh (hi e i ha caka) mi 2 kuw prahu phlah krarh ruy 
chuiw so ma hut ewarifi 


. (cha)y 

kruy dioy I su khlaw saplilah lahkoh / su ta .. s(d) turn la saphlah lahkoh / try a sa 
phlan I asak (muy ap) e / t suiw L ean mukd / r lu twah caiicim khyamsd kliway wa 


I. l’l. 170 omits this sentence mail sit khuiw...ran kuiw mu r., 

7. I’l. 170 Inis mrii . 

3. 1*1. 165 0. 1*1. 170 have kut. 

4 1*1. I7U has ok so aril l.a tlmk so tlii In .. 

5. I’l. I (0 has ill)uui riy. kd apa suiw tlui nn / / lliwani su, ariy kuiw kal kriy nliari ryan sate / / aid hiy rd / / 
khit rut /hum salt / I lak lanloii rhwuykphnt su I 

6 . 1*1. 168-9 & 170 have ruy. 

7. I’l. I66ab & 170 have sale. 

I< PI. I66ab, 1*1. 170 have kri sah rok kun. 

9. PI. I66ab, PI. 170 omit so kliyaihsa...ma hut ewam. 
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so phlac am sale / alhu le piy ap e I salah le sum ap e / ... ap el 

Ihuiw suiw mu pri 0 kd / tamunwun nhmk ... 


. k le I Sakrd man cancint / ma I way ra lim sale / lam*nnai so 

II i lu twan so // caiicim khyamsd ra am so kroii kd / khuiw so akyad / ma kyah ap j 
kod so akyan kd kyat j ap e 

i suiw da mu kodmhu kluiw kd / niyrapan paccad le phlac ciy sale / satiwd takd 
le khyamsd ciy sale / rnuiw liy le kod le ciy sate pran lay le khyamsd civ sale / 

444 klokcd iuid chok s(d) kd niy kyan le pliway / ladchod plu / pilau chan cwa kri 
cut I la rwd ma Iwal chok ciy le / rwa day ril'd achum kd a-im (50) y(hu)y chok ciy le 
la la ma Iwal la plaii solan niy nhuik rwd siirok sukri rwd sad khapah ra so lanchd 
chan lyak pok 2 lancliod ( panton) kawihd nliad pucaw / cad pasd le li / I (suiw mu ru)y 
klok cd luid cd kuiw nd ciy kun sale chok (u) so (purhd Cawkri) cwa mu ciy sale cd 
pltal sa sii le ( ryd)...tancha chad ruy [pha]t ciy sate luid ma hiy so rwd day rhok 
nay tuid pad khaw ruy / luid hiy rd suiw nd pd ciy-kun (e //) 

On Thursday 6 May 1249 our lord Cawkri (i.e. Klacw d whose regnal name is) 
tfri Triphavandiiitydpa\>arapan<fitadhammardja ordained thus. Those desiring 
prosperity in this life and in lives hereafter should obey my words with respect and 
belief and listen attentively. Because I do not speak in my own words or wisdom 
but 1 speak after the words of the most exceUent and omniscient Lord. 

Kings of the past punished thieves by divers tortures starting with impaling. I 
desire no such destruction. 1 consider all beings as my own children and with 
compassion towards all, I speak these words. That is why I say that my words should 
be obeyed with intense reverence. Listen to my words with attention because they are 
spoken after the words of the most excellent Lord. Obedience will give one 
prosperity in this life and in lives hereafter without fail. With attention listen! 

Do those who live by thieving think that they gain this way? They acquire 
prosperity by destroying other people’s villages, wives, children, goods and chattels. 
Gains thus acquired will be the very cause of their own destruction in the end. Do 
consider whether these acts are really beneficial or not. 

When caught a thief is to be punished with one or the other of these punishments. 
He is impaled. Hisberast is split open with the axe. He js roaSteDC His In¬ 
testines are taken ouL His legs and limbs are cut off. His eyes are taken out. 
Patches of his flesh are taken off. He is skinned and smeared with salt. His skull 
is split open and boiling oil poured in. He is buried in the earth up to the neck 
and a plough driven over him. He is skewered to the ground and trodden over 
by elephants. He is pinned alive to a tree. He is buried alive. He is beheaded. 
Under such tortures he experiences great misery. Even if he goes scot-free he 
cannot have peace of mind while sleeping, living, standing, going, etc. He does not 
prosper even in the least degree. He lives in constant terror. He becomes an 
outlaw and thus he cannot have proper shelter from sun and rain. Even those who 
live peacefuly at home suffer a lot when they are sick,' the misery of this home¬ 
less man when sick would be unthinkable. No thief has ever escaped punishment 
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until now. Perhaps, he manages to evade the law for two or three years but in the 
end he is caught and punished. He can never escape. According to “the Law”, 
after death, four apdj>a viz. niraya, tiracchana, peia and asura will be his abode. 
There can be no alternative. Before death, when caught, a tFicf is brought before 
the king who asks his judges to try him. If the verdict is not guilty, he goes free. 
If found guilty, amuriwan -?Criminal Code, are referred to. Punishment varies with 
the nature of the offence and he suffers according to the degree of his crime. This 
is the way of all kings. , 

The thief shall suffer various tortures such as being flogged with a leather strap 
with iron thorns; being beaten with a cane with thorns; having his ears and nose cut 
off; having his legs and limbs torn off; having his skull trepanned and molten iron 
poured in so that the brains boiled like porridge; having his mouth fixed 
open with a skewer and a lighted lamp put inside; being skinned 
in strips from the neck to the hips, so that the skin falls in 
strips round the legs; being skinned alive from the neck downwards 
and having each strip of skin as soon as removed tied by the hair so that these 
strips form a veil around him; having bits cut out of the flesh all over the body; 
being horse-shoed and made to walk; having the head nailed to the ground by a 
spike through both ear-holes and then being dragged round and round by the legs; 
being pounded till the whole body is as soft as a straw mattress; having the body 
purled into a bundle and chopped to piece; having cuts made all over the body and 
salt or alkali rubbed into the gashes; having bits of flesh cut off while alive and 
given to the dogs; being beheaded and being wrapped with rubbish and baked alive. 
These arc the punishments that a thief has to suffer. 

Besides, in the next existence, he will be cooked in the Tapano hell. In this 
hell, the whole body, both inside and outside is burnt all day and night without 
intermission for one hundred thousand years which is the equivalent of ten millions 
and .... years of our human world. When born to mankind again, he is born 
blind, and will live in great poverty. Great calamities will frequently visit him. 

I speak these words. 

Thus it is essential to lead a good life. As a reward, one will enjoy wealth and 

prosperity. Make donations and practice piety. In the next existence. 

. ... t .In order to get prosperity, one should not steal but live a 

life of goodlincss. 

May this good deed be an attribute to the attainment of nivatui. May all beings 
enjoy prosperity. May the rain and wind be also good. May the capital be 
prosperous. 

444 inscription stones must bc'madc. A pavilion is to be built (to shelter each 
inscription) placed under a grand conopy. All villages without exception must have 
these inscriptions. Villages having more than 50 houses must have this inscription 
set up. On full moon days, all villagers must assemble round this pillar with music 
and offerings. The village headman must wear his ceremonial robe and read aloud 
this inscription before the assembly. People from small villages where there are no 
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such pillars must come to a nearby big village to listen to the reading of this 
inscription. 

Probably Klacwa copied and translated the relevant portions of the punishments from the 
sacred texts such as the Majjhimg Nika ya I. the Anguitara Nikayal anH the Sfilinda PaAXaS. 
Contrast this Klacwa who translated such horrifying tortures with the pictuie given by the 
chronic|cs4 of a devout king translating the Paramatthalfindu. It is more than likely that he 
had no intention of being so cruel but that he was trying to frighten them into goodness. 
With this threat, Klacwa intended to keep law andjtrder in his realm. He probnbiv 
died soon after this edic t because we would have had more of these edict pillars if he 
had lived longer to execute his plan to its fullest extent. His successor Ucca na5 obvsocaly 
did not intend to continue his good work. 

Uccana who succeeded in 71249 was Klacwa' s nephew. He was the son of Narzsixfue 
Uccana and Queen /Viwfl Jaw. His regnal title was £n_Tribhavanadityadhammard jajaycntem. 
He married Sumlula, the daughter of Klacwa.d He also married the daughter of a 
and the son of this union later became king Tarukp liy. Uccana ruled until 1256 when; 

. . . Utcana man akriy la kha ruy Tala Ihyati pyam tau mu liy kun e,7 

King Utcana came downstream and he (together with his retinue) passed a»a? 

(? was massacred) at Tala .8 

Therefore Uccana was also known as Talapvam Marfi - the king who died at Dala. He was 
succeeded by his son Af an Yan. 

Man Yan' s reign was extremely short. This Men Yan was given precedence o»er 
Tarukpliy, probably he was Sumlula'% son. It seems that he was also assassinated 
The Shinbinbodhi inscription^) records the gifts made by Man Yan to his nurse / Pcm See 
and it goes on to stoic that after Man Yan' s death his suegcaaox King Cansii (i.c. Yamkptty . 
confirmed his elder brother’s gifts to I Port San who was his nurse too. Unfortunate!' , 
that is all we practically know of Man Yan. Now we come to the last king of the Pacac 
dynasty. 

Mari Yan was succeed... by TarukpliyU in 1256. The accession is recorded as follow*. 


1. Lord Chalmers: Further Dialogues o) the Buddha, Vol. I, pp. 61—2 

2. F. L. Woodward: The Book of Gradual Sayings, Vol. I, pp. 42-3 

3. T.W. Rhys Davids: The Question of King Milinda, pp. 276-8 

4. Hmannan, para. I45;< CFC, p. 155 

5. PI. I64** 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 

6. Pi. 158*4 

7. PI. I58 18 . See also PI. 296 s 

8. The word kun signifies plural and therefore he was not the only one to be killed there. The chronicles 

mentioned that he was killed in an elephant hunt at Dala ( Hmannan, para, 146; GPC p. 158.) 

9. PI. 296 1 

10. PI. 218a 2 . See also PI. 219b 2 

11. PI. 233' > 
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II Sakarac 617 khu Cissa nhac Tapori l chan }J rvak 5 niy Talapyam Man Phon 
Chan Pan kli mliy yu tau mu raka .. . thuiw yu sa nhac akriy Tala la ra 'pram taw 
mu liy e’ sa Panpwat sah Ml.y rhuy ton ra liy e rhuy ton ra pri Pukarh rok lat te rok 
pri so khd Sakarac 618 khu A sat nhac Namyun la twah rat and sum pa rhiy niy ruy... I 

On 8 February 1256, Talapyam Man confiscated the Phon Chan land at Pankli (in 
the Chinawin area.) TrTIKat year oT~confiscation, ( Ucaana ) went downstream 
to Tala and died there. (His) son Panpw atsah Mliv - the grandson of the turner- 
received the gol den mountain, he reached Pagan. After arriving there, in (May) 
1256 he appeared before the Three Gems (and returned the lands to the monks). 

When Uccand went downstream to Dala early in 1256, he probably left Man Tan at the 
capi tal to look after the affairs of state and when he died, Man Yan became king but 
throufh some cour t intrigu e he was removed and Panpwat Sah Mliy finally became king.2 
Then he came back to Pagan. In May 1356 he was already in Pagan carrying out his 
kingly duties. In about November 1256, he was crow ned king J Although he was popularly 
laTowiTBy-fhe name of Tarukpliy - the king who fled from the Taruk , the name that he 
received after the 1287 MongoTinvasion, he was called Panpwat Sah - the Turner-after his 
maternal grandfather or~i/ccana4 as his father was kno"wn or Consu l as most of the kings 
of Pagan would like to be called after their famous ancestor Cahsu IT He built a pagoda in 
memory of his grandfather and therefore he was also known as Panpwat putixuiw tau 
dayaka6 - the donor of the Turner’s pagoda. His aunt Ari Caw described him as: 

II asariy hiy so purha try a sang ha rataud sum pa sa nhuik 11 ruiw siy mlat ewa so // 
cuiwsa mansa amattya buil pa chan phlu ca so ratana khu nhac pa skhih phlac so 
klwan 4 klwan thwan so niy kay suiw ahin jaw aroh aw a tok pa ewa so asariy hiy 
so I/ &ri Tribhuvanadityapavaradhammardjd man so // try a man ...7 

The just k ing Sri Tribhuvanadityapavaradhammarajd , the Glorious, who reveres and 
honours the Three Gems of the Lord, the Law and the Order, who is the Lord of 
the Seven Gems such as the sons of administrators, the sons of the kings, the 
ministers, and followers and the white elephant, and who shines with colour, fame 
and influence like the sun that shines over the four islands . . . 

Apart from this paniyjyric we know very little about him. We are therefore neither able 
to support or refute what the chronicles say about his being gluttinous, vain and oppressive 
and about the Mon rebellion in lower Burma during his reign. It is fortunate for students 
of history that there is an inscription which tells us part of the story of the Mongol invasion 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
during Tarukpliy’s reign.' 


1. PI. 2964-7 

2. The tlory given in the chronicles is that at Dala hunting lodge UceamJ was killed by a must elephant and 
though Panpwatsan Mliy was a junior son of tKe"3eccased, the great minister YazathingyanTemoved the 
rightful heir and placed him on the throne (Hmannan, para. 147; CPC, pp. 158-9). 

3. PI. I86 8 

4. PI. 296 5 

5. PI. 218a5 

6 . PI. 1582-4 

7. PI. 24918-19 

8 . PI. 2711-37. For translation see also JBRS, XXVI, i, pp. 53-4. 
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Before we discuss the Disaprdmuk inscription on the 1285 peace mi ssion , we will relate 
very briefly why the Mongols appeared on the scene.I The trouble with the Mongols dated 
back to 1271 when the Yunnan government under instructions from the emperor sent envois 
to_Pagan demanding tribut e. The envoys were not admitted into the king 's presence andafier 
much delay they went back carrying no tribute but onlyfner.div words. Frontier tiribes on the 
north of Burma resented the spread of the Burmese power to their areas and requested the 
Chinese to stop it. The Burmans invaded their land in 1272. On 3 March 1273, an imp erial 
ambassador with three colleagues appeared again at the court of Pagan They never returned 
~tcT China. The chronic les admit that all of them were executed b> the king’s order in spite 
of the minister Anantapyissi’s remonstrancess that “the kings of cki were never wont to kill 
ambassadors.’’^ But it seems improbable that they were executed by the king s order. It is 
simple logic that if he had killed the Chinese envoys in 1273. he wosid ac< taken the 
risk of sending his envoys to Pek jng in 1285. The Yunnan government ta 1275 reported this 
to Peking together with an urgent plea for immediate _war. Nothing however hapceoed 
until April, 1277 when the Burmese proceeded to invade Kanngai oa me Ta rag r .«r as 
the result of submission made by the c hief of that state to China. This prompted mabauoe 
from the Chinese side. The jarrison under General Hu Tu at Tali received imperial orders 
for an expedition against the Burmese. A skirmish was fought by the side of a mtr aad 
Marco Polo and others wrongly identified it as the battle of Ngasaunggyan) where the 
Burmese lost. Towards the end of 1277, the Mongols again took the offensive but they withdrew 
soon. Sachohkhyam being the northern most outpost of the Burmese, the minister Jntapaccard 
was sent there to strengthen its fortification. An inscription found at Minnanthu says:' 

II Sakarac 640 II Pisyak nhde 11 Intapacrti // man so amat kri sari // mlat kri Maha- 
kassapa arap thera klon ma hiy raka / ihera kloh phlac cim hu ruy ryah e, / kloh ka 
rna plu li I tantuin plu e, / lanluih le ma pn khay / Intapacra Ic Nddmhkhyam mruiw 
niy ra liy e' prafi lay pyak ci sa phlac khay e, 11 Sakarac 6.55 khu Sarawan nhde 
Tanchonmhun l-chan 5 ryak 5 niy lliyah / amat kri Intapacra plu ruy ma pri sa / 
ihera kloh ktiiw / Intapacra smi nhah / smak amat Puna plu e, / tantuin le 
chan e, / 4 

In the year-1278, the great minister called Intapacra made preparations to construct 
a monastery for the thera because the thera of the Most Reverend Mahdkassapa's 
establishment had no monastery (of his own). Before the monastery was built, 
the enclosure wall was put up. Even this enclosure wall was not completed. 
Intapacra (was sent) to the (?fort) of ftachonkhyani (where) he lived (until) the 
destruction of (that recently) established prah - province-occured. On 4 October 
1293 the thera's monastery which the great minister Intapacra built and left 
unfinished was completed by Intapacra's daughter and son-in-law Puna the minister. 


1. For details sec Claude de Visdclou? *'M6moircs ires inl^rcssuntcs sur le Royaume de Mien", Revue de 

rExtrbne-Orictu, II, 1883, pp. 72-88, (Rritish Musuem NJS Add. 10913) and E. Huber: "La fin de la 
Dynastic de Pagan", DEFEO, IX, pp. 633-80. 

2. Hmannan, para. 147; CPC., p. 173 

3. For Marco Polo's account of this battle, sec II. Yule: The Rook of Ser Marco Polo, II, pp. 99-104; The 

Travels of Marco Polo, text by L. F. Bcncdciio, translation by Professor Aldo Ricci, 1950. pp. 198— 
200 and Harvey; Burma, pp. 65,336-7. 

4. PI. 2771-9 
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Evidently the minis ter In tapacrti had chosen the wrong moment to do a meritorious deed . 
Before he completed building the monastery the Burmese invasion of Yunnan began and he 
was called away from the capital on military duty. It seems that from the time of Ca fisu I I 
(1174-1211) Ngasaunggyan was the northern limit of the empire! and Kaungsin was the* 
administrativ e ccntreTor northern Burma.2 Intapacrd must have been a worthy officer to have 
received the command of an important fort. Perhaps he died defending it when Mongols took 
it on 3 Dec. 1283. Kaungsin fell on9 Dec. ThcMongols penetrated as far assoutfi to Tagaung 
which wascaptured in January 1284. Hence Upper Burma became a province of China caTTcd 
Chleng-mien. Then only was the king at Pagan convinced of the Mongol strength and the 
vulnerability of his capital. He decided to leave it and went to Lhankla west of Prah and 
sent the Reverend Blsaprdmuk on a peace mission to Peking. Eor the following events 
it is best to quote Distiprtimuk hims’elf.S 

II I/ namo tassa bhagawato arahato sammd sam bnddhassa // Sakarac 647 khu 
Mrik(kasui)w nhac // Pran anok phak Lhankla nhuik mankri niy thaw mu e' // 
Anantapicah Mahapuiw kuiw Taruk e' aldala kuiw si on mu liy huciy taumu e' // 
Ananta{pi)cah Mahapuiw chuiw e' // i amhu kd kri ewa // turn ta pai le Ihwat ra 
sah ma hi // suwa(nna)lip plu am sah le ma hi // // Syah Disaprdmuk te pa mu ka 
amhu chon am I (/) t .suiw hU pan raka // ha kuiw khaw ruy mankri i amhu nhah e' // 
Taruk man chui(w) e' // i suwannalip ka man Ihwat e' sah (ma hut // a)mat tuiw Ihwat 

lat so I/ ( su)pannalip taka // ( i ) sukhamin ka (man ciy) . Ihwat te (hi) than tlia // 

khaw (khliy) nd sukhamin mu am hu khaw e' // Pukarh (maharac ka // ma)h tuiw ka 
. tanman kuiw ma khyup ryd (iii) kuiw Ihyah hd tuiw tanman (mu) Ihyah (am hu) ruy // 
suwannalip plu ruy ha kuiw Ihwat e' II (Ta)ruk pran rok liy e' 11 Taruk man ka // 
Pukarh suiw (puiw) cim hu ruy (// Susuttaki) man sa (su)ray 20000 II Pu(hadha)- 
mmika mahathi // (£ri) Dhammika sari ghat hi // akloh 70 ka Sah(tliwa)y Prah rok 
oh Ihyah khla ruy niy ciy sate // (santhan) la e' sah nhah ahi (ra)c dm hu 

tan ciy sate // hd rok (li)y e' // thuiw nhuik tan lah so syah (tui)w sah 

hd kuiw lakchoh laknak chak ruy i suiw chuiw lah e' // hd syah kui(w te) 

man ton id ewe // man le saddha ewa // Pukarh sdsana kuiw ha tuiw ma 

plu ra kroh chuiw phi la(t piy) // ha le / i Pukarh niy so siituiw e ' II ni(y ) 
ra kuiw Ihwan phi ruy // (Yachah) Ihyah (wd) chuiw (li)y e' 11 Tanchoh- 
mhun kd Tavtu tek liy e' , Plasuiw rok liy e’ // Taruk man lephac luiw cwd (hi ruy amiy 
amru cakd) Ihyan chuiw kra e' // prah mhu kd ma chuiw ra // achum mha kd (prah) 
lay cakd kuiw chuiw kra lat te // panjit i ha su ray 20000 nhah mahathi sahghdthi 
syah nhah sasana plu liy hu nhan e' // ha (chuiw) luik e' 11 maharac i (sura)y (alum) 
II sahgha alum capd hi mha (te tah) krah am // (capa kd) prah caheim amryac ma 
(to) II i surey tuiw sah than kuiw (te can) ruy (ca pri) kd (warn nd) ruy (ma) siy kun 
tha lo (krwah) so sahgha tuiw le prah twah ma wan (warn // taw) suiw pliy ruy siy kun 
kham so taka 11 mankri (pri pi) so amhu ma lo // uyan cuik so yokya kd 11 riy swan 
ruy sac pah kuiw kri ciy e' // ahwan ma chit taka II saepah (si pri kd) te asi ca c' // 

1. PI. 19a9, PI. 276a2, PI. 2775, PI. 423 lg - 2 5 

2. PI. I58 2 0, PI. 186*. PI. 248** Most probably both Ngachaunggyan and Kaungsin are on the opposite 
bank of Jthamo. 

3. PI. 2711-3? 
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Tampratik prah kuiw le riy swan a lai siy nay mu le sdsand mlal nut ft mahkri kd 
phurhd chu ton so su mo lo // aphc Kotama sasand kuiw apyak ci)y hi siy // ha ka/kok 
paicuiklivu am kok pay pri pi so kd wan // t suiw chuiw piy so te // Taruk man 
chuiw e' H 1 caka Iwjh ha phuiw I* pd e’ // pandit la ruy pity pliy sa svah tuiw kuiw 
khaw liy kok pay le cuik liy // pri pi so hi i kuiw Ihwat lat turn // isuiw hu ruv ha Id ra 
sate /I amhu le lyd ra Ihyah sate H i suiw tid klehcu hi raka ha kuiw piy taw mu so 
11 ( Ha)nlah r.Hiy 400 Kramtu mliy son muryah plyuiw khah cum 400 apoh mliy 
800 kywan nwd alum ratana .i pd kuiw rah ruy Panpwat Rap ceti nhuik Ihu e' // 

Honour to him, the Blessed, the. Saint, the Fully Enlightened. In S. 548 (1285) 
Mrigaiira year, the king was staying at L.hahkla west of Prah (either Prome or the 
capital city of Pagan). He sent Anantapicah and Mahapuiw saying: “Find out about 
the movements of the Taru k". Anantapicah and Mahapuiw said: “This task is 
a very big one. There is no go-between to send. And there is no one to make 
the gold address” (i.c. to draft the royal letter). If only we had 5>«/i Disaprdmuk 
with us, we should be able to undertake the task.” Thus they petitioned So the k mg 
called me and entrusted this task to me. 


At Sacchim and Hanlah we mide no slay. Hariag Made (he raid a A I r wy we 
sent it to the Taruk king. The Taruk king said: “Thcs goM add-ess a mat seat by 
the king. It is merely sent by the ministers; this gold address Ks for t k :s -earned 

man, if the king did not send him (?). Anyway call him.” So they called me as 

being the learned man. 

As for the Maharaja of Pagan, he made a gold address saying: “Kings should 
not imprison ambassadors. He is to act as our ambassador." Thereupon they 
released me. We reached the Taruk kingdom. As for the Taruk king, intending to 
send ( an expe ditigpl..tg.Pagan, he had despatched Prince Susuttaki (with) 20,000 
soldiers, the Mahathera Puhadhammikd , the Sahghathera Sri Dharnmika , and (the 
monks of) 70 monasteries to reach the city of Sahthway (?Tagaung) and caused 
them to stop there.' He caused them to halt there in view of the fact that the mon- 
soon was heavy at the time. 

In due course we arrived. Thereupon the monks who were halted there, present¬ 
ed gifts and prescots to me and said as follows: “How the king is longing for you 
Sir! And the king is a good Buddhist! Please tell him that we could not preach the 
religion at Pagan (because no body is there).” 

As for me, having passed the abode of these persons (due to) stop at Pagan, 
I spent Lent at Yachah.\ In Tachnhmhun (November) 1 went up to Taytu (Peking).2 
In Plasuiw (December) I arrived there. 


1. Yachat i is probably Yachi of Marco Polo which is today in the (.o-tz'u district. 

2. -Taydu <T' ai-tu), ihc Great Capital, also known as Qanbaliq (the Cambulac of Marto Polo), the Khan's 
city from 1267. Handbook of Oriental History, p. 212. 

5 • UPM.IApli.IOOO. 2.3.a-7 Ss 
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The Taruk king was well pleased and we exchanged words and questions, but 
nothing was said of state affairs. But at the end we talked of state affairs. “JPundit! 
these 20,000 soldiersUf mine and the mahathera, sahghathera and the monks I am 
sending to propagate the Religion." I replied: "Maharaja ! All these soldiers, all 
these monks, will be steadfast only if there is paddy. Is not paddy the root of the 
prosperity of the kingdom ? If these soldiers continously eat nothing but mloced 
toddy, will they not all die of pains in the stomach? And the remaining (?) monks, 
also, durst not enter (?) the kingdom (or capital). And if they run away into the 
jungle, they are all bound to die! 6 King! is not your work finished? A man who 
plants a garden, pours water and make the tree grow. He would never pinch the 
tips. Only when the tree have fruited, he eats the fruit. First pour water on the 
kingdom of Tam pran k' Small it is, but the Religion is most excellent. O King! are 
you not one who prays for the boon of Buddhahood? Grant that the religion of 
Father Koiama be not destroyed! The Kingdoms that you, O King, have conquered 
are very many and very great. Tampratit kingdom is small, a mere appendage. 
Because there is the Religion, the Bodhislattva prefers (?) the kingdom. Let not the 
soldiers enter yet! As for me, I shalT f„si plant rice and beans. When the rice and 
beans arc full grown, then enter!" 

Thus I replied; and the Taruk king said : “In these words my profit also is 
included. Pundit! Call the monks who were running hither and thither at the time 
of your coming and plant rice and beans. When they arc full grown, then send 
them onto me!” When he had said thus, 1 had to go. And there was indeed a 
respite (? or delay). 

Out of gratitude to me for this, the king gave me 400 pay of land at Hanlah and 400 
pay of land at Kramtu , including monsoon and dry weather paddy land and nursery- 
land - altogether 800 pay with slaves and cattle. All these I dedicate to the Three 
Gems at the cell of Panpwat rap - the Turners' Quarter. 

According id this inscription, when the Taruk came, the king did not go down to Bassein as 
mentioned in the chroniclesl but took to the hills on the west of the capital or Prome. On 
the suggestion of his ministers AnantapicaR (probably the minister who objected to the 
execution of the envoys in 1273) and Maltapuiw, he sent Disapramuk to Taytu who arrived 
there in about December 1285. The Taruk came under command of Prince Susuttaki 
(7Hsueh-hsiieh,-ti-chin) and they were twenty thousand strong. Among them there were 
also monks from seventy monasteries under the leadership of Mahathera Punnadhammika who 
were to propagate Buddhism at Pagan. While negotiations were in progress, the enemy was 
in occupation of Santlway (Tagaung). Disapramuk said that he was successful in persuad¬ 
ing the Taruk king to recall his army so that the kingdom of Tampratit might revive from 
the devastations of the invading army and send tribute soon. Everybody concerned at that 
time might think that the troubles were over. Unfortunately it was only a truce. The king 
on his way to the capital in 1287 passed through Prome where one of his sons poisoned him 
and internal troubles followed in the wake of it. The Yunnan governmant saw opportunities 
of taking advantage of this internal dissension and so disregarding the imperial orders, came 


. Hmannan, para 147; CPC. p. 175. 
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down to Paga n with Prince Ye-sin Timur at its head and occupied the city. But they helped 
the royal family to je-establish itself. Thus, the next king after TarukpUy~iuas Rkuymmnmt l 
who^ waT anojntcd king on Monday, 12 Waxing of Atlwayta, S. 651 (30 May 1289). He M 
hjs son Sihg hapati to receive investiture from the emperor,2 but in A.D. 1297, he becane 
Kzn kla modi - the dethroned king, i.e. he was dethroned. Perhaps Rhuynansyah and 
‘Sidghapti were put to death for being in league with the Mong ols to put the country under 
foreign control. In an inscriptio n dated 1302, we find mention of Taruk prahld so Taktaumi 
mankri * - the great king Taktaumu who went to the city of Taruk, which supports the fact 
that a scion of the fallen house went to Yunna n as a rival of Conac for the throne of Pagan. 
Perhap*s this Taktaumi is Kumdr a Kassapa (Kou-ma-la-kia-chipa-sou-tan-pa-tcho-li) of 
the Chi nese acc ounts. But the king of Pagan was king only in name. Asankhayd 5 establish¬ 
ed himself at Myinsaing , his brother Rdjasa njiyqm at Mekkaya and their youngest brother 
Sihasi at Pihle?% These three were the real rule rs and the king was a mere jjuppet in 
their hands. They dethroned Rhuynansyan in 1297 and put Conac on the throne. He was 
mentioned as Siri Tribhayanddittyapavaradhammardja Mad Lulad 1 or Tatosukri * in the 
inscriptions. Taktaumi was successful in convincing the Mongols that he was a better 
claimant to the throne of Pagan. So the Mongols came again in 1300. This time the 
objective was not Pagan but Myinzaing under Asankhayd and his two brothers who perhaps 
played upon the nationalist sentiments against Mongol suzerainty and had been able even to 
take bac k Singu and MaleTrorn foreign control?” The brothers were driven to defensive 
warfare only and their town was besieged. Gold offered by them, and summer heat of the 
dry zon e of central Burma persuaded the enemies to raise the ^siegc and go back.9 The 
province of Ch?hg-mien was formally abolished on 4 April 1303. Whether it was gold or 
heat that defeated the invaders , the three brothers put it on record as being due to their 
milit ary prowes s. 

/ atu maH lha so / cac sikr i phtoc so / Sirl Asankhya / Rdja / Sihasi mah so / Taruk 
cac kuiw nhip nan nuiri sa / hi ackuiw 3 yok... JO 

Lords of the War without peer, Glorious Asankhya, Rdja and Sihasi - the three 
brothers who suppressed the Taruk arm y . . . 

From Aniruddh a to Tarukpliy there were eleven kings of the Pagan Empire which at 


1. PI. 282*. PI. 287 a 4 , PI. 4172 

2. E. Huber “La fin de la Dynastic de Pagan" BEFEO, IX, p. 670 

J. PI. 2862 

4. PI. 396* 4 - PI. 396bt 

3. PI. 4172 

6 These three places belong to the Eleven Vil lages. See Map 2 

7. PI. 290b 3 , PI. 29228 

». PI. 392*6 

9. The popular story about this is that although the comma nders of the invading army took the bribe, they 
did one act of good turn by letting their men help oh the~Kyaukse irrigation works and thus the Thindwe 
canal was constructed. (Harvey: Burma, p. 77) Unfortunately we find the mention of Sadihway 
~k1rod in an inscription dated A.D. 1197 (PI. 20a2) and therefore it is impossible to believe that the canal 
tkras only constructed in 1300 by the Chinese. If the Chinese had any thing at all to do with tbe canal it 
probably was repairing it. See below p.43, a. 2 

*0. P|. 276a 4-3 . See below p. 40 
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the zenith of its power probably included the whole stretch of land: 

/ Pukam ana Non U ca so fid Chon Khyam luin oh Pukam akriy Sariypaccard ca sa 

ka To way luih o/i...l 

from Non U to Nd Chon Khyam upstream of Pukarp and from Sariypaccard to 

Taway downstream of Pukam. 

The Salween river was the eastern boundary but in the west, although the chronicles claim 
that Arakan was in the empire* we find no epigraphic evidence to prove it. Probably the 
lords of Arakan recognized the suzerainty of Pagan. It seems that the city of Pagan was 
founded in about tenth century or early eleventh century and it remained the capital city 
right down to the end of the thirteenth century which is a very long time for a city in Burma. 
The best days were during the reigns of Cafisu II and Ndtohrr.yd. The Mon language was 
the official language of Burma until the death of Thi[luin Man in A.D. 1113 and the 
Burmese culture was very much under the influence of Mon in those days "Some historians 
prefer to call this early period ‘the Mon period of the Pagan dynasty*. Then there 
was the transition period from 1113 to 1174 where the burmanization. movement set in. 
Therefore, it was only from 1174 that the Burmans could have there own way both politically 
and culturally. After Ndtohmya the empire began to decline. Probably the central 
government had lost control over the outlying parts of the empire and bandits and robbers 
infested the countryside. King Klacwa tried to improve the administration and check its 
downhill run but was not successful. The kings that followed Klacwa were easy going as 
was wont to happen in a comparatively long dynasty. Moa whom Aniruddha conquered in 
A.D. 1057 made an attempt to revive their national freedom early in the reign of Thiluih Mari 
but the king’s diplomacy averted the danger to the empire. They never tried it again until the 
time of TarukpUy. The king was inefficient and so internal troubles alone could have 
destroyed the empire. But the final blow came from the Mongols. They wanted 
recognition of their overlordship which the Burmans proudly refused. Even when the 
capital city was occupied, the Mongols tried to help the royal family to re-establish itself but 
there were no more great kings to weld the empire together again. Thus the story of Pagan 
ends with the story of a king whose name goes down into posterity as the king who fled from 
the Chinese. • < 


t. PI 421*2-23 

2. Conquest of Arakan in A.D. 1118. See Harvey: Burma, p. 45 
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CHAPTER III 

BURMESE ADMINISTRATION 1044-1287 

THE traditional date for the foundation of Pagan which was to become the centre o f the 
Burmese power in the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries is A.D. 849. But if the theory that the 
Burmans came into Burma sometime after the Nanchao raids of A.D. 832-5 is acceptable, the 
year A.D. 849-50 for establishing their capital at Pagan would be too soon. It might have 
been founded in the 10th century. I 

Before Pagan became the centre of the Burmese Empire which King Antruddha and his 
successors built, there were many other Burmese centres or settlements around Pagan which 
would have had an equal chance of becoming centres themselves as they were all under the 
rule of l ocal ch iefs who invariably enjoyed the title of - the king. Subsequently the 
mai\ of Pagan became mankri 3 - the great king-and was recognised as the leader of all Burmans. 
It seems that the Burmans when they entered Burma settled first in the fertile area called 
chai la rwd4 _ eleven villages, in the Kyaukse district. These eleven settlements were Panlay, 
PJafimand, Mlacsa , Ranun, M rankhuntuin, Parian, Tamm, Sahton , Makkkara, Tapiaksi , 
and Khamlhui. They spread out fanwise and dominated central Burma. The inscnp«>o«sof 
our period mention very often these first settlements in tbc Kyaukse area. They vied the tens 
khruinb to denote their first home and tuikj and , tiuk* for the nearby places where they moved 
into subsequently. The word nuihham 9 came into use only when Amrwddka aad his aacces- 
sors were able to enlarge their power and subjug ate the neighbouring more or less al*ec 
settlements extending from Ko hca'n in the north to Tajuinsare and Ta*ai in the south :0 Of 
CafmMl (1174-1211) it is mentioned in an inscription dated A.D. 1196H that he ruled an 
empire which extended from Takon and ftachorikhpam in the north to Salankrell and Sacchitam 
in the south and from Macchakiri (Chin Hills) in the west to the Salwan (River Salween) in 
the east. In A.D. 1292 soon after the Mongol invasion King Rhuynansyan (Kyawrwal 
claimed that his empire had ftachontiwd in the north and Tawai in the south as its 
boundaries. 13~ This claim was rather of the past. But according to the above mentioned 
inscription of A.D. 1196 which gives the extent of the empire at thfe height of its power we 
find that the Pagan monarchy held sway over an area which is roughly the same as 
modern Burma with the exception of Arakan in the west, the tran s-Salween area in the east 
and the major portion of the modern Kachin state in the north. 


1. See above pp. 1-3. Sec also JBRS, XLII, i, 80 

2. PI. 143a 16 , etc. 

3. PI. 10a 1 , PI. 19a 14 , etc. 

4. PI. 16224-5 

5. See Map 2. 

6 . PI. 3I 11 (6 khrtiln) 

7. PI. I2 15 , PI. 20a 12 , PI. 423 12 

8 . Sec JBRS, XXX, i, p. 304, n. 14 

9. PI. 19a 6 , PI. 276a 2 

10. PI. I9a9, PI. 276a 2 , PI. 2775, P |. 423 2 2 

11. PI. 19a 

12. Salahkre probably is Cape Salang. 

13. PI. 276a 2 
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BUDDHISM IN BURMA 


The King of Pagan was an absolute monarch and (his word was law. From Aniruddha 
down to the last days of Thibaw the idea of absolutism prevailed and therefore Sir George 
Scott's remark on Burmese monarchy is worth repeating here. 

The King's power was absolute ; his only restraint were his voluntary respect for 
Buddhist rules and precepts, general for all believers or particular to the kingly 
estate. Otherwise he was lord and master of the life and property of every one 
his subjects. No hereditary rank or title existed in the kingdom except in the royal 
family. Outside of that the king was the source of all honours. Official position 
was the only sign of rank and all officials were appointed or dismissed at the king’s 
will. Dismissal usually meant absolute ruin, a step from the court to the 
gaol. On the other hand, any one, not a slave or an outcast might aspire 
to the highest offices in the state. The country and people were entirely at 
the disposal of the king and the only check on misrule was the fe^r of insurrection!. 

The inscriptions of our period express similar ideas on kingship. King Aniruddha is 
mentioned as cakkrawatiy2 - the Lord of the Universe. Queen Phwa Jaw when dedicating 
slaves and lands in A.D. 1272 described her husband King Narasiihgha - Uccand as 

riy mliy khapsim so askhih phlac lha so mlat cwd so ha lah skhih mahkri 2 
my most excellent husband, lord the king, lord of all water and land. 

About her grandson King Tarukpliy she said : 

/ / asariy hiy so purhd tryd sahgha ratana sum pa nhuik // ruiw siy mlat lha so su taw 
taka e, kuiw kway rd phlac tha so 11 alwarh so mahtakd nhah hi hwal tha so 11 chan 
phlu ca so ratand apoh aphaw skhih phlac tha so // Jambudip klwan nhuik thwan so niy 
kay suiw ahin caw aroh lok pa tha so // asariy hiy so 11 Sri Tribhuwanadityapawara- 
dhammarajd // Utcand man so mahkri //4 

King Utcand also called Sri Tribhawanddityapawaradhammardjd the Glorious, 
who shines with colour, fame and influence like the sun resplendent 
on Jambudipa island; who is the lord and comrade of all the jewels headed 
by the White Elephant; who is at peace with kings spread all over the 
world; who is the refuge of all good people who revere an<J honour the Three 
Glorious Gems. 

King Klacwa enjoyed even greater praise as he was described as 

Arimattapura man so prah nhuik // acuiw ra so alwan akay phun tan khiuw kri cwd 
lha so Klacwd mahkri 

The Great King, an exceedingly powerful Lord of Arimaddanapura. 


I. G. Scon: CUBSS, I ii. p. 469 
. 2. PI. 160a* 

3. PI. 23510-H 

4. PI. 2341-4 and PI. 2472-5 

5. PI. 246 
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In all these expressions the prevailing idea was that th e king was the most powerful person 
in the state and being the lord of land and water he was also the lord of life apd death as 
land and water were the source of all life. Practically there was no check to this kind of 
|hsolnt ism.except the fear o f insurrection as Sir George Scott has rightly observed. But in 
view of the fact that Buddhism was flourishing in those days, religi on had an enormous 
influence upon the kings. A king was always looked upon as purha fo ri) - a future Buddha, 
and thus being a Boddhis attva he was supposed to be pious, kind and indulgent. When he 
was dealing with the clerg y, he was wise not to offend them. The following instance will 
show us how a despot was held in check when he made a false step that aroused the opposi¬ 
tion of the Order . There was an AraAfiav dsika sect of B uddhists getting more and more 
popular during the latter half of the Pagan dy nasty. There are many inscrip tions? record* 
ing the monk s of this sect as buying up land especially in the Chindw in area and thus 
increasing the religious land which was a disadvantdge to the roya l treasury as the king 
could get no revenu e out of these lands. In addition to these, wealthy people and officials 
were in the habit of dedicating their lands to religious establishments. It seems that King 
Klacwd decided to stop this loss of_rcvenue by confisc ating the religious lands. In A.D. 
T235,~ioon after his accession he started taking over these lands and consequently the monks 
raised an objection which compelled him to appoint a royal commission to look into lbs 
matter. The commission decided in favour of the monks and as a result the king had to 
relinquish his claims.3 This instance gives us two important facts. Firstly, that thejtings 
of Burma were not always surrounded by mere sycopha nts and opportunists. They used 
wise people and followed their advice in times of crisis. Appointing a commission to settle 
a big problem was a usual practice except in the case of a haughty monarch like Tarvkpi 
who refused counsel on the eve of the Mon gol invasion.* In an inscription dated A.D. 1291 
it is mentioned that in the king*) presence there arc always samp yaA kalan suAaytp hurd smi 
pdkhamin S - executive officers, squires, astrologers, doctors of medicine and scholars. On the 
strength of Kyanzittha’s Palace I nscription (A.D. 1101-2)6 we may venture to assume that 
the astrologers were Brahmans. Another inscription tells us that immediately after his 
accession in A.D. 1235, King Klacwd gave a hundred pay of land to Brahma n astrologers who 
probably conducted his coronatio n.? Secondly, when confronted with an opposition*which 
might prove fatal, even an ambitious king like Klacwd deemed it wise to yield. 

•.a 

I - 

Although the king was the most important figure in the state, he could not possibly 
rnn the government alone. As the empire grew he had to appoint ministers and officers to 
help him in the administrat ion. The ministers were called by the Sanskrit name amdtya and 
the word wungyi for a minister, meaning one having a great responsibility, was not yet in 
we. Very often amdt ya was shortened into amat with a suffix kri to denote the chief 


I- PI. 36^. PI. IIS*. 5 , PI. 143a 9 , PI. 181*. etc. 
2 PI. 268, PI. 380, PI. 395, PI. 423, etc. 

1 PI. 9015-16. p|. 231b 6 
* Hmannan, para. 147; CPC , p. 173 
1 PI. 27218 
4 Ep. Dirm. Ill, i, IX 
7 PI. I02 18 
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minister. There was no distinction between civil and military offices and any minister of' 
officer was bound to lead a military campaign when necessary. Thus when making a dedica¬ 
tion in A.IX 1223 the donor Ananlasura described himself as amattya // mahdsendpatil- 
ministcr and commander-in-chief of King Ndtonmyd. Including this Ananlasura, there were 
altogether five ministers at Natohmyd' s court. The remaining four were Asankyd, Aswa t, 
Rajasankram and CaturadgasQ.l Incidentally we have to note here that it destroys the 
traditional belief in Burma about the Hluttaw-the chief administrative office and its four 
ministers. This tradition starts with Ntitorimyti's reign when the king, it is said, had four 
elder brothers who took a great interest in the administration and eventually became four 
ministers of the king. Epigraphic evidence gives us five ministers and unfortunately none of 
them arc mentioned as having any blood relationship with the king. These five ministers 
quelled the rebellion headed by Pyamkhi and Sidghapicafi, the half-brothers of the king and 
therefore they earned a rich reward of seven hundred pay of land each for bravery when 
suppressing the rebellion. This also is clear evidence that there was no sharp demarcation 
between civil and military duties. There was another trouble in the north (at Tagaung) 
during Natorimya's reign and an officer named Lakkhdna La k nay was sent to settle it. He 
came back in triumph and was richly rewarded. 4 Towards the end of the dynasty, the 
tittle cac sukri was conferred upon ministers during the lime w hen they were in active_service. 
For example, the three Shan brothers Asahkkayd, Singhasu and Rajasankram who became 
popular after the Mongol invasion were usually mentioned us amatkri or $ampyan kri .• 
But in an inscription dated A.D. 1292 they were addressed as cacsukri - generals, in the 
following manner: 

Pukam rnahkri e lu phlac lha so / atu man ilia so / cac sukri phlac so / Sirl 
Asankyd / Raja / Sihasu man so / Taruk coc kuiw nhip nan nuih sa / hi ackuiw 
3 yok* 

equals of the great king of Pagan, incomparable (in bravery). Lords of the War, 
Glorious Asahkhyd , Raja and Sihasu - the three brothers who subdued the Taruk 
army. 

During Klacwa's reign the chief minister was Manoraja 3 who was probably also called 
Manurdja 4 which names closely associate with Manu - the law giver. It is also possible 
that he war. a noted judge of the time. He held a very important position as being Kohcaft 
MahasamanS - the Viceroy of Kaungsin and kuiwmhu(> - Commander of the Life Guard. 
This is also another instance of a combined responsibility for civil ‘and military services 
in one person. 

Next to the ministers, there were sampyah and kalan who were executive officers no 
I. PI. 73* 

2 & 3 PI. 42 17 , PI. 190a 12 

4. PI. 23lb 1 

5. PI. 274 , - <: . PI. 282 I4 ,'PI. 291 • *, PI. 2973° 

6 . PI. 276aX5 

7. PI. 231b 6 

8 . PI. 331b 7 
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doubt but the nature of whose service is not known yet. Kalan seems to be slightly 
mbordinate to the sampyan and sampyan is often found ar a term interchangeable 
with the word amat (minister) in the inscriptions of the latter half of the 
dynasty.* Even t^ie chief minister Manoraja mentioned above, and who was also 
fcnown as Mahasaman - the Viceroy - was in one instance mentioned as sampyan 
t/ahdsaman.i In the like manner the Commander-in-Chief Anatasura of King Natonmya 
was also known as sampyan Anantasura. 3 There were also judges addressed by the name 
trya sampyan.4 Therefore one wonders whether we should put sampyan on an equal status 
■with amatya though the term today has lost its former importance and means only an official 
of inferior rank.5 King Thiluin Man is popularly known as Kyanzittha and we assume that 
the name is the corruption kalan cacsa - the Officer Prince If kalan means only a village 
headman as is the modern interpretation, we are doing injustice to our popular hero who 
Was the man - king, of Htihlaing before he became marikn - the great king, of Pagan. 
It seems that Kalan was an executive officer of a fairly high rank. Professor G. H. Luce 
gives us a very useful note on these two words. 

SAMPYAN ; KALAN : These are probably Mon words in origin, though very 
common in Old Burmese, Cap sumbah seems to occur as a title in the oldest Mon 
inscription, found at Lopb uji, Siam and dating from the 8th century (see BEFEO, 
XXV, 186; XXX, 83-4). Sumberi (or samhrri) and Kalm occur frequently in 
Kyanzitttha Palace Inscription (Ep. Brm., Ill,i,lX); the former also an Old Mon 
terracotta plaques found at Tavoy and elsewhere ( ASB ., 1924, pp. 38-4U).6 

It seems that these ministers and high officers of the court needed to have a high standard of 
educat ion though in some cases a favourite might rise to a high position. In an inscription 
dated A.D. 1278 the educational qualification of a minister was mentioned as follows. 

II pitakat sum pum le (at cwd ilia sa // sansakruit byakaruin hurd sma amhu Ic lat 
tha so II caturangabi jay man so // amat kn son plu so kloti atop nhuik // 7 
At the place where the monastery built by the great minister called Caturangabi jay 
who is well versed in the Three Pitaka , as well as learned in Sanskrit, Grammar. 
Virology and Medicine, stands . . . 

Besides these amat, sampyan and kalan, there were other officers at the court. Ali of 
'■hem invariably come under the general term mankhyont - companions of tee i.az, or 
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maricci - servants of the king, or manlulani - youths of the king. ' There was 
also another set of courtiers called sunaytol - squires. Probably they were the king's 
favourites who grew up with him. In one case suriayloau was mentioned together 
with muchuiw 4 - the hunters. There were also secr etaries and clerks who were mentioned as 
atwanruyS cdmroht, cakhipitiwi and cakhit who wrote down 'the orders of th e kin g and 
passed them on to the executive officers. Incidentlly one cdkhipuiw was a concubin e of 
King Tarukpliy.'* In despatching joyal orders to the distric ts, the king had mro/icjlO - 
mounted couriers-probably under an officer mrari sukri.H 

As judicial assistants to the king there were samphama.12 An inscription dated A.D. 
1218 gives a clear definition of the word samphama. It says: rhiy taw niy amu chan khran 
so samphama tuiw 13 - the judges of the royal court who try the legal cases. The judges and 
magistrates had other designations also. They were called trya sukri *4 as today or simply 
trya 15 which also means a law suit or the legal code or the Pha rma. In another case the 
name amfut cuiwlC was used to signify a judge possibly of civil suits in contrast to a judge 
of petty theft cases as khuiw sukriH. The clerk attached to a khui sukri was called a 
khuiwtrydcdkhi.i* There were also woman judges. 19 As for the officers of the districts 
there were tuik sukri2 0 to look after the tuik - province, mruiw sukriH to look after the 
fort and ma sikriU to look after the village and ki_ sukrill to look after the 
king's granaries. In an inscription dated A.D. 1260 there is the mention of a woman 
kliy suknl* - officer who looked after the suburb of the city, and at the same time she was 
described as a junior queen of the king. 

As revenue surveyors, there were pay tuinli officers. In an inscription dated A.D. 
1244 the donor is mentioned as puin sukri Sattya or puil sukri Satlya.2b We do not know 
which is the right spelling nor do we know the function of this office. As the/ice 
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Und of Kyaukse was entirely dependent upon irrigation, there must have been special officers 
to supervise the irrigation. Unfortunately we find very little mention of the canals in the 
inscriptions. In an inscription of A.D. 1220 one officer called SuwannapijaH is mentioned as 
the officer in charge of digging a canal.1 In passing we must note that the Thindwe canal 
was not constructed by the Mongols in A.D. 1301 as the chronicles say because we find the 
mention of Sahthway Mroh as early as A.D. 1198.2 

To guard the frontiers troops were probably garrisoned atjitratcgic points and these 
guards it seems were mostly non-B urmans. An inscription of A.D. 1248 mentions the 
“presence of Cakraw kari saFU - ?Sagaw guards at the Chipton (Poison Mountains) outp ost, 
somewhere in the north of Kyaukse district. There was a group of people who used to have 
kumtharr 4 or bhummai as prefixes to their names and they figured as important people in the 
sale of land, or in helping the reve nue coll ectors. The actual nature of their duty is not 
known but it seems that they belonged to the landed gentry. In villages there were also 
sarrnri and sahlyan who were supposed to be elders of the village. Perhaps they were 
“p resid ent and vice-president of a local sari - an association of some sort. Generally they 
were males6 but sometimes we find the term being prefixed to the name of a woman like 
sahkri Uiw , Si SahJ but to make the matter more confused, it is also used as a prefix for 
some monks® or as klori sankri? - the sankri of the monastery. If the word sankri is used 
exclusively for the monks we could understand that sari being the short form for scrig ha . 
the Order , sahkri must mean a chief m onk. But unfortunately, it is not the case. At the 
present stage, all we know about this word is that it means some very respectable perser. or 
a monk and if he be a layman sankri he had some admini strative duty in his locaii'._. There 
were also ruin sahkri .>0 ruin sukri ll and ruin san li whose names were always associated 
with land, transactions and they were employed to put up boun dary pillars or inscription 
piljars recording the dedicati ons. They also figured as very important persons in law suits 
concerning land and were often ordered by the judges to put up the boundary pillars.13 
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To do away with the pillar they set up was a seriou s offence. An inscription records 
that in A.D. 1226 a person called pyagghasura, probably an officer, dedicated five 
hundred and fivepa> of land and a sa mpham a or judge of the royal court ordered sankri 
Na_Ph\vay San and satilyati fia Warn Sa Sari to put up the b oundary stones. Tanluin Na Ra c 
and party destroyed them and therefore they were fined one hundred (ticals) of nuyjtyan - 
pure silver.! One can imagine how serious the offence was to be fined one hundred ticals 
of silver when a tical bought nearly two acres of good paddy land.2 

It seems that all dedjcaiioirs of land to the religious establishments were to be reported 
to the king and in one inscription it is mentioned that no less a person than the chief minister 
MaMsman recorded it in the royal register.3 But there must have been a special officer to 
. do this registration. We find that Aswat one of the five ministers of Natorimva was described 
I as the aklani tan so man amat* - the Royal Registrar. In a law suit between Mahakassapa 
and Cakraw guards of Chiptort, the judgment was passed in favour of Mdhako.ssapa because 
the dedication of the land in question was found recorded in the royal register.5 Usually in 
such cases, after the judgment was pronounced, the judge ordered it to be put on record. 
The regular phrase for this order is amukwan khat <iy.*> Some times the phrase ca khvup el - 
to fix by written words was used. One might safely presume that the rulings were written 
on palm leaves as piy ca lari lat raka R - being recorded on the palm leaves, occurs in some 
inscriptions. But in certain very important cases, a special record was made. For example 
an inscription has : 

I amokwan rati e' lakpam klyani 2 lhap akrd than rwak ca hi c’ //9 

It is recorded on a teddy palm (terminalia oliveri) leaf which is put between two 
boards of a cotton tree (bombax malabaricum) wood. 

Anything that should go on record concerning royalty was put in a separate register. The 
Jayaparattati inscription says that a dedication made by Natohmya eight years after his 
accession was by his orders put on record by four officers i nathak caraft 10- an upper register. 

In a law suit, after the judge had pronounced his verdict, if the parties were happy 
about the judgement, they ate pickled tea together. That was the custom in Burma before 
the English came. But when it started is a moot point. We find no mention of such 
practice in the inscriptions dating up to A.D. 1300. There is even no mention of Ibliak - 
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pickled tea, in any inscription. Instead of this practice of eating pickled tea together, old 
Surmans sat down to a.feast where a great quantity of meat and liquor was consumed, 
they did the same thing after every la nd t ransaction. Even if one party was a monk, the 
price of land included siy phuiw sa phuiwi theprice for liquor and the price for meat. For 
example Mahakassapa bought one thousand j>ay of land from the Saaw at the price of a tical 
per pay and at the end of the transaction the Saaw were given a feast when lhamah phuiw 
siy phuiw sa phuiwi - the price for cooked rice, meat and drink - amounted to fifty-four 
ticals. They were not satisfied with that and so they were given two and a quarter ticals 
again for the price of liquor. Professor G. H. Luce’s note on this custom is reproduced 
below. 

It seems that this custom was strongest in outlying regions and that it became 
increasingly common after the fall of Pagan. Very likely it was a survival of the 
• old drunken sacrificial rites of pre-Buddhist Burma which still continue in the 
Chin Hills, Wa States, Karenni and elsewhere.3 

A very interestingjaw suit in which the jrival claimants quarrelled for three generations 
is recorded in an inscription dated A.D 1262.4 The substance of the inscription is 
given below. In A.D. 1187 (i.e. during Cahsu II’s reign) Lord Caku Kri gave some 
of his lands to the monastery of the Chief Monk called Sa Til San. The chief monk 
caused a waterjank to be constructed and turned the land into ajpa ddv fi eld. It seems that 
the land was wasteland before this. Lord Caku Kn expressed his wonder at this change and 
made a solemn vow that the land he had thus dedicated in support of the religion would not 
be included in his estates that his descendants would inherit when he passed away. Thus the 
land became dedicated pcrmenantly to the monastery where the chief monk Sa Til Sah was 
fiead. Sa Tit Sah enjoyed the produce:of the land during his life time. After Sat Til Sah, 
Skhin Upacah became head of the monastery. During Skhin Upacah's life time/ a devotee 
called SaCihcimSah planted toddy palms around the water tank. Skhin Upacah also 
enjoyed the produce of the land during all his life time. Then Skhin Muntoh became head 
of the monastery and it was during his tenure that one Uin Mwan Sah the granddaughter of 
Lord Caku Kri claimed the land. When officers Kanharan and Kahkabhatra came for 
inspecting the villages, the case was brought to their notice. One Sa C han Sah who was 
once a monk at the said monastery and who witnessed the occasion when Lord 
Caku Kri made the dedication was brought before the officers. Sa Chan Sah said, “I knew 
and saw Lord Caku Kri dedicate this land to the Religion. I was the very man employed to 
construct the r es ervoir antTdig the well. If Uin Mwan Sah wants to say to the contary, let 
her say so in the name of Lord Buddha.” With this Uin Mwan Sah refused to comply. Then 
in order to put more weight on what he had first spoken, he dhat khi piy e’i - lifted the 
relics of Buddha - qnd repeated his knowledge of the dedication. Witnesses to this act were 
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the chief monk NohCok, the monk Tuiri MaLup and the wealthy man fta Rok LwaySari. 
Thus judgement was passed in favouPoF the Religion. This was in the year A.D. 1220. 
Skhin Munton was succeeded by Sukhamin Sanpori and Buddhapa Saiikri subsequently. 
Then in A.D. 1262, Sid Phun Rok San and $a Pa Say, grandsons of Cafisawai, seized the 
land. Skhiii Silakuma, the then head of the monastery complained. Two .officers Samanta- 
picad and Rdjapuih took up the case. Twentyfour villagers were summoned to bear 
witness. All unanimously said that they knew the land having been dedicated by Lord 
Caku Kri to the monastery of Sa Tit San and up to the present chief monk Silakuma, there 
had been six generations of chief monks enjoying the produce of the land. Thus, the officers 
decided in favour of the Religion again. 

In this law suit, we know how a case was considered and decided in those days. It is 
also interesting to note that there were two officers who look equal responsibility in deciding 
the case and that the witness was to lift the relics of Buddha to affirm the truth of what he 
said. Another important thing that we come across is that the Pagan inscriptions made no 
mention of the Dhammasattha^ - the Code of Law, or Rdjasattha - the Rulings, which were 
in general use in post Pagan periods. Therefore it is tempting to conclude that there is no 
truth in the Dhammasattha of Burma claiming antiquity. For example. Dr. Forchhammer 
says that the date for the Dhammavilasa Dhammasat is given as A.D. 1172.2 It is said that 
a Taluiri monk called Sariputta compiled this Dhammasat and as a result he received the 
tittle of Dhammavilasa from King Caiisu II (1174-1211). The tutor of Satonmya, son and 
and successor of Cahsu II was a native of^ower Burma, born at A folana village to the east 
of Jfl/a3 and this monk was given the title o( Dhammarajaguru when Satonmya became 
king. But Dhammavilasa cannot be identified with this Dhammarajaguru 

King Klacu'd made a unique attempt to assure the peace and tranquility of hissubjccti 
by issuing an edict against thieves.4 The edict is dated Thursday 6, May 1249. He decreed 
that his edict must be written on stone pillars and every village with mere than fifty house: 
must have one erected in the village. Only eleven of the edict pillars ha .e been discovered 
He said: “Kings of the past punished thieves by divers tortures starting with impaling 
I desire no such destruction. I consider all beings as my own children and with compassioi 
towards all, I speak these words”. Then he continued to give various kinds of torture 
all of which were direct translations of the relevant portions on punishment 
from the Majjhima Nikdyd, the Ahguttara Nikaya and the hiiianda Panda, whicl 
were exceedingly cruel in nature. He may not have intended to use these dir 
punishments. It seems that he was only tryingto frighten his subjects mo living good live? 
With this threat, he probably hoped to have law and order in hs reate There is an interesi 
ing passage in this edict, where the word amunwan is referred tcai i scr. of manual for th 
punishments. It says: 

khuiw so hut can muka / amunwan cd kuiw phat ay t mmh * cd twatt akra 

sukhuiw son / »' mad so / aplac te plac mu ka /1 man so tom te pty ap e, hu piye,i 
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(When a thief is caught and tried,) and found guilty, the amunwan ca is read 
(or referred to). In the amunwan ca, what sort of punishment would be given for 
what sort of crime is mentioned. Then he is punished accordingly. 

Although it is difficult to explain what amunwan ca exactly means we know by inference that 
it was some kind of penal code. 

We know very little of the revenue administration of the dayl. A few references 
however may be gleaned from inscriptions. For instance the land revenue from one hundred 
jay of land was one hundred pieces of loincloth2 and in another the land revenue from three 
thousand pay of land was one hundred viss of copper and one hundred pieces of linen or 
if it was in paddy, the revenue was one basket of paddy for each pay.l From a fishery the 
revenue was ten viss of copper.4 Evidently glebe lands were free from taxation. In an 
inscription dated A.D. 1260 a case is recorded where a _yillagc headman assessed certain 
religious land*. This was reported to the Mahathcra Samantahhatfra who sent Sukhamin's 
son to King Tarukpliy to inform him of the misdemeanour of one of his olficcrs. The King 
ordered Mahasman the chief minister to inform the headman that the land was exempted 
from all taxation in the future. An inscription pillar was set up bearing this royal order 
together with a curse by the Mahathera which said that if any government official in future 
attempted to collect revenue from the said land may he be swallowed by thecarth and cooked 
in the Avici hell. 

4 . 

Now, let us look into the story of the origin of the Hluttaw according to the chronicles. 
S'dtorimyti was the youngest son of King Const FI, who superseding his four elder brothers 
became king. Taking up this story Mr. G. E. Harvey goes on to described the appearance 
of Hluttaw. 

One reason why his brothers loyally accepted his succession was that he virtually 
abdicated all power into their hands. The four of them met daily and transacted 
the affairs of the kingdom. Thus was founded the Hluttaw Yon, the Court of the 
Royal Commission, which remained till the end the council of the ministers.* 

As mentioned above, Natonmya had five ministers and they were not his brothers. The 
Jeyapwat inscription however has proved that Natonmya was not the youngest son. 1 2 * * * * 7 Hnnae 
was Natonmya, i.e. the King of Many Ear Ornaments, but it was misread t jaww i -n 
meaning “many entreaties for the throne" and so a story had to be invented to rtpbw (fee 
name and the story of the Hluttaw appears as a by-product. We find no meauoa of Htaltaw 
in the inscriptions of our period. Instead, the Pagan kings had many halls —der tbeaune 
of kwan where they granted audiences, and did meritorious deeds such as the gmag of alias 
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to the monks or dedicating land anu sii.es.to the religious establishments. The ministers 
also met at such halls and carried out their various official duties. These halls were Kwan 
Prok I - the Variegated Hall, Kwan Prok Kri2 - the Great Variegated Hall, Kwan Prok 'F/ay^ 
the Small Variegated Hall, Kwan Saya* - the Pleasant Hall, Kwan Mrah$ - the High Hall, 
Cliahrhu Kwan(> . the Hall of Elephant-review and Cankrav Kwani - the Pure Hall. It seems 
that the Kwan Prok was the most important hall and it always had a special caretaker, 
incidentally one caretaker of the Kwan Prok was referred to as siy ma sok kwan prok con 8 - 
a teetotaller. Probably, the kingused this hall to perform his meritorious deeds. In one 
instance the king poured the water of libation to signify the end of his alms-giving when he 
was in the AVo/t ProkP In another it is recorded that after being sealed at the top of the 
Kwan Prok the great king made a dedication to the most reverend MahSthera. to In an 
inscription dated A.D. 1275 it is mentioned that all the ministers were present at the Kwan 
ProA ll - when the king passed an order in connection with the religious land. It suggests that 
the king and ministers met here daily and carried out their administfativeduties.12 While King 
Klacwa was in the Kwan Prok S'ay he passed an eder giving the Queen Dowagar PhwdJaw 
150 slaves and 1 SOpay of land.13 The same inscription records that while King Klacwa was 
holding audience in the Kwan Prok Slav, the wife of Sihgkaptkrcm requested the king to 
forgive her husband who had been exiled from the capital for his part in the rebellion led by 
Siriwadliana which occured probably soon after Klacwa' s accession in A.D. 1235.<4 Wc 
know that Klacwa belonged to the junior branch of the royai family* 5 and there was a cer¬ 
tain group of princes in the court who resented his accession and rebelled. Sihgliapikram was 
one of them. The inscription tells us that he was pardoned but as the price of his pardon, 
the king qonfiscated his estates. In A.D. 1262, on the death of his Queen Ratanapum, King 
Tarukfyilav ; made a series of dedications and monks were invited to the Kwan Prok Kri to 
receive'rrtrns.t fi Regarding Kwan Sayd wc have an interesting storyl7. It is recorded that 
while Bodhisairva Naiohmyd was at Kwan Soya Chanrhu Khoh - the Pieasant Hall, the Hall 
of Elephant Review— a Cambodian in his service by the name of S’a Pu Tat who had once 
received one hundred and fifty pay of land as a reward for bravery, was knocked down by 
an elephant and broke his leg. Sa Pu Tat subsequently sold the land to the Pagan ministers. 
Thus, wc know that Kwan prok - the Variegated Hall—was the place where the kings did 
serious business such as giving audiences and doing meritorious deeds. The Kwan Sdyd - 
the Pleasant Hall—was however, used for amusement only though on some unfortunate 
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occasions as mentioned above, accidents might mar pleasure. K.ng Cuiisii II 
bnce did a meritorious deed while he was in the Kwan MraA -Mhe 
High Hall.l One can well imagine that this very High HaM was profusely 
’decorated and became the Kwan Prak -the Variegated Hall. There is also mention 
of Klacwd passing an order giving 190 slaves to the Queen Dowager Phwa Jaw 
while he was at Cahkray Kwan -the Pure Hall.? Probably, it was a temporary structure 
us this is the only reference to such a name and it implies that, os a good JJuddhist. the king 
might have stayed Iherc for a religious purpose alone. 


It seems that the Royal Registrar had hts otficc in a separate building because 

sometimes land dedications were recorded in the register kepi at the 7<mAu/j3-the Shed. 
There is also u mention of Tarikup Rhah* - the Long Shed, where King Rlwynansyah 
(A. D. 1288-98) donated some land to the Mahjllurra Dkammmsm. 


We have the following picture of Burmese administration in tnciJ/oa) I IIJ1C5. 
The king was the most importanl personage in (he realm but he hid famed 
and wise mini$(ers in his council who advised him on important affaire. Then 
he also had Brahman astrologers who calculated auspicious moments for the 
starting of all important works. When serious problems arose the king appointed 
commissions to settle them. In administration, he was helped by ministers who were more 
or less well versed in the Buddhist scriptures. One of them was styled amai Art—the chief 
minister. There was no distinction between civil and military duties and therefore at times 
the chief ministci himself may have led frontier campaigns. As the northern frontier of his 
kingdom was very importanl a viceroy was stationed at Knn Can (near modern Bhamo). It 
seems that the chief minister was usually viceroy of these northern marches. The govern¬ 
ment was not divided into administration, judiciary and law, and therefore a minister had to 
undertake any administrative work which his master the king set him to do. But the 
presence of samphama as special officers trying law suits shows that Burma in medieval times 
had a distinct judicial body although the customary law was probably not yet codified then. 
The word dhammaxaitha is mentioned only once in an inscription dated A.D.1249. Probably 
it refers to an Indian law book. In criminal cases the amunwan ca was used as a sort of 
penal code but unfortunately we arc none too sure of its meaning. Embracing thcjelics of 
Buddha and declaring that one was telling only the truth was regarded trustworthy and 
failure to do so was tentamount to an admission of guilt. There were many secretaries and 
clerks at the king’s court to take down all the orders either from the king or one of the 
ministers. Mounted couriers were used v/hen messages were urgent. It seems that there 
were fairly good communications between the capital and the provincial administrative 
centres The jjrovincc, the town and the village had their own local administrative ofTicere. 
At times some of the senior officers from the capital loured the districts and tried cases if 
necessary. There were special officers assigned to irrigation, land assessment and revenue 
collection. Revenue was received either in bullion or in kind and many were the royal 
granaries throughout the realm which stored up the revenue in kind. There were people 
who had kumtham and hliumma prefixed to their names and it has been supposed that they were 
the landed gentry. The king’s relation with the Order is an important factor in the adminis- 
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trot ion of Burma. 1 he Buddhist precepts always reminded the king to be just and in some 
cases, we find monks intervening in politics. The outstanding instance of a monk 
helping to save his country from roin is clearly shown in Syari Disdpramuk's peace mission 
to % Tayiu— the Mongol capital, in A.D.1285. When the king's interests clashed with those 
of the monks he usually gave in and this shows that the monks were quite important. In the 
light of the above evidence we can see very clearly that the administration in 
medieval Burma was a well organized one. 



CHAPTER IV 


SASANA 

THE Burmes e word SdtaniL is clearly the Pali Sasana, which mcaas the doctrine of the 
Buddha i.e. the Religion. Sasana in Burmese also means the year of tfre Religion as 
reckoned from the death of the Buddha which is S44 B.C.l according to Baraese sources. 
The Sdsanavamsa—the History of the Buddha's Religion 2—by Paf&as&ru wreicc ia A.D.1861 
traces the expansion of Buddhism to Burma. According to this history tbe RimiA hs country 
(Lower Burma) was the first to receive the Religion. Then in A.B. 235. the Sc.su ar.c f itara 
mission came to a place in the Rdmaiiiia country known as Surann sbhit r. a jW-y on 

the edge of Mt. Keldsa in Thaton.district. But these are only traditi<»tJ aad Asets'! Rock 
Edicts* giving the list of the countries to which missions were sent do not mcju.o* tse Sam 
and Uttara mission to Suvdnntibhumi. Nevertheless tradition maintains that heacefcrek 
Thaton was the centre from which the Religion sprca^pcouQtry.5 

The conquest of Thaton in 1057 by Ajjjrugdha resulted, it is said, in the introduction 
pure Theravada Buddhism into Upper Burma. But unfortunately there is no known 
contemporary evidence in support of this famous episo de. All the information we have 
about this event is from various_chronicles which are far from reliable for the period under 
consideration. This is what Professor^G.H. Luce said on the subject. 

Already these accounts cancel themselves out: Aniruddha goes seeking 
the Tipitaka now at Thaton now at the Khtper capital Angkor. He 
receives an insolent refusal now at Thaton, now at Angkor. JKyanzittha 
the gener al in one case, Aniruddha thejeing in the other, performs feats of 
gymnastics ‘piercing the Cam bojans’ (krwamuhui:): the scene is now Peg u, 
now Angkor. Each has magic horses that can fly so fast as to give the 
impression of an army. Each cows his rival with the spectre of streaks of 
betel-blood: but in one case it is the JChpier monarch, in the other that 
of Nanchao. Hero, scene and villain are alike lost in folktale and history 
sub-merged in the myth . 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Nevertheless, the find spo( of the seals of Aniruddha, which we have discussed in a previous 
chapter certainly suggests that Aniruddha with his capital at Pag an expanded north and 
south and that Thaton was included in this general advance. There is much doubt that 


1. 483 B.C. according to modern scholars. See E. J. Thomas: The Life of Buddha as Legend and 
History, p. 27, n.l 

2. PahHasdml: Sdsandvarhsa, pp. 37-9; B. C. Law: The History of the Buddhla's Religion, pp. 40-4 

3. Sinhalese chronicles also mention this tradition; W. Geiger: MahdvarHsa, XII, 44, p. 86 and 
H. Oldenberg: DtpavarHsa (1879) VIII, 1-13, pp. 53-4 and translation pp.159-60. W. Geiger in 
his introduction to Mahdvarhsa considers that these Sinhale se chronicles are auite trustworthy. 

4. Asoka's Rock Edicts Nos. 5 and 13. See V. Smith: Asoka (1909) pp. 161-3 and 172-5. See also 
Dr R. Bhandadar: Asoka , pp. 284-5 and 300-04. 

5. Hmannan para. 131; GPC, p. 74 

6 . G.H. Luce: “Mons of the Pagan Dynasty". JBRS, XXXVI, i, p.9 
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Tfratou was the home of pure Thcravada Buddhism ix; ih*t :t reached Pagan only after the 
aforesaid c onqu est.1 

It is more than possible that Buddhism has rer-; to the early Burmans even 

before the 11th century. They may have been influcacec e tbnr civilization and religion by 
the Pyu because as late as A. D. 1112-13 a Paganpnnre ; i.-e: the beloved son of 

ThUuin Mail (1034-1113) used Pyu as one of the four UscAaen to record a dedication that he 
made on behalf of his dying fathcr.2 Their first cap«ul 5n i aerrr, four miles to the east of 
Prome , was probably built in A.D.638 and it seems that the? — : -ri ;o Halingyi near $hwcbo 
in about the middle of the 8th century when the Karcrs nr>t J The Pyu kingdom was 
ultimately destroyed in A.D. 832.4 

Many interesting articles have been unearthed b> the at Hmawza. The 

most important find was mad: in 1926 when twenty ?-h pianuscripts were 

uncoverered.5 Altogether these leaves contain eight extracts c ::~ tlae Pali pitaka texts. 
The first extract is on Nidina or Pattcca Su'nuppdJi* :ce xcaad enumerates the 
seven kinds of Vi pas sana n<in<fl (contemplative knowledges; ti rd g:-es the thirtyseven 
Bodhipakkhiva dhamma 8 (elements of enlightenment); the f r* cuss £e> the four perfections 
of the Buddha;9 the fifth enumerates again the fourteen rf t-r-- edge possessed by 

the Buddha,10 the sixth is a verse from the Dhammjpddj > ! lefifcx *_ce best of things in this 
world; the seventh describes the journey to Rsja^aha by the Paired izd hsdisciplesi2; and 
the eighth is in praise of th'c Buddha.13 The gold-leaf — i-together with 
some similar ones found in the same vicinityU strongr. ssxyes: 'to.: Pi:i Buddhism was 
known to the Pyu and that their knowledge of it was by r.o soars dig l B U One might even 

1. Sec Hmavtan. paras. 131-2; GPC, pp. 7.1-7. In a supposed c,-«»— -sac. an between Arahan and. 

Aniraddlii in their first interview, the king spoke as if be »*s a-arif ,pTxx -< Buddhlstn’’ Thus 
V\: Chroniclers advance the view that Pagan knew nothing c* ac. the Lord Arahan 

appeared there just before the 1057 conquest. 

2. Sec the Rajjkimdr inscription (Pl.363ab). popularly know-* r. She V*t-i it:r.pi»o.T. Ep. Birm. 

I, i. 

3. JBRS, XIII, i. 11 

4. JBRS, XLII, 1,79 

5. ASr. 1926-7, p.200 A Plate XLII. g. ASB, 1938-9, pp 12-22 A r*oa rs c. Vifc. tad Vlab. 

6. Majjhima Nikdya, I, pp. 261, 263-4; III, pp.63-4. Somimt:* *> -tr*s . pp 63—4. Ill, p.135; 
V, p. 388. Ahgullara Nikdya, V, p. 184. yinaya Pifzk 2 l, pc 2 i*W wmimn mg ml, p. 229. 
Vibhariga pp. 135, 138-9,165-8. 

7. yisuddhi Magga 11, p. 639. (It gives eight kinds; oor ten oes-e- Car asaaiii tompassanaMna.) 

Ahhidhammattha Sahgaha. (It gives ten kinds; our teas ucul> ct ini.■ n*6«i. pa-lsankkdndna 

and anulomahdna.) 

8. Digha Nikdya, 111, 102; Mjjjhima Nikdya, II, 245: Adgaitarj IV. I22-« idima, 56 

9. Majjhima Nikdya, I, 71-2; Arigultara Nikdya, I, 8-9 

10. Khiidtlaka Nikdya, 1, 133 

11. Dhamniupada (Verse 273) (P.T. 1914) p.40 

12. yinaya Pifaka, (Mahdvagga, F), 38; Jdtakaffhakuthd, 1,84 

13. Mahdparlnibbdpa Sulla (Digha Nikdya) 

14 ASB, 1938-9, pp.17-22. Edited and translated by U La Pc V.«a 

15. Maunggan gold plates d/scovcred in 1893 (Ep. Ind.N, pp 101-02. F-aot “Lin nouveau 

document sur Ic Booddhismc Birman", JA, XX, 1912. pp I'i-V; -. Sa » 6 i » p - Ccac inscriptions 
discovered in 1910-11 (ASB, 1924, pp.21-6); Kyundaww goM pte'SBNM a I9U 9 (ASl, 
1929-9, pp. 108-09). < 

16. “Pali as the language of Thcravada Buddhism is known and u oers’-ood. aed Pai canonical texts, 

at least the more important of them, arc studied in their doctriaal aad wt^jn il and most 
abstruse aspects (c.A.13.450-500). Early Bmldhalogy also seerra •_> M«e 6cc= -v.<e or less a 
familiar subject, at least in the Old Pyu capital i.e. ohl Prome :-.i a brscod doubt." 

N.Ray: Theravdda Buddhism in Burmo, p.84 
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assume that the Pali Buddhism thriving in Srikietra spread and reached the Burmans at 
pagan. It is possibielthat the Pyu after the destruction of their capital mixed freely'with the 
Furmans and were quickly aBsorbed by the more virile race. I There are three inscriptions 
in the Pyu script at the Pagan Museum, viz. No.96 (PI.357a, from Halingyi antedating 
Pagan), 2 No. 10 (Pi. 363a, the Rajakumdr inscription dated A.D. 1113) and No. 3. 
(PI. 555). The last one has two faces, one in Chinese. It probably belongs 
to the period between 1287 and 1298.3 The scarcity of Pyu i nscriptions during the 
whole of the Pagan period is best explained in this way. Though both the J*ju 
and Mon civilized the Burmans the Mon influence predominated probably because of their 
proximity—there being some colonics of Mon in the Kyaukse area. During the second^ 
decade of the 12th century a reaction against the Mon influence set in. The inscriptions of 
the transition period (1113-74) show the Burmans using Mon, Sanskr it, Pali, Pyu and 
Burmese languages4 simply because the art of wr iting in Burmese was still in its infancy. 
Ultimately the Burmese language triumphed over its rivals. 

We have seen from the gold leaf jnanuscripls found at Hmawza that the Pyu 
knowledge of Bud dhism was not slight. Even if the Mon had outrivallcd the Pyu element 
the latter probably was still a strong one ns is shown by a Pyu face in the Rsjakumar 
inscription. Therefore, until the contrary is proved it is possible to say that the Burmese 
derived some sort of Pali Buddhism from the Pyu prior to the said conquest of Thaton. 

The Mon were living side by side with the Burmans in the Kyaukse area even before 
Aniruddlia, and this certainly proves that the Mon civilization was not new to them wbea 
flieyexpanded south and conquered the ‘Montand’. Professor G.H. Luce thinks that *.be 
Mon were in the Kyaukse area even before the arrival of the Burmans5 and that lie 
infilitration of the Burmans into that area drove them south though some remnants surged 
in the northwestern corner of it. The Burmese inscriptions between 1211 and 1262 ■::: 
three references to the ‘main village of the Takings’ {Taluin rwS ma)fi Probably they rrrer 
to these Mon remnants and their place is located at Khamlhu or Khabu near the jr-rr. rci 
the Samon and the Myitnge.7 An old Mon inscriptions ‘which still stands on tie eeri- 
west side’9 of the Kyaukse Hill is quoted below to show that these Mon were B-idraa. 


t. We have mention of Pyu in the inscriptions until as late as 1510 (Liu 1050 T ®). 

2. See ASB, 1915, p.2l. 

3. "...Stone 3 at the Pagan Museum, with two faces, Chinese and Pyu respectsr i'.cft-e Hs 

not certain that the two faces belong to the same date; but if they do. t'.r d»-.e s :»r-i •* scr-eoa 

1287-98, when, following the capture of Pagan by Asi'n-tSmfr. tlnagrl fbw m whacc was 
paramount at tho Burmese capital. If so, the use of Pyu in prefe renc e 5 >-3 e se =a? perhaps be 
attributed to the Chinese love of learned archaism". JBRS. XLil ..il 

4. The Shwezigon inscription ( Ep.Birm ., Ill, pp.68-70) is in Moo. the Sd»eg^>. (Pi i and 2) a in Pali and 
Sanskrit and the RajakumUr inscription (Ep.Birm., I, i) is in Pali. Bur—esc. Mob a«fc2 Pyu. 

5. JBRS, XXXVI, i,3 

6 . P1.38b«. PI. 205' 7 and PI. 212* 

7. See Map 2. 

8 . Ep. Blrm., Ill, i, 70-3 

9. JBRS, XXXVI, i,3 
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I, the Chief M ork !ort, when I came to dwell at Klok-Sal, I informed the 
Chief Monk of Bukin'.. I informed the king there, that I was building a 
baddhasimu. TH«e Tire the persons) who together with myself worked 
(for this temple 7 ! toe junior monk Mahadew, his father, his mother, 
his (grandfather''! I toe mother of Na Lwoy, Ya Wart, son of Na 
Mrik, fta Gan Da •.*««! dedicate to the temple, who worked together 
with myself. The great com- ooTi of (measures of?) arable land, which the 
kon samberi rfe/m to I also give to the temple. (May?) the 

accumulation of mem. ofieneg i-i worshipping?).(conduct?) 

for (all beings ?). . 

This presence of a Mo n mahdthrra m K;mt« district and his building of a permanent 
ordination H all together with the fact that be informed a mahaihtra resident at Pagan oTTm 
meritorio us deed clearly shows that the Bur—.am bad close contact with the Mon in religious 
affairs. Unfortunately the inscription bears no d-r.e. Anyhow if we accept the theory that 
the Rurmans took the Kyaukse area from the Mon and that “the victors sat at the feet of 
vanquished”2, we could easily go a stcr farther and say that the Burmese got some form 
of Buddhism from the Mon remnants even bef ~re ;be 11th century. 

It is important to discover what sor c 'religion the Burmans practised in the early 
part of the Pagan dynasty which has been ’-a be lied the Mon period (1057-1113) as most of 
the i nscriptions attributed to this era are :n the Mon language. In the G ceat_Shwczjgon 
inscription * of Thilui ri Mari (1084-11!? we have the eulo gy of the king who shall rule 
Pagan after A.B.1630 (A.D.1086)4. According to it the principal religion then practised was 
Buddhism. But there are references to other religions as well. Sri T.ibhuvaoddijygdham- 
marQja (i.e. Thiluiri Mari) thejluddhts* K.r,g is considered as a reincarnation .of Vishnu*. 
Evidently there is a good deal of Brahmar.; m in the Buddhism that they practised. This, 
in spite of the fact that the king had a spintuaT advise r who helped him rule righteously and 
purify the religion. 


A Lord Mahathcr . who possesses virtue, who is the charioteer of the Law, 

King ^rlTribliowanadityadhammaraja shall make.. shall make (him) 

his spiritual teacher. In the presence of the Lord Mahather, abounding in 
virtue, who is the charioteer of the Law also, ‘Together with my lord will 
I cleanse the religion of the Lord Buddha,’ thus shall King !>rl Tribhu- 
wanadityadhammara ja say .6 


1. This Ktok-Sa is identified as the two villages ofjr/o* and Sayoii (P1.34>2, Pl.48». PI.49 7 , PI.232 7 . 
PI.272 5 7 ) which were later combined to form Kyaukse. See JBRS, XLII, i,64. 

2. JBRS, XXXVI, i, 3 

3. Ep.Birm, I, ii, pp.90-130 

4. This is supposed to be the coronation year of Thiluiri Mari who ascended the throne in 1084. Ep.Birm, 
I. ii. p.113 

5. Ep.Birm., I. ii, A« # , 114 

6 . Ibid, p.l 17 
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The inscrip tion goes on to say that Buddhism prospers well in the rea lm. 

The city of Arimaddanapur, which is the dwelling place of King Sri 
Tribhuwanadityadhammaraja shall glow (and) glitter with the Precious 
Gems. King £rl Tribhuwanadityadhammaraja shall pray desiring 
omniscience. 

All -those who dwell in the city of Arimaddhanapur, together with King 
Sri Tribhuwanadityadhammaraja, shall delight worthily in the Precious 
Gems, shall worship, revere, (and) put their trust in the Lord Buddha, the 
Good Law and all the lords of the Church. I 

It is surprising to note that orthodoxy went side by side with religious toleration. 

In the realm of my lord all those who were heretical shall become 
orthodox entirely. All the monks shall he full of virtue and good conduct. 

All the Brahmans, who know the Vedas, they shall fulfil all the Brahman 

law.2 

We have further evid ence of the King’s religious fervour in another inscription.} It said that 
he built a pagoda called Jayabhumi (Shwezigon) to the northeast of Paga n, collected and 
purified the'tTfree holy Pit aka which had become obscure, sent men, money and material to 
effect repairs.at the holy temple of Sri Bajras (Bodh Gaya), offered the four necessities (i.e. 
shelter, robes, food and medicine) to Tire monks frequently and converted a ?Shan (Coll) 
prince to Buddhism. In spite of his religious fervour his palace inscription* dated A.D. 1101- 
02 proves beyond a doubt that the Buddhism practised at the court of Pagan was far from 
pure. This inscription shows “a mjxcd ceremonial proceeding under the very eye of the 
mahathera Arahan’’.5 The whole affair was left in the hands of "the Brahman a stro logers 
who were versed in house-build ing"6 except when the Buddhist monks were invited to bless 

the site by reciting the pariita —a Bj^hist ritual formula or order of service invoking 

protection. Even then the water usecr for the occasion was drawn and carried by the 
Brahmans and the conch which is supposed to be the symbol of Vishnu was used to hold 
the water. The following extract shows this clearly. 

At sunset, godhuli (being) lagna, the sankran Brahmans, who earned 
litters, beat the foremost drum. The Brahman astrologers went (aad) 
drew water for the reciting of the pariita. Having brought the • ama. 
they arranged the water (in) vessels of gold, vessels of silver (and) 
of copper (at each place where?) the blessing (was to be given?): at ttee 
great pavilion and the four cindrow pavilions and the ablution psrloa 


1. Ep.Blrm., I. ii, 121 

2. Ibid. p.!27 

3. The Shwesandaw (3) inscription. Ibid., pp.133-68 

4. Ep.Birm., Ill, i, 1-68. This inscription was broken into many pieces and Dr C.O. Blagden has a /r a n te d 
the eighteen fragments in order naming them consecutively from ABC up to S. Professor G.H.Luce 
disagrees with this order. According to him it should be NRSOPQ, BCDA, EFGH and JK.LM. 

5. JBRS, XLII, i. 62 

«. Ep.Birm., Ill, i, p.64. 0« 
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and the jwi dal pillars. Water (in) four thousand earthenware vessels 
and eight conch shells they arranged at the dwellings of the four thousand 
lords of the Church who were to recite the paritta outside and throughout 
the palace (and as for all?) the eight lords of the Church, our lords the 
monies of the Church (who were to be?) the leaders in reciting the paritta 

outside, together with the four thousand monks,.the dwellings of the 

eight leading lortjs of the Church, eight mats, eight (figured?) cloths (and) 
eight spades, water (in) a hundred and eight vessels and a hundred 
and eight conch shells, they arranged at?) the dwelling 
places of a hundred and eight lords of the Church, with our lord the Chief 
Monk Aralian, who were to recite the paritta within, at the dwelling places 
of those hundred and eight lords of the Church (they arranged) a hundred 
and eight mats, a ljundred and eight (figured?) cloths (and) a hundred and 
eight spades. ■ 

The inscription goes on to say how the conch came into use in a Buddhist rite It also men¬ 
tions that the monks were standing during saranasitc and paritta which would be considered 
unusual now-a-days in Burma.2 

At that time our lord the Chief Monk Arahan stood at the western side 
facing towards the eastern side (and) holding a right-voluted conch shell, 
together with water (in) vessels of gold, silver, copper tand) earthenware, 
which they arranged in front of our lord the Chief Monk Arahan. 

Then our lord the Chief Monk Arahan gave the sarcnasila and all the 
four thousand one hundred and eight monks remained standing v/ithin 
(and) without, with our lord the Chief Monk Arahan, who was the leader 
in reciting th c paritta blessing.3 

A special place was alloted in the new palace as a prayer hall and nest to the image of 
Buddha was placed the image of Gayampati. 

Towards the east side of the front of the great hall, (they) made a sanc¬ 
tuary, furnished with seals, which (they) made fittingly, which (they) 
decorated (round about?) with white cloth (and which they shaded?) with 
white umbrellas. Then (they) spread .... rugs on the top of the seats. 
Then (they) set (thereon) a golden statue of Buddha, a statue of the 
Lord Gawariipati, with books of the Vinaya, Sutta (and) Abhidhamma 


At three pahlr (they) sounded the drums . (and) blew. 

(in honour of ?) the golden Buddha, the Lord Gawampati and all the four 


1. Ep. Birm. Ill, i.pp. 36-7, IX. 

2. Perhaps as Dr C.O. Blagdcn suggests (Ep. Birm. Ill, i. p. 38. ns. 8 and 10) the Old Mon word idw does 
not mean exactly "to stand." It might simply mean “stayed, remained”. Mr. H.L. Shorto prefers the 
second form. Then, it would mean that the monks stayed at a specified place marked for them, very 
probably sitting cross-legged and recited the paritta. 

3. Ep. Birm.. III. i. p. 38, A« 0 .e 
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thousand one hundred und eight lords of the Church of whom our lord 
the Chief Monk Arahan was the leader.I 

« 

Xithough the presence of 1408 monks including McMmtkrra Arahan is mentioned 
in the inscription one gets the impression that the Brahmans were the more 
important. In all the eighteen known fragments of the inscription the mention of the 
Brahmans occurs forty nine timcs2—they arc found leading at r*rstep of the construction.. 
Therefore it is natural to conclude that the worship of Vishnu* <>dr ic toe inscription, is the 
Mon word for Ndrdyana) preoceds all important ceremonies. G*tr-p were also made to 
Indra. 4 Another important thing of note is that the Brahmans aisc performed the Naga 
worship. 

To the Nagas (they) made a decoration of pUcia-es ::r* a dwelling 
place, spread mats, (and set in readiness?) golden £:»m and altar 
oblations. ... Then the Brahman astrologers versed e fcouc-r-riding 
offered water (in) vessels of gold (and) silver, and tree -s- «:rsr rped 
the Nagas.5 


For other evidences of Bralirnaoical influence it is best to quote Protessce G H 
In the Ninpaya of the captured Mon King (Maku(a). the 
left arc~tfiose of Brahma. Almost next door to KyaoaH 
stands to this day a temple of Visnu, the Nathlaungkyaung Si 
and statues, though found at Pagan, are rare compared witrr Vi 
but the trident is still to be seen on the old glazed plaques at the! 
pagoda at Thaton.6 




Even in the Burmese inscriptions belonging to the later half of the dyaWsty we find 
Brahmanical influence. A village named Lintuin (Lingo) mentioned iman inscription* 
A.D.1235 suggests the presence of phallic worship at one time. Another village 
Kula Nat 8 in an inscription of A.D.1256 also suggests that the villagers once worvupped an 
Indian deity. God Mahapinnai (Mahd Vinayaka) i.c. Ganeia is mentioned in an 
dated A.D.I279. 


As regards Gavampati, Dr C.O. Blagden describes him as ‘the patron saint of tbe 
Mons’ and ‘the patron saint of Pagan’.*0 l n the Tainggyut inscription!! (A.D. 12^9) 
Gavampati is mentioned together with the Buddha and his two chief disciples. Regarding 
this Professor Pe Maung Tin says: 

It is interesting to note that here the Buddha is attended not only by his 


1. Ep. Birm. III. i. pp. 37-8. A^e.ss 

2. Ibid., pp. l-t8. (06, P«. Qe, B 7 .io,is,i8, CV 0 . 12 . 18 . 28 . 51 . 40 . DVo.as.as.s*. A>». 

Eio. 26 .so.sa. F'o.i t,2«,si, G 5 . 5 ,". 17 , H 6 ,' 2 ,'■*,«•,as,si.se.s7,«s i js.i.u.imi. M.‘«. 
El ib * s ) 

3. Ibid., P», B» 7 ,css, Feo,G», H'O.JM 

4. Ibid.. D28 

5. Ibid., H 1 o and H 15 

6. JBRS, XLII, i, 63 See a'so N.Ray: Brahmanical Godi in Burma, pp.J. 8-9, 23, and 34. 

7. Pl.l28a 10 . This .inscription is from Hsingut village, Shwebo. 

8. PI.388a io 
9.. PL262 4 ’ 8 

10. Ep.BIrm., I, ii, p.87. Sec also ASB, 1913, p.23 

11. PI. 6 

$ . UP. Q ,/Ak Inao- J- V. v 
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two chier disciples but also by Gawampati, the patron of the Mons.l 


The Great Shwczigon insc ript ion^ mentions Gavampati as the son (i.e. disciple) of Buddha. 
In this matter N.Ray says: 

Gavampati, who is represented in Mon r ecords as the son of the Lord 
Buddha, has rightly been styled as the patron saint of the Mons as well as 
the patron saint of Pagan.3 


But Professor G.H. Luce seems to be a little reluctant to regard this deity as ‘the patron saint 
of the Mons’. Tie says: 

Gavampati, the so-called patron saint of the Mons, is frequently referred to, 
sometimes as 'my son’ by the Buddha; his statue is placed besides that of 
the Buddha; Anoratha is said to have carved an image of him (List 23;27.) 
but he is really a pre-Buddhist Shaivaite deity,The ‘Lord of Oxen’, and 
perhaps a god of drought and wind.4 


He appears to have decided that Gavampati was a pre-Buddhist Shaivaite deity. The 
trouble, however, is that there arc many Gavampati : the cow-lord, the lord of the rays, the 
sun, the name of Agni, the name of a snake demon and lastly but not the least the name of 
a Buddhist mcndicant.5 Gavanijpati Tlierat was one of the well-known disciples of the 
Lord Buddha and therefore one wonder;, whether the Gavampati of the Pagan inscriptions 
was the Gavampati Thera or Gavampati —the S haivait e deity. The fact that the Buddha 
addressed Gavampati as 'my son’? and that his statue is placed among the Buddhist 
canonical works in one case8 and in another? together with the statues of Saripultrd and 
Moggallana, suggests that the inscriptions were referring to Gavampati Thera. Be that as it 
may we are safe in saying that the Buddhism which the Burmans received from the Mon was 
far from pure even though the chronicles claim otherwise. 


After the death of Thiluin Sian (1084-.1113) Mon influence gradually waned and so 
our inscriptions arc largely in Burmese (with the exception of a few which arc in Pali or Pali 
mixed up with Burmese.) 

Ratand sum pd: is the Burmese phrase for Three Gems, i.e. Purha — the Lord, Tryd — 
the Law, and Sanglid —the Order. They were as important to the medieval Burman as they 


1. JARS, XXVI, i. p.56 

2. Ep.Dirm., I, ii. A 52 . 114 

3. N.Ray: Rrahmanicat Gods of Burma, p. 17 

4. JBRS, XLII, i. 62. Sec also Przyluski: Le Coucile de Rdjagrha, pp.239-56. 

5. Monier-Williams: Sanskrit Dictionary, p.35l 

6. Malalasekera: Dictionary of Pdl{ Proper Names, 1, pp.756-8. The Sdsanavamsa (p.36ff. of the Text, 
and p.41ff. of the Translation by R.C.Law) speaks of a thera by this name, at whose request the Buddha 
went to Snddliotninapura in the RSmafirta country to establish his Religion. 

7. Ep.Dirm., I, ii, p.l 14 

8. Ep..Birin, III, i, pp.37-8 
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gre to-day. S&tand — the R eligion, was equally important to him and he considered himself 
always responsible for its maintenance. He dedicated lands, slaves, cattle, precious metals, 
fopd. and various other articles of daily use from a costly rob e to a spittp.cn, as a means of 
fOpporl to them (ranan a J .to lui r' **** -*'• -****?’ J' e/icn, a* it « «c 

present the popular belief that the Religion of the Lord shall last for 5000 years 
(sisana anhac 5000 mlok oh tan rac cim, so hha).2 As there is no canonical work which 
supports the theory that the R.ch%\otv shall last O'ftl'j 5N30 Nears the late K&ccavaiVisa 
suggested that 

the Religion shall stand for five thousand, six thousand, seven thousand 
(years) or even more without any limit. 

But he put a saving clause by saying that as long as there are b elie vers there is the Rel r on. 
Though his suggestion is extremely sound he nevertheless suffered pakdscr.. .-K-~-T»a 
(eiCQjnnmilLcatioo) in 1935 for making remarks which upset popular beliefs.) Thus the : .i 
Burman just as his modern counterpart dogmatically believed that the Religion wouid .i«: 
Tor only 5000 years and that it was his duty to support it. To fulfil these duties 
meant working for ones own plvatj on. The Religion taught him that nothing was permanent m 
this world and that wealth accumulated in this life cannot buy longivity and when he dies 
he leaves everything behind. The only thing that would help him in his journey through 
Samsara was to spend his wealth in charity and thereby accumulate merit. The following 
excerpt illustrates this very well. 

I/Sakarac 653 khu Narhyun l-chan // ryak 5 niy Acaw Racasu ceti tan so 
Skhih Racash mi nhalurh thit Ian lat raka / ha e’ mi pha phiy phuiw tuiw le 
amuyutca tuiw kuiw ewan kha ruy swa kha kun e' / khyat ewa so ha sfi Ilia 
le amuy ucca nhah akwa hS mi ran kuiw ewan kha pri ka / h& le su ma yu 
nuih ruy tha kha so amuy ucca kuiw ha Ic thuiw suiw lahkoh ma pa tat so 
akroh kuiw si raka / ha mi ha pha ha sa amlyuiw khapsim kuiw niyrapan e’ 
paccah athok apah phlac cim so hha Ihu turn so 4 

On 9 May 1291, the founder of A caw Racash pago da—the mother of Lord 
Racash was startled at heart and she said: “My parents, my grand parents 
and my great grand parents have all gone, abandoning their inherited 
property. Now my beloved and handsome son has gone likewise abandon¬ 
ing his inherited property and myself—his own mother. Knowing that 
I too cannot take away with me (this) inherited property which they have 
left behind because they could not take it, I dedicate it so that it may be 
one of the attributes for my mother, my father, my son and all my 
relatives attaining nirvana". 


1. P1.24 1 2 3 4 * 

2. PI.73”, P1.90M, P1.157 7 , P1.205S, Pl.228t>2, etc. 

3. See Adiccuvarhsa : BhlkkhuntsHsanopadesa, pp. 19 and 56 and also Bhikkhunt Are: PuiH. Taw Sein Ko 
also observed that *it is idle to set bounds to the limits of eternity.’ Burmese Sketches 1 (1913) pp.60-1 

4. PI.272* *-•. See also JBRS, XXVI, i, St and XXVI, iii, 137. 
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Thus giving away one’s own property in charity without limit or possibility of an equal 
return ( asadisadtina)l if possible was believed as one of the means of acquiring meri t which 
is an attribute towards the final attainment of nirvana. After every act of merit the donor 
would pray, for instance, 

j/iy ha kohmhu mu so klahcu phlah, kah Mitiya purhah skhih purhah phlac su rhaw 
ah arahania chu ra luiw su re//2 

For the benefit of this act of merit 1 made, may I get the boon of arahantship when 
Maitreya becomes the Buddha. 

This is the typical prayer one finds in the inscriptions of our period. Donors wanted the 
boon of nirvana in the form of a mere araha when Bodhisattra Maitreya becomes the Buddha. 
But there were also exceptions to this rule—the most ambitious asked for the boon of 
Buddhahood. We will consider such exceptions in detail later. 

We may safely assume that the Sasana had a great influence over the Burmans of our 
period. What the Sasana taught them, how they interpreted it and how it influenced in 
their daily life is best illustrated in the following inscription dated AD 1266. 

...Mathi Luiw mliv // man miya Sihphcsu sa-r: phlac sa rfcim hray uiw man sa 
chuiw hray siy so chuiw hray ma khyat sa su nhan ak*a niy sa chui* hray khyat sa su 
nhan A im- kah sa chuiw hray luiw ruy ms ra sa chuiw hray ' iv tii* ka ca so atuih 
ma si sa c’tuiw hray luiw sad ahipcak so khsnJha kuiw ewan thd kka ruy chuiw hray 
khapsim kah SO khyamsa ciru so mlai so niyrahan kuiw Ihyah ha luiw sale hu ruy khyat 
cwd so mlat so rhuy h:iy ka ca so utej luiw kuiw ewan ruy plu so kkm twad niy so saiah 
saindtllii prana hu so klah-ju sum pd kuiw rhd so saiah.can so pur .:i tape, sa rahan 
sahghd khyamsa cim so h'ij lay uysn kywan k ha pah akrw-ah ma r Ihyah Ihu e, // ly ha 
luiw pin so kohmhu akluiw // aluiw khapsim so kuiw acuiw ra <o ny mhr askhih phlac 
so mahkri lc ra civ c, // iy kohmhu anubhaw phlah prah tuih ka khapsim so nhuik niy 
so hi khapsim so e, aci aphwd khyamsa kuiw rha piy lyak sak /aim rhah cwd niy ruy iy 
kohmhu kuiw thok pah ciy sate // amipurhd ca so mohma tau» khapsim le ra ciy e, // 
akhyah khyah amyak a-i la ciy ma hiy khyat sa myak ciy phkxm rhu kra ra ciy e, // 
yakhu hi so non phlac lal am so mahkri mahsd amattyd ca so si kjiapsim le ra ciy 
sate uriy arum yd pa ciy sale // Yama man ca so saitawd khapsim !c ra ciy sate // ara 
ami kuiw luiw so su ka ara ami ra ciye, // kohmhu kuiw mu lui sj si kd kohmhu kuiw 
mu ra ciy e, // ha lc rarhmak kri sa ma roh ray lal so 11 amyak in so si lac ihu kuiw 
hlian chay tai so prana ma hiy so' muik so wantuiw so apiy ckam ms hiy so // saccu ma 
hiy so plak lal so // miy lyaw so o miy la sa kah so ms phlac mi ny rarhmak nah so 
roh ray I way so // amyak nah so sand lal so prahd hiy so akror kuiw si tat so wan ma 
luiw so apiy akarh hiy so sacca hiy so ma plak tat so ma mr. haw so ok miy la sa hiy 
sq iy suiw so kleih -ju luiw nhah plan- jum lyak sansara nhuik kyam lag niy Mittarya 
purha myakmhok kahka Ihyah // 0 // mlat sa aklwat taryd rc haw sate // 0 // 3 


1. PI.275 1 2 2 

2. Pi.23'0. Sec also PI.246' 5 , PI.253b ao , etc. 

3. PI. 2161-15 
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I, the grand daughter of Mathi Luiw, the daughter of Sihghasu (one of King 
Klacwa 's sons) and the queen of King (TarykpiiyX wish to abandon (this) body 
oppressed by countless miseries—the misery of birth, old age and death, the misery 
of living with those one does not love and of separa: or f om those one love, the 
misery of wanting a thing and not getting it. 1 »ast the b-liss of Nirvana which is 
the end of all miseries. For the fulfilment of this desire I re. aqu*sh gold, silver 
and other treasures which are dear and precious to we r_ o a monastery for 
the monks—the pupils of the.Lord, pure :r. r e'* r»r- sen *t --ree graces 
of self-restraint, self-possession and wisdom. Itc*6r fci:Cne r:-ii be well 
provided, I offer (all my) fields, gardens and s.a*es. ei_er rr* sect Vti • merit 
of our meritorious deed go (first) to t he kir.i. nsler is a: arre Urz r. re a .ci-.d 
water. By virtue of this act of merit n-ay be h»« ioeg. see* Of floe jrr jno . ■ 
happiness of all those who live in the -ea -n xwd : w': Mrr* iMsMat • 
the queens also, and all the tadtes-m-waitxag cure K Mu ttey su*4 at w 
another with eyes of love, without one speak of safer or dsemf. SkMMf watt d» 
present reigning king, the future kings, the pnaccs. the aianwi. way uM mt Shew 
also share the merit. May they uphold this foundation. May all brup Vgwia g 
with King Yama also share it. May those who desire worldly prosperity get *. 
May those who prefer to do good deeds, do them. For myself 1 pray :na: 1 any 
never be covetous, insatiate, wrathful, bullying, ignorant, stupid, mean, ercta"- 
ablc, faithless, frivolous, forgetful, nor ungrateful. But 1 would cross Sctr.sc*a f J 
of these good graces—modest in my wants, easily satisfied, mild of temper, pitiful, 
wise, conscious of causes, generous, large-handed, faithful, earnest, unforgetful and 
considerate; and may I win deliverance in the very presence of the Lord Maitreya. 

Whether they derived the Sasand from cither the Mon o r the Pyu or from both, the 
old Burmans knew well that India was the birth place of the Religion that they had adopted. 
King Jhiluia..MOi) (1084-1113) sent men, money and material to repair the holy temple at 
Bodh Gaya.l Probably, the pilgrims from Burma frequented the places in India associated 
with the life. Of Buddha. The text and translation of an inscription dated A.D.1298 will 
illustrate how much Burmans appreciated India as the home of the Buddha and his Religion. 

II II purha skhiri stisana 218 lwon liy pri so akha nhuik Campufip klwan kuiw acui.v 
si ra so Siridhammasoka man so marikn ceri hyat son 4 thoh athai nhuik chwani tau 
phun phiy ra payasa i than kuw akha liy mlah pyak ruy plan so Skhih Pahsaku kri 
ta yok thuiw priy to khyak pyak khay ra ka Saluiw man plu e' thuiw pri la khyak 
pyak khay turn rakd Chan Phlu Skhih tryd mahkri mimi kuiw ca chirya 
Siridhammarajakuru kuiw ciy lau mu lat so akha nhuik pd lai so tape, sa 
Siri Kassapa sah I up am so ucca hi I yak mu lup ra tat rakd Wanawasi Skhih thera 
kuiw chwani kharh ciy rakd Putasin man hu e' lup ciy (m)u Skhih Nat kuiw mlat kri 
the kuiw akhwah mu rakd Sakarac 657 khu Plasuiw l-chan 10 ryak 6 niy plu turn e' 
Sakarac 660 Tanchohmhun l-chan 8 ryak Tanhahkanu ni Ihu ce so tamkhwan kuka 
tamkhwan myat tuiw kuiw le pucaw e’ sahput thoh chimi thoh tuiw akrin myd cwd 
Ihyah pucaw e’ sa sami hu mhat ruy suhai 2 yok rhuy pan huy pan khwak puchuiw 


I. The Shwesandaw (3) inscription. Ep.Blrm., t,ii,pp.I33-68 
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chwav so patahsd le pitcnw e' akha khapsim Ihyari sari put wat ma prat 'lari cim so 
krori rnliv kywjn ttwti tuiw kuiw le way ruy Ihu khav i rid mu so korimltu kd nippart 
paccdri athok apart phlac khyari sale /// Myanari purha skhiri lak tliak Ihyari rahanta 
chu luiw sate I 

After the lapse of 218 years of the Religion (i.c. in 326 B.C.) 
the great king named Siridhammaxoka (Asofca't. who was the ruler of 
Jambudipa island (built) 84000 celt among which one was on the spot 
where Buddha ate [the milk rice? given him fc> Su;dia immediately before 
his enlightenment). Due to the march of time, it became dilapidated. One Lord 
Pamsukulika the Great repaired it. When it agair. became ruineous king Satuiw 
made (repairs). When again it was dilapidated, the great just king Chari Phlu Skhiri 
sent his teacher Siridhamoiardjdkuru (to effect repairs) on his behalf. Because Siri 
Kufsapa the disciple who accompanied (Siridhum '.'uruukura). though he had the 
treasures (or funds) would not do it, Wanawast Thera had to beg alms (?seck per¬ 
mission from) King Putasin (who) said "(You may ) do it” to the reverend lltera 
through Lord fiai. On Friday, 16 December 1295 \thr_. • did it (i.e. started repairs) 
On Sunday, 13 October 1298 (?when the repairs were accomplished) many flags' 
and streamers were offered for dedication. One thousand alsmfood, (and) one 
thousand oil lamps were ofTercd several times. Two children treated as (one's) 
own off-spring, a wish-tree for hanging gold flowers, silver Powers, trays and loin 
cloths were also offered. That there may be almsfood at ail times, land, slaves and 
cows were bought and dedicated. May this meritorious deed be an attribute for 
attaining Nirvana in the form of an a raha nt when Mutreva becomes the Buddjia. 

From what we have seen it is evident that the old Burmans were conversant with 
Buddhism even before Aniruddha's conquest of Lower Burma. The Pyu of Srtksctra or the 
Mon of Kvaukse or both may have been their teachers. Whatever the chroniclers may have 
said the Buddhism introduced from Lower Burma was by ro means pure. Buddhism 
practised in Pagan was a mixture of Naga worship, Vaisnava Hinduism and Buddhisjn. The 
people not only believed deeply in the Religion but practised it according to their own lights. 
They believed then, as at present that the Religion shall last for five millenium and- that 
they were to support it to their utmost capacity, hence a great deal of dedications to the 
Religion. Allied with this belief was one which said that the gaining of merit by giving 
charity was the sure road to Nirvana. In conclusion they knew that India was the birthplace 
of Buddha and the Religion and therefore these who could afford to. made religious 
establishments there or repaired dilapidated ones. 


I. PI.299. See also Taw Sein Koi Burmese Sketches I (1913) pp.90-3 
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PURHA 

The word purha means the Buddh a himself or a pagoda where relic s « ertn w i B-t a 
king is also addressed as purha and his queen called by that name am sc mm 
denoting female qs hti-pur ha and ami-purha . Thus it became a title for at ru tes j erveaa. 
But to differentiate between the ecc lesiastical and temporal lo rds, some scr.tea o' Stf ?;gi 
added descriptic phrases to purha, e g. mlat cwd s o purhgl —the most exalted ^■rae —»tea 
they wanted to signify the Buddha and p urha rharil — the purha who is living—to o=a.:«r tie 
then reigning king. The king is also mentioned as purha loii I—the Bodhisatt va 

Dr C- O. Blagden thought that the word purha was connected with varg ^ He sajx: 


Purlia, now written ( bhura ■) but pronounced (phaya) and sometimes still ( phrat 
This is the well-known J3urmcse expression applied to exalted personages, tie 
Buddha is so called; the king was addressed with this word during the Burmese 
r egime ; the monks are still so styled when spoken to; nowadays, it is'cven used as 
epithet when addressingjGovernmcnt officials of a certain standing. The temples, 
pag odas and_stalues of the Buddha arc also called (phaya). The form purha as 
found in the present inscription, appears to be the oldest; it is found subsequently 
written Purha. bhurha . pfiurhd, phura, and finally bhurah . But this word is not, 
as might on the face of ft be thought, Burmese in its origin; it is found, under very 
slightly different forms, all over I ndo-C hina, and even in Java. Opinions still differ 
as to its derivation; some eminent authorities would derive it front vara, a Sa nskrit 
and Pali word meaning “ excellent noble, exalted this is the derivation 
generally accepted. Somcycarsago. Mr. TawScin K o (Burmese Sketches, I,I913,p.30) 
suggested a derivation from the Chin ese Fu y a (now pronounced Fo-yeh). The 
form fo-ya does not explain the r in the second syllable of the Burmese word; for 
there can be but little doubt, if at all, that this letter r, though now it is pronounced 
y, was sounded according to its original value in old Burmese, as a comparison with 
the langu ages most closely related to it—Tibetan, Lolo, Maru, etc.—abundantly 
shows; the full value of r is still retained in^Arakancsc, which is but Burmese of an 
archaic type . The form vara does not seem to explain the Burmese medial vowel 
u in purha-, but this vowel has been frequently developed in the first syllable of 
dissyllabic words when that syllabic begins with a labial, but is now practically 
never pronounced; examples are numerous in Burmese. All evidence tends to show 
that the Sanskrit word vara is the original of this expression, found under several 
forms as polai, pltola, poula, puraha, phura, phara, phra, pliraya, prah, prah, varah, 
etc. This seems to settled by the Phimanakas Inscription, where the old Khmer 


1. PI.185, PI.28a 1 , PI.28b 1 * , PI.51 1 , PI.84 4 , PI.130 s , PI.308 1 , etc 

2. Pl.t 132, PI.1I5 15 , PI.141a 1 *, PI.I74'«, PI.194' 

_ 3. PI.36 s , PI.90 2 ,»,«, PUIS*,*, P1.I33 2 ®, PI.I43a»,'V«,M,i«, PI. 145",' 2 , PI.249 2 ®, PI. 282 2 
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text has vrah, Igvara, the modern Cambodian being prah Eisor, and vrah 
Mahabodhi <=/?ro/TMahibodhi.t 

If vara is the root word for all similar words used all over South East Asia, the Mon 
word is an exception to it. In Old Mon “kyek"2 means any worshipful person or object as 
well as “a sialus of Budjjha." 

As we have said in Old Burm ese the word purha means any worshipful person or 
object. The Lord Buddha was pilot ovd so purJia—ihc rnc-st exalted lord—the Buddha 
icons were purha charipul—lhc form of the Lord, purhd^rvuf* —the standing Buddha, 
purha thaway* —the sitting Buddjta, purha tgnthimf>—i'r.z recumbent Buddha, purha 
niyrapai i?—the dead Buddha, ryapjuih purha% —images made to the don or's height, and 
kuiw ryap ruin purha* —image maefe to the donor's measurements Professor G.1L, Luce 
wishes to connect chahpu or achqnjyt with the Pyu word cha bo of the Rd’akumar insc ription 
where 

l/tfhau ba: Budha u cha : bo bradima lha m b~ re k va // 10 

is translated as "caused this gold en ima ge in the likeness of the Buddha to be made.” The 
modern Burmese word for an icon is chahu u which literally means an imitation of an 
appearance and we do not know why pu of chahpu is replaced by :u and becomes chafwtu 
to-day. In old Burmese the word chahpu is used for likeness made of stone or wood and 
also for £aiatings of Buddha that adorn the walls of hollow pagodas. As many as 14,619 
lectures of the Buddha were painted within seventeen days (TWarch to 24 March 1237)11. 
In another case 4000 pictures or chahpu of the Buddha were painted on the four walls of a 
hollow pagoda built by Kahgapikrarh and his wife on 10 December 1253*2. Naturally Goiama 
Buddha would be painted or sculptured, but sometimes other Buddhas—the predecessors of 
Goiama, were also included in the paintings or their images would be found among the image 
of Goiama enshrined in a pagoda. For example, an inscription!- dated A.D.I274 mentions 


1. Ep Birm. I,i, pp. 26-7 , Sec also BEFEO, XVIII, ix, pp.9-12, Auj-iste Pavie: Mission Pavie 
I ndo-Chtnc 1879-1895. Etudes Diverses II, Recherches sur PHistorie d* Ccmbodge du Laos tl du Siam 
(Paris, 1898), p.228, n.2 and p.237, n.l; and Coedis: Recueil des Insenp; ,-wj du Siam I, Inscriptions de. 
Sukhodaya (Bangkok. 1924) pp.79-90 

2. Ep.Birm. I,i.p.57. S:: also Hilliday: A Msn-Eiglish Dictionx-y, p.61. whin old Mon “kyek” appears 
as “kyail" (nop) meaning “any object of worship, a god; also used in addressing a superior, lord." 

3. PI.73* ®, PI.80'®, PI. 1921 a, P1.234®, PI.238®, Pl,248‘ 7 , Pl.24923.as and P1.269® 

4. P1.662I, PI.97«•. PI.104®, PI.I30 5 , PI.I32b®, P1.209®. PI.2I3'®. Pl.234®, Pl.235b®, Pl.385a® and 
Pl.39321,2® 

5. PI.130®, PI. 153 s , PI.213'®, PI.229'®, PI.234** and Pl.422b®. Unless otherwise stated purha thnway— 
sitting Buddha—is always a cross-legged Buddha because the Ruddha "sitting Europeanwise" is very 
rare in Burma. 

6. PI.61 7 and PI.132b 7 

7. PI.270 7 ,'®,'® 

8. PI.130®,®, PI.209®, Pl.253a® 

9. PI.209®, PI.229' 7 , PI.253a® 

10. Ep.Bjrm. I, i, p.62; Text A'°, where Cha : is taken as likeness, having a close similarity to old Burmese 
achati 

11. PI.105a®-® 

12. PI.248 *•-* ® 

13. PI.2492I.® 
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(hat images of Kakusankha, .Kon dgimana , Kassapa, Coiama and Maiiryca were made. In 
a reticch amber of ajpagoda near the Htil ominlo at Pagan unearthed in 1928, was found 
•n image Of the Buddha Vessabhu with a two line PalTinscription (in the same script as the 
Old Burmese) round the pedestal. It reads: 

Yo Vessabhu saridharo ca anantabuddhi salluttamo dasa halo...dhammo kayo 
lokekacakkhu asamo sugalo arte jo vandamitam sundharam at*ktm murundarh ... I 

The (Buddha) Vessabhu, the Glorious, of Infinite —. the Greatest 

among beings...the One Spiritual Eye in the world, the i-::-parable, the 

Blessed One, the Dcsireless; Him I rever, the Glorious, the Ad-<Se. ~>e Chief 

of Sages. 

The painted Buddhas arc more or Jess alike and usual!;, the oat . was of dMexexs. * - 1 
the one from the other is by the different backgrounds in the form of Bodh- as eac* 
bad his own particular Bodhi under which he attained enlightment. The name of the BaMu 
and his Bodhi would be written below the pajting.2 Stories of the anterior births of Gmamm 
Buddha known to the old Burmans sometimes as jat ha ryqi — 500 birth stories, and some¬ 
times as jat 55 0* —550 birth stories, are also popular themes for patting on the waU- of 
hollow-pagodas. Actually there are only 547 stories.5 i.e. according to the Pali texts which 
ire still used in Burma and there are numerous Burmese translations of these stories. But as 
mentioned above, the old Burmans rounded up this figure 547 to 500 or 550 and even to-day, 
the Burmans refer to these stories as ha rd.hd : cliay —five hundred and fifty. Strangely 
enough the Jataka plaques at West Pctleik pagoda, the construction of which goes back to 
the early part of the Pagan dynasty, give 550 stories. The additional three are (1) Vethma 
jdtaka, (2) Mahagovinda jdtaka and (3) Sumcdliapandila jataka.* There arc six other 
pagodas belonging to this period which have these jataka plaques and wherever the number 
can be ascertained, the number is 547. The six pagodas are : 

1. The East Pctleik Pagoda (by Aniruddha) 

2. The Shwesandaw Pagoda (by Aniruddha ) 

3. The Shwezigon Pagoda (by ThUuihman) 

4. The Ananda Pagoda (by Thiluihmah) 

5. The Dhammayazika Pagoda (by Cansii II) 

6. The Mingalazedi (by Tarukpliy) 

The Ananda Pagoda has nearly 1500 jdtaka plaques7 and the explanations to these arc all 
in old Mon8. The plaques are in two categories. Firstly, each plaque is assigned to 


1 ASI, 1928-9, pp.110-11. Plate Lll (d) 

2 JBKS, XXX, i, pp. 314-21, n.67, where Professor G .H. Luce gives the full list of 28 Buddhas and their 
respective tree' as found in the fresco-writings (in both"old Mon and old Burmese) of some pagodas at 

Pagan. See Appendix II 

3 PI. 73 13 

4 PI. 103 a 7 

5 Fausboll's edition of The Jiiakas (7 vols) (Trubner & Co.. London. 1877-97) has also 547 stories 

6 Duroiselle: ‘‘Pictorial Representations of Joiukas in Burma”; ASI. 1912-13, pp.87-119 

7 Ibid., p.9l, n.l 

8 These 389 plaques are edited and published: Ep.Birm. II, i & ii 

i. U.P id<jo ui i fS . 
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represent one jdtuko and secondly, 389 plaques on the last ten anterior live s - of Qotama 
Buddha'. These seem to be the most popular subjects for plaques or painting . At the 
Ananda Pagoda the order of arrangement for these ten stories varies slightly from the 
Sinhalese orderZ in the following manner. 


Ananda 

1. Mugapakkha 

2. Mahajanaka 

3. Santa 

4. Nimi 

5. Maha-Ummagga 

6 . Khamfahakt 

7. Bhuridatta 

8 . Mahundradak assapa 

9. Vidhura 

10. Vessantaru 


Sinhalese 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Khanjahdla 
Bhuridatta 
Mahd ndradak assapa 
yidhura 

Mahd-Ummagga 

Ditto 


But it agrees with the modern Burmese arrangement except that in the latter Bhiridatta 
jataka comes before Khandahala jatakal. 

The Wettyi-in Gubyaukgyi Pagoda, Pagan, has many of thes e tales painted on its 
walls*. C. Duroiseile saysS; 

The interest attaching to this pagoda does not lie in afty peculiarity of its architectukl 
style, but in the fine fresco es painted on the interior walls depicting scenes from (he 
jatakns... |ln these pictures] the ground is chocolate; the hair is painted black; 
the dress of the personages, as well as the trees, black and white; and the nude parts 
of the body are coloured in burnt sienna.6 

The life history of Gotama especially the part when he attained enlig hten ment is also 
very popular. The Ananda Pagoda has eighty stone reliefs on this cpisode.7 


1 Sec also PI. 242* T 

2 See Fausbnll: The Jdkatas, Vol.VI (1896) and Ep.Birm., II, i. Introduction, p.v 

3 In abbreviated form the order is Tt Ja Su St Ma fihii Cam Nd Wi We in which Te is for Teml Jat or 
Mugapakkha. Ja for Mahajanaka. Sa for Susanna Sima. Sr for Nrmt fat or Nimi, Ma for Maho jdl or 
Muhd-U mmnpga, Win for Hhurnlaito , Cum for Canilaktandrajdi or Khamfahata, Nd for Mahdndradakassapa , 
If / fur t'itlliu'a and We for Vesianrara. I ven to-day in Uurma, it is believed that writting these ten 
abbreviated n inics by stylus on ones finger nails prevent all dangers and this sort of precaution is resorted 
to especially in times of epidemics like plague, cholera and smallpox. 

•t ProfessorII.I.ucc in JJIKS. XXXII, i, 85 says that the paintings of the Gubyaukgyi at Wetkyi-in are 
‘the pride ol the Ihirmcsc painter's art*. 

5 .-157. 1912-13, p.93 and IM.LX, figures 57.58.59 

6 (.Duroiseile (relieves that originally there svcrc 547 frescoes, half of which were on the northern wall and 
ii«e remainder i'ii the south. In 1899, Dr. Thomman, who worked in the interest of the Hamburg 
I thmitji.tphic.il Museum, tried to take them asvayTtut was stopped. Thus, out of 547 frescoes only 111) 
lemam. lacii Jataka measures 5j ” by 6). “and the rcamining portion of the paintings on the north 
wall lueasuret 13*11" by 3’5" anil on the south 6TI" by 3*5". They arc in a very dilapidated condition. 

■ Duroiseile: the Ananda Temple at Hapan (Archaeological Survey of India, Memoirs, No. 56), p. II 
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In the niches of the Ananda are numerous Buddha icons. Roughly they fall into 
two types: one seated on a throne in Vydkhyana mudra —the act of preaching with the hands 
before the breast, and the other in the common BhOmi^f>arij mudra— earth touching attitude 
It is of note that seven of the ima ges have no^ ushnisha —the accretion on the head (see 
illustration), and many of them have normal fingers quite distinct from the modern images 
with fingers of the same length. In the middle of the temple stand four colossal images 
placed back to back and each facing the four cardinal points.. The height of the pedesta l is 
K feel and each image stands 31 feet high. Starting from the north these images 
represent respectively the four Buddhas viz. Kakusandha, Konagamana, Kassapa and Gotama 
of which only two images, those on the north and south are considered to be original and 
contempo rary with the foundation of the pagoda. They both have their hands raised to the 
breast in the dharmacakra mudrq\. The image on the western side i.e. of Gotama has two 
statues flanking its sides. These images have been identified by some authorities as those of 
Tkiluin.Moh and Mahathera Arahan. 

The king has the usual royal orname nts, viz. a crown, a necklace or breast-plate and 
anklets. His dress consists of a close-fitting jacket and a lower garment of which the 
folds are clearly discernible. Shin Arah an is distinguishable by his cleanshaven head 
and the lack of ornaments*. 

In the west porch there are also tw o Budd ha-pada —Buddha’s foot-prints—each bearing the 
traditional i08 marks.3 The Lawkan anda pagoda snd the Shwezigpjt pagoda have also 
similar foot-prints dating back to our period.* One inscription dated A.D. 1294 mentions a 
Buddha-pada being painted with various colours.5 

Professionals who made images of Buddha were called purhdsama and they were paid 
either in cash or kind or sometimes both. In one instance a female slayc was sold to pay A* 
image-maker.6 The Sawhla win inscription (1236) 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 records that wages for the purhi warn* 
were 30 ticals of silver, one piece of black linen and one horse for making tea perhm r tmf 
—standing Buddhas. 

Sometimes the height or the height and weight of a sund.ng Buddha eqoafietf the 
height or the height and weight of the don or and such a one was called a or 

the kulw ry ap tuiri pu rhq but this is not synonymous with “ portrait- ** i’****" 1 of kirver 
Cambodia where a royaj^personage was thus apotheosized. The following exiraa will show 
us'that a standing Buddha was made equal in height to that of the v i*>g bo» it was 

not the portrait-statue of the king apotheosized as Buddha. 


1 ASI, Memoir No. 56, Plate VII, fist. I A 2 

2 Ibid, p. 13 

3 Commentaries like Andgatavamso-AtthakathA. Somoni •£ Anhmnehd «ad Jmi! nai trafik £ have the 
full list. 

4 PI.238I# 

5 PI.97V*,'«,ai 

6 For a Tull discussion see U Mya: "A Note on the Buddha's Foot-Prints in Burma", ASI, 1930-4, 

Part 2, pp.320-31 

7 PJ.283 7 

8 L.P. Briggs: The Ancient Khmer Empire, pp.229-30 
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IlSakurac 600 pussa nhuc Namka la chan 4 ryak Krassapatiy niy skhiri Ui Plan H'o 
Sad kutwatuiw skltid Rajdsu piy law mu so Ton Ni S/a Chu kywan 7.{ yok sake! man 
arvap taw tuin anal purltu ryap l chu skltid Ui Plan Wa Sari aryap tuin rhuy purhd 
ryap I cliu rhuv purhd thaway > chu i purhd 4 chu so kuiw tup klwah ciy hit Ihii saiejH 

On 17 July 1238, seventy three slaves (from) S/a Chu of Ton Ni, given by 
Lord Rajasu to Lady Ui Plan Wa San were dedicated to look after four images of 
the Buddha (namely) a standing Buddha on the west made to the height of the king t 
a gold standing Buddha made to the height of Lady Ui Plan Wa San and two gold 
sitting Buddhas.2 

There are may instances of these ryaptuin purlia and kuiw ryap tuin purhd. One S/a 
fluiwS aA in A.D. 1263 made k'uiw ryip tuin phurlta —an image equal to his weight—and 
dedica ted three slaves to look after the image when he and his beloved wife passed away. 3 
In A.D.1270 two ladies of Socman (near Pagan) who called themselves sukrway ma kri — 
elder rich woman -and sukrway tnahai —younger rich woman—made two images as tall as 
themselves and dedicated slaves to administer to them.-* The king s man mya mod —brother- 
in-law, S/a Mryat San also made an image of his height and weight. 3 In A.D. 1276 the wife 
of Phun San Jayahhin dedicated slaves to an image made to her height. 3 Nevertheless there 
is no indication whatever for considering these ryap tuin purhd as “portrait statues". They 
were just the images of Buddha except for the fact that they are of the donor's measurements. 
Perhaps the donor's ambition was the boon of Buddhahood. 

To consider the Buddha as God would be absurd, but to some early Burmans he was 
something similar. Infinite faith in Him gave, it is believed, long life and happiness. One 
donor called Jayyasid spent 10,000 ticals of silver in A.D. 1197 in founding religious 
establishments leaving aside some treasures for repairs when necessary. Then he said: 

l/mlat cwd so purhd skltiii e dnuphaw nuik asak rhc.fi e, hii mu ka da plu Id arti sate 
I/lid asa te ma rhaii mu kd // dd miyyd //skliidll S/d Kod Rhaii Sad Sk hid Sia (Thwak) 
Sad I/Skltid Non Than // 1 mhvaso plu am so hut a//6 

If the most exalted Lord wills it 1 will live long and do the repairs (myself). If I do 
not live long, let my wife and (my) lords (of the monastery) S/a Kod Rhaii Sad , S/a 
Thwak Sad, and Nod Tlioh do the repairs. 

Thus in A.D. 1190 a donor named SidghdsGra dedicated musicians such as cahsah — 
drummers, and pantyd— ?nautches, for the enjoyment of music. 7 Old Burmans apparently 
thought the Buddha was a living deity. May be as a super celestial king because they endowed 
Him with all the earthly luxuries That a mighty potentiate has. Slaves dedicated to Him were 
of various professions. Such musicians as pusdsan*— side drummers, saro sai *»9—violinist. 

1 PI.130'-' 

2 See also JOKS. XXV/, i, p.58 

3 PI.20')'-* 

4 PI 22V 1 7 -1 8 -1 9 

5 PI.2S3;t* 

6 PI.IX 5 -*' 

7 PI. I Oil' 8 

R PI.IOa'6. Pl.:l'. PJ.l03.i2''. PI.138 ,0 & PI 387a' 

V PI.3S7a' 
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than sanl — trumpeters, candra san* —?dulcimcr players, stkran .wm)--siiigers, anil kakhriy 
san*— dancers, were also mentioned in the inscriptions of our perjod as slaves for the Buddha. 
The wife of KiflkasuS gave the services of such persons uspanpwai turners./wn/w—sculptors. 
pankhi— painters, puran —masons, cariy —secretaries, nwaihin- cowherds, panihin gold¬ 
smiths, uyan saii— gardeners, and kuhd .va/}—laundcrcrs, when she dedicated them to the 
Buddha in A.D. 1242. In the same year Cuiw Man gave to the Buddha slaves such as 
sanryan sah —palanquin bearers, kuhd sad— laundcrcrs, ihi sah— umbrella bearers, and to* 
sad— weavers*. In A.D. 1243, Samanta Kuniihani, the uncle of King Uccand (71249-56) 
dedicated an elephant called fi/a Khydl Phuy to the Buddha and his disciples - ?. Such slaves as 
muchit rip* — barbers, had sal i thaman san amay sah9— cooks, and kwam van 10 — servers of betel, 
were also dedicated to the Buddha. The following extract from an inscription (A.0.1241) 
recording the offerings of Caw, the queen of Narasingha-Uccand (71231-5) is a very good 
example of how the Buddha is served with articles of daily use. 

Ilparikkhdrdll ok purha sankan idu• tuyan 1 //tankhyat/l ailtak purhd sankan id w 
tankyat riy I //rhuy salawan 7// tmra taw nak pucan lam luin I //kharh lari mwan l 
khan nhi urn acum// kwam khyap / kriy chimi win kriy pratuiw, l/kriy kra kri /// 
khoh Ion chway so chart krd 1 //rhuy sapil huy xapil triy pway 2 khujj lahpon 2 
kltlap khwak 5 up //colon kri /// narahera X khlap noUfcad <J khlap jj khwak khwan 
sum chu klivu ? chu// ... //parikkhdrd ka rhuy salawan kn myak khatl // pratuiw 1 
l/kriy krd// khwak khiriy Ian pan nhac khlap// khwak 5 up // colon //I I 


Professor Pe Maung Tin’s remark and translation of this extract is reproduced below. 


The anthropomorphism of Buddha-worship is well brought out in L.254 (PI.138). 
The requisite things are for lower Buddha his wearing apparel I outer robe, I inner 
garment ( hanky at) ; for the upper Buddha his wearing apparel I embroidered inner 
garment, 1 gold couch, I apartment for his dwelling-place, 1 high cot complete with 
bed-covers and pillows, 1 betel box, copper oil lampstands, copper spittoons, 1 b«* 
copper kettle, 1 elephant-lotus from which the bell is hung, golden bowls, srf'C' 
bowls, 2 pestles, 2 trays, 5 covered dishes, I big cooking pot-lid, 8 pieces ef 
naraheard, 9 of gongs, 3 cymbals, 3 castanets ... The requisite things are I 
gold couch studded with gems, spittoon, copper kettle, 2 trays with cw* 

5 covered dishes, cooking pot-lid. It will be noticed that the lower 
is not wearing his royal outer robe (the duyan) as he is represented as 
‘at home', just as a king with his robe off might recline on the couch ia fcs 
room after supper, chewing his betel as he listens to the strains of msuc.-' 


1 Pl.39tib>8 

2 PI.859 

3 PI.3 1 ®. PI.42IM 

4 PI.15 1 3 2. PI.318. PI.1022'. p|.391* 

5 PI.144 4 5 6 7 8 9 - 16 

6 PI.148b'- 10 

7 PI.15224 

8 Pl.395"> 

9 & 10 PI.39I 

11 PI. 138’ T . 2"-' 

12 JOKX. XXVI. i. p.ftl 
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Most donor s prayed for nirvan a with no specifications. In some inscriptions we find 
that the donors prayed for Buddhahood. It is interesting because it is’exceptional. Only 
ibe most ambitious reached^ foT nirvana as the Buddhas. A king (most probably of the 
earlier half of the Pagan dynasty) prayed for BuddhaTiood. 

Siri TribhuwanaJiiyawaradhamma disampatiakasi buddhapat imam imam sambodhi 
palliyaii Sri Tribliuwan aditya waradhammard^d (danapati) 1 
/ 

Sri Tribhuwanaditya , the ooble and righteous Lord of the Regions, made this image 
of the Buddha, for the attainment of omnisc ienc e. Sri Tribhuwanadityawaradham- 
mraja (the Donor). 


The Grea t Shwezigon. inscrjption2 mentions that king Sri Tribhu nanddilyadhomn iardja 
(ThifuiryMan) also prayed for omniscience. His successor King Cansu I after the completion 
of Shwegugyi pa goda prayed thus: 


in strong desire for Buddahood, he cried aloud this aspiration: “As this great Being, 
having fulfilled the terf Pcrfcctio ns and attained perfect knowledge, has released 
beings from bondage, so also would I hereafter, fulfilling the ten Perfections and 
having attained perfect knowledge, release beings from bondage!”^ 


In the Khemawara pagod a.tnscrjption, It is recorded that King Natonmy d made a 
dedication with'the desire to attain Buddhahood. It says: 


l/Sakarac .169 khu Jitasa ...samwacchir nhac Tankhu l-chan 1 ryak 5 niy d Sri Trihha- 
wanadityapawaradhammardja man so Natonmyd mankri sab sabbabu phurha chukuiw 
luiw khyan ruy/j* 

On IS March 1208, the great king Natonmyd called Sri Tribhawandditydpawara- 
dhammardjd, desiring the boon of omniscience—Buddhahood, (made the following 
dedications). 


Actually all the kings of the Pagan dynasty prayed for Buddhahood and 
purhaloh l —the future “purha" ox pur ha rhahtaw*> —the living “purha", in the inscriptions of 
this period invariably means the tfien Tcig ning king. 

Apart from the kings some great ministers and learned s chola rs too asked for the 
Buddhahood in their prayers. A few extracts given below rcgarSing^this particular kind of 
prayer will give us a good picture of what they felt about Buddhahood. In A.D.1190, 
Singhasu ( Naionmya's minister) prayed thus: 

sanssara chuiw bray khappdy sob kun ra phlac so sabbabu mab so // purha aphlac 
kuiw luiw soh krobj 


1 PI.568b 

2 Ep.Birm., I. ii. ID'S-' 7 , pp.l02and 121 

3 Pl.t stanzas 30-2; BBHC. I. i. 19 t 

4 PI.31' - 3 

5 PI.36'. PI.902.',*, PI.115','. PI.I3329. etc. 

6 PI.1I32. PI.IIS 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 '. PI.I4U's, PI. 174 1 ♦, PI.194'. etc. 

7 PI.10*3-4 
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(I made this dedication) because 1 want saqahhu which is also called Buddhahood 
—the end of all miseries in the chain of rdofrths. • 


Knowing that such a reward will be fulfilled only in a very remote future, he took special care 
to ask for all good things in the intermediate lives b^/bre he attained Buddhahood. 
Perhaps his love o f music also compelled him to ask as foll^vs: 

//purhd ma phrac so krd // pahcaAgatiir man so can nhvan phlan nhuiw lha lha so 
cahcim luiw ra ka // car I kri panlyd plu so // canton ki. il 


Meantime, before I become the Buddha, I want the fortune of being excited by the 
five kin ds of musical instruments such as drum s and trumpet*-. Therefore I dedicate 
the following players on big drums and ?nautches The drummers are... 


As one who prays for Buddhahood should receive the prophec y of the Buddh as 
about his future enlightenme nt? he is very anxious to meet Maitreya the next Buddha and 
to receive a prophecy from his very lips. In A.D. 1182 one donoTprayed to this effect. 

/fid ka Mitrydpurhd shhih (ham byadi ssa ra r[u)iy satlwq khapsim so kuw sansara 
chuiw riray mha kdy pi tat so phlac li*c so lej/k 

May I receive from Maitreya the prophecy (of my future Buddhahood) and 
become the Buddha) so that I may be able to redeem all beings from the miseries 
of samsdra. 

An inscription of A.D. 1198 gives us a rough idea of the means to attain Buddha¬ 
hood. He said: 

/iy mhyd so kohmhu akluiw phlain // stah sum so akluiw phlan // byai-ld mu so 
aklaw phlan // alhu piy so akluw phlan // purhd chu hd rd luiw so (eh //4 

For the benefit of this amount of merit (namely) the benefit for observing the 
religious precepts, the benefit for (?meditating on kindness and love) and the 
benefit for giving away ones property in charity, may I receive the reward of 
Buddhahood. 


The ten pdrami 5 must be fulfilled in order to reach the highest form of enlighten 


1. PI.I0a'«_l7 See ulso JBRS, XXVI, iii, 135 

2. Mahdvarina (1950 Kcpiint) pp. 1-2; PI. 8a®, PI. 283*®, Ep.Birm., I, ii, Ayctthama Hill inscription (now 
ai ihe Rangoon University Library) V 5 * 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

3. PI. 8a® ® 

4. PI. 21 17-19 

5. Queen Saw in an inscription dated A.D. 1291 (PI. 273 s ®) mentioned that there arc 10 piframl for those 
who aspire for Buddhahood. They arc: 

1. L'fi ipdramf (the perfection of charity) 

2. SUapdrumi (the perfection of behaviour) 

3. Nekkhumntapifrantl (the perfection of renunciation) 

4. PuUMpdrtnnf (the perfection of wisdom) 

5. ViriyopO'aml (the perfection of effort) 

6. Khamipurami (the perfection of patience) 

7. Siirrnpiirtim! (the perfection of truth) 

8. Ailhilflunnipii ,imi (the perfection of resolution) 

9. Mi t tipihtimi (the perfection of love) 

It). ('/». khdpiirami (the perfection of equanimity) 

Hut according to W.ticigcr (hltihd'umsa, p. 2, n. I) this idea of 10 porainl is late as they are not mentioned 
in the lour Nikdytt. See also 1*1. 3902 , p|. 4132 
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meat, i.e. Buddhahood. What is the extent or time required to fulfil there pdramil 
Jayasefthe (?son-in-law of King Cansu II) said that it would require 

livsabghey amlat kambha lac tin' —4 asadkheyya plus 100,000 kappa. 

Kappa means the life of the earth and asadkheyyai means incalculable. 

Medieval Burmans have coined a beautiful phrase o( their own for the Pali word 
sahbannutdndna or omniscience as si cap mran nliard —“know wide, sec deep”?. Thus the 
Buddha knows everything and to obtain such a state of perfect knowledge certainly would 
require a very long time of practice and piety. Anantasura, the Commander-in-chief of King 
Naionm ya gave the reason of his dedication as: 

da le si cap mran nham, so sabbanutandn purha chu kuiw luiw khlydn so kro/i* 

Because l also desire the boon of Buddhahood or sabbahhutahana which is to know 
wide and see deep. 

The famous monk Mahakassapa whom we believe to be the head of the Aranhavdsi 
fore£t dwelling sect, used a similar phrase when he prayed for omniscience. He said: 

'« ::l i 

iy lid mu so konmhu akluiw phi an ka si cap mran cap so sabbanutannani purha chu 
kuiw Ihyah luiw sale //5 

For the benefit of this merit (that) I made, may I get the boon of Buddhahood— 
sabbannutahdna which is to know wide and see wide. 

!>>. kJV.\ i; ' k . 

Lady Caw, the aunt of King T arukp liy also used the same phrase when she asked for 
Buddhahood. 

JSakarac 622 khu Kraluik samwarccha nhac Nardyun l-chui J ryak Caniy niy phurhd 
rhad law ari Caw i lu twan nhuik atuin ma si satdhd la rhuy plu so konmhu akluiw 
ka riy mliy khapsimm so askhid phlac so mankri ca so manhi mahsd mansami 
tnahnhama khapsim amiphurhd ca so moiima khapsim amaiiyd ca so puilpa khapsim // 
ok Awiciy ca so aihak phwak turn oh atuiw cakkrawald ca so atuin ma si so 
cakkrdwala nhuik niy so li not satiawa khapsim akrwah may saphlan sahsara chad 
dray mha ihwak mlok kha ruy chad dray may so nirrabban prah suiw rok ciy khlyad 
so krod // da le si cap mran nhamm so sabbanutahnan phurhd chu kuiw luiw so 
./ krod // 1 2 3 4 5 6 

.Jr » - 


1. PI. I5«-» (A.D. 1197) See also PI. 3902, P|. 413 a 

2. “The neuter Asankhryyam is the highest of the numerals, and is equal to lO.OOO.OOO 20 or I followed by 
140 cipher." R.C. Childers: A dictionary of the Pali iMtiguage (1875) p. 59 

3. JBRS, XXII, iii, p. 126 (Know thorough, sec extensive) 

4. PI. 73*-« (A.D. 1223) 

5. PI. 140b22-» (A.D. 1242) 

6 . PI. 194 *-• 
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On Saturday 28 M^y 1260, (Lady) Caw , the auntjof the reigning king ( Tarukpliy) 
made dedications (as she was) in this life greatly* noved by faith (in the Religion) . 
As for tHe’benefits of this meritorious deed, may all (the Royalty) starting with the 
Great King who is the lord of all water and land, all the King’s brothers, all the 
King's sons, all the King's daughters and all the King's sisters, all the ladi es-in- 
waiting starting with the queens, all the retinues starting with the ministers, all 
beings including mankind andjrfevo living in this universe between -4vtct~beiow and 
zenith above and in all other universes without number, be freed from the m iseries 
of rebirth and reach the city of Nirvana where there is no misery. I also want 
omniscience, to know wide and see deep' i.e. the boon of Buddhahood. 

Minister Jeyapikrami gave another interpretation of Buddhahood He said: 

...rani mak IjftO mha kah ruy sacra irra 4 pi pwam so sobbahuiaknan prana ra ruy 
purha II) yari phlac luiw sate * 2 

May I become a Buddha endowed with the wisdom of sabbohrnttahina when the 
Law of Four Truths blossomed (within me) and I am free from the 1500 

desires. 

In A.D. 1276, Princess Acaw after obtaining the King's permission, built a 
monastery for Anantapahd on a site to the east of Amand (Minnanthu) and dedicated 
1366 pay of land and 149 slaves to the above religious establishment that she had founded. 
Then she explains the reason for her donation: ' 

//iy mhya lok so ucca kuiw ka ha ma khyac tuy Ihu sa kd ma hut // ty ucca kuiw 
kltyac so thak-kd purha aphlac kuiw khyac mlat ewa raka ha Ihu sate//'} 

1 dedicate so much property not that I do not love it but that I love Buddha¬ 
hood more. 

In A.D. 1291 another Caw, this time a queen of Tarukpliy (probably the famous Queen 
Saw of the chronicles)* prayedTor Buddhahood. 

/ achurh ewan so kuiw aphlac nhuik-ka // Mittarya purha skhih tan lay khrah 
suiw Ihyah tahtay lyak // lu nat khapsi so kuiw // sahsara chuiw hray mha kay piy 
lyuk II niyrapan prah krt suiw Ihyah chon piy kun lyak // sabbahhuta-han purha 
chu Ihyah plah-cum khlyah e, // 5 

In my last life I want sublimity of the same nature as the sublimity of the Lord 
Maitreya and after helping all the men and deva out of the miseries of samsara 


1. This phrase si cap mrah nham for omniscience has lost its original meaning with the passage of time and 
in its new form si mrah nham, cap it only means resourcefulness. 

2. PI. 1752 7 -* ~ 

3. PI. 344b' 2- >« 

4. J BUS XXXII,i,p.8i : "...the great Queen Saw (Co) of the chronicles is a medley of at least two Saws-of 
history. Nor did she start as u farmer's daughter, with the lowly if useful function of scratching the 
Icing’s back when he was itchy: she was, on the contrary, the first lady of the land, sister of the late ' 
queen of royal birth on her mother's side, of high ministerial rank on her father's.” 

V I”.275 1 2- 1 1 2 3 4 
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and taking all of them to the grand city o f Nirvan a, (I myself want) the 
fulfilment of my boon for omniscience—Buddhahood. 

As mentioned above, only the very ambitious prayed for omniscience. There is an 
extraordinary case of a man and his wife praying for Buddhahood. 1 A sukrway — 
wealthy man, whose name is not legible after building eight alms houses and planting some 
banyan tr ees {ficus indica) made a dedicatio n of one hundred ticals of silver and ten slave s 
and prayed thus: 

tia my a nhari ha kd phurhd c hu ma I way ra luiw state! 

May I and my wife without fail get the boon of Buddhahood. 

This is very unusual, because no such express wish for both man and wife 
is mentioned in any other known inscriptions. Owing to the fact that the Buddlia 
is always a male, it was thought proper for ambitious women to pray first fot 
man h ood in the coming existences and Buddhahood later. We have mention¬ 
ed above - that Lady ,Catv r the aunt of Tarukpliy prayed for Buddhahood but here 
is an extract in which the same lady prayed for manhood when she made a dedicatior 
in A.D. 1265 at the Kutha pagoda, north cf the Dhammayazika, Pagan: 

lu nat sattwd tricchan ma krwah kltapah // sahsard chuiw hray mha // thwak 
mlok klia ruy 11 chuiw hray may so niyraban suiw rok ciy luiw so hhd II ni 
Ic iy miyma aphlac mha Iwat kha ruy // IQ rwd nat rwd kyuh !ah so khi 
start . prana sacca saddhS plan cum ewii so yok-ya phlac ruy //3 

In order that man, dev a and all beings without excepting the animals may b< 
freed from the miseries of rebirth and may attain nirvana where there is m 
misery and that TaTscTmay be freed from this womanhood and in all m; 
wanderings (i.e. future existences) in the village of men and the village of deva 
I may be a man who is endowed with piety, wisdom, truth and believe (in th 
Religion of Buddha)... 

The last point in this j> raycr is important. In her nex t e xistence, she wants to be 
man believing in th e Religion of the Buddha because it is possible that she may be born as ai 
unbelieving man. Only when manhood had been attained would the donor pray fo 
Buddhahood. 

C 

In none of the inscriptions of our period we find the mention of the Anekajd 4 cercmon 
which is very important nowadays. Modern Burraans when they have completed a pagod 
or a n image use the Anekajd without which the pagoda is just a pile of bricks and the imag 
is just another statue none of which arc considered worshipful. They must be propcrl 
consecrated. The ceremony requires the assembly of men and monks in which the monk 


1. See JURS XXVI,ii,i(>.132 

2. P1.2I3 11 (A.I). 1260) 

3. PI.249®-® 

4. Sec Sackhyatofi U Tiloka: lllmrd: Anekajd Tad, (Pdli onil Nisxaya) Itanpoon Kuiviinyiiklintan Pres 
(1926) and also U Kelli: Anekald Tlkd Rangoon ZabUntcikshwc Press, (1932). Tile earliest mention « 
anckaid was perhaps made in 1480. Seethe katydid inscription, Lp. Biim., III. ii. M ' p. 281 
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1 recite a formula beginning with Aneka jdii samsuram which is supposed to be the 
t words uttered by Gotama Buddha on attaining enlightenment. The formula is: 


aneka jdtisamsa ram sandbdvissam anibbiuim 
gahakdram gavesanio dukkhii jdti punappunam 
gahakaraka di11host puna geltam na kahau 
\abbd ic phdsuka hhagga gahakutam visankhilam 
visaiiklidragalam cittam tanbdnam k bay am ajjbagd 


.•■r. 


This occurs in the Dhammapada (153, 154) and a rough translation of it is: 


Through worldly round of many births 
I ran my course unceasingly. 

Seeking the maker of the house: 
Painful is birth again and again. 
House-builder! I behold thee now. 
Again a house thou shalt not build: 

All thy rafters are broken now. 

The ridge-pole also is destroyed: 

The end of cravings has attained. I 


first 


Perhaps the people of Pagan thought that such a ceremony was not necessary at the end of 
building pagodas. etc.~^ 


The evidence cited above shows that the people of Burma in the 12th and 13th 
centuries A.D. understood the doctrines of Buddha very well. They believed in the chain 
of rebirths, the miseries of life and they endeavoured for the final attainment ol nirvana. 
It seems that the practice of _charity was the most popular means of achieving merit. 
So great was the number of pay of land dedicated to the Religion that King klucwa 
was forced to confiscate them all, which ultimately led to the appointment of a 
royal commission. As Buddhists they tolerated the existence of other u-ligions. 
It is worthy of note that some considered the Buddha as God or some form of living deity 
and dedicated slaves of all professions and articles of everyday use so that the Buddha may 
enjoy them. The average Burman would say that he takes refu ge in the Three 
Qcms- Purlid- the Lord, Tryd- the Law, and Sanglul- the Order: but Purlia to him was the 
most important of all. 


I. t: .1. Thonu/S: The Lift of Buddha u\ Lrgend and Hlslory, p. 75 


CHAPTER VI 


TRYA 


Tryd in its broadest sense means the law and it is not necessarily the law of the Buddha. 
It includes all laws—moral, legal or religious and thus it embraces also the customary 
observances or prescribed conduct for everybody either ecclesiastical or ay as ir* Sa nskrit 
dharma implies. In the inscriptions of our period the word tryj — ra-. firSTy tne 
Buddhist scriptural texts) synonymous with the Tipitaka, secondly the preachmxsl whereby 
the monk tries to explain some part of the teachings of Gotama to his c-'-rrefa' c a. thirdly 
a law suitJ, fourthly the judges* themselves and lastly to describe a natura ooe=-o«e*oo such 
as death, atari may so tryd 5—the law of impermanence Tf i thr i i 1 Him man used 

the word tryd in connection with all applications of law or discipline rang r.g from kh auw try* * 
a petty theft case—to aklwat tryd' 1 —l he attainment of mnana But the origin of this useful 
and comprehensive term is still an open question. 


The derivation of the word tryd presents a real problem and no satisfactory solution 
has as yet been reached. Professor G.H. Luce suggests that it is probably the spoonerised 
Sanskrit fitd which means law. When Buddhism was first introduced among the Burmans, 
their language was still in its infancy and therefore they undoubtedly were confronted with 
the problem of being unable to find suitable words to translate some Indian philosophical 
terms and thus adopted many of such terms in their entire form. If this is so they should 
have adopted the more familiar dharma rather than tyita. The word dharma 8 was used by 
King Thiluih Man (1084-1113) in his Mon inscriptions. But from the reign of King Caiisu II 
(AD. 1174-1211) when Burmese became the language for inscriptions the combinatiolPpurfid 
tryd saiighd’f was used for buddha dhamma sang ha meaning the Lord, the Law, and theOrdfr, 
and thus tryd becomes the Burmese term for dhamma with only one exception where 


1. PI. 2710, PI. 50'. PI. 73'®, PI. 102a 7 , PI. 194'*, PI. 234*. PI. 2498'. p|. 251*. etc 

2. PI 17V.9, PI. 22*. V. PI 27'9. (PI. 53'•), PI. 67", PI. 20229, PI. 233'9, Pt. 262*9, PI 306**. 
Pi. 370'*. PI. 390>*.'*,' 7 , PI.391', PI. 42822. and PI. 581a'® 

3. PI. 74'», PI. 79b* 7 , PI. Il7a2,«,«,e,i9. pi. |20b> 7 . PI. I4la",'«, PI. I74'*.'«. PI 272»«. PI Ml* 1 

4. PI. 141a*. PI. I9lb' 0. PI. 307a'. Pt. 38|2 7 ,aa,s i,st. pi. 3945. Pl.560f\'° 

5. PI. 82b'°. PI. 182b' 8 . PI. 23599. Other phrases used in connection with death are wr r»it U —gone 

to the village of dtva (PI. 147a 5 , PI. 428'9) and pyam (aw mu —the royal return—as if the ;*a was 

one’s real abode and the life in this world of men was only a short visit (PL I5?'- 8 . PI. 203*i and so by 
death a man returns to his old place. The phrase moso which nowadays means a corpse was in those 
days only signified serious illness— masO so (PI. 201a'*, PI. 272**, Pt 274 '*) 

1. PI. 141 a'*,• * 

2. (PI. 2022*). p|. 216'*. PI. 235*'. PI. 247*« 

3. Old Mon: I D2'.2» tsaddhamma )»* ; | £».'• Uoddhan.tma) 8®.»a ; | F»a. IG*0.*°, I H*. 

Ill C' 6 .2', VIII A2* 

4 PI. I39,".I». PI. 259.9 1. PI. 428.9. pi. 44a*. PI. 692,10. PI. 80*. PI. 83*. PI. 89*9. pt. 90'*. PI. 102®. 
1*1. 103*.p| 127a*. PI. I3la2. PI. 132a*. PI. 133'. PI 143a 8 .*2. PI 1442. p|. 147a*. PI. I47b2<\ p|. |48a®, 
PI. 148b*. PI. I52 7 . PI. 17529. p|. 186*, PI. 190a'a. PI 192*. PI. 19620, pi.200'®, PI. 2059,21,22.24, 

PI. 2082, P|. 220'.*. PI. 229", PI. 2329,s. p|. 233*. PI 234'.".**. PI. 235*.®.**. PI. 2392, p|. 245b*. 
. PI. 2472,12, PI. 249'.*9, p|. 250' 2 . PI. 254a 5 . PI. 2568*. PI. 257“. PI. 266a'*. PI. 2892. p|. 308".'8 
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dhammasatiha —the Code of Law, is retained in its original form dliammasdO up to this day. 
Very often this tryiTK&s been suffixed or prefixed to man —the King—to form cither madtrydl 
or tryuntanl and this combination suggests that this fry a is the Sanskrit Ird which means a 
pro le ctor or defender. Then the manirya or tryamah* would be translated as the 
Protector Unfortunately these terms also happen to be the translation of dltammardjaS —the 
lust king which appears frequently in the panegyr ic of King Sri Tnbliuyanddiiyadlictmntaraja 
(Thiium Man) in the early Mon inscriptions. The derivation of Tryd is thus still a mystery; 

Try a in a religious sense is the Tipitaka and to denote a compilation it is used 
together with the word «/wm6—-the heap. The whole phrase would be pi(aka sum pum so 
irya apuni le plu ej —“three heaps of pifakti (i.e.) the heap of law are also made" wfiereby 
fhe donor means that he has caused the whole set of the pi taka to be copied and kept at the 
Library in the monastery which he had just built. In A.D. 1223 minister Ananlasura 8 made a 
great monastic establishment at a place called Jmana^ and took special care to provide it 
with a set" of pitaka. in A.D. 1250 Princess Saw, also known as Ari Caw (aunt of King 
Tanikpliy)who built a big monastery at SacmatilO also provided it with a set of pitaka ,11 as the 


1. PI. 174 1 s (AD. 1228) 

2. PI. I4la 1 PI, 597c 4 

3. PI. ')<>•>, PI. 27321. PI. 299*. PI. 3U3*. ».<•.»<>. PI. 390*. PI. 4I3 T 

4. Incidentally, because of this combination of matltrxfl or trynmah certain scholars have been lead to think 
that a king in llurma is considered as the best Bud dhist on the assumptio"rTthat the law in connection with 
the king’s name was the Budd hist law (See Kyaw Thet: Burma's Relation with ker Eastern Neighbours, 
1752- 1819 Ph. D. TIksisT 1949, ff. 3-5) The fact thai all Burmese kings considered themselves as 
Hiijliiui'ha supports this idea—the position of a man is attributed to his deads in past e islenccs. a 
llurman Buddhist would consider the king as a man who had acquired a considerable amount of merit in 
his anterior lives but he would not rate him as the best Buddhist. The Buddhist par excellence would be 
Catani a Buddha himself, who renounced the world an.I became an ascetic. To the average Burman the 
Chor,Hoau —the head priest of a monastic establishment, would definitely be a better Buddhist than the 
king w ho lives with many que ens and concubines. To quote a popuhir story, once King Mjndo_n sent one 
of his iunior m»./< to go and find out what lhc~~ Rhamo Sayadaw was doing at his forest retreat in a valley 
of the Saat aing Hills. The indirect oiliccr approached the Sayadaw directly and told hint the nature of 
his visit. The Sayadaw who was famous for his caustic tongue, replied: “Your king must take ntc as a 
rebel or perhaps he wants to msiiuct me in the way of the ascetics. Tell him that a man who lives 
Between the hills docs not need instruct:.ms ftom a man who lives between the thighs (of women)." To 
the great displeasure of the king the officer went hack and reported the reply verbatim, Por this 
amusing story see llsaya Thein: UponnnjT ,h leirukkhumo kiam . It. pp. 277-8. 

5. Old Mon. Ill 7 . a «. Ill B‘.*’. Ill C*.*. 1 ’.22.24.2% III !>«.'•. V«, VM.as.sa 

VIII B'WV 1X1*9 

6 PI. 731». PI. lib*. PI. IM\ PI. I‘>4'«. PI »$«,I0.it. 12. PI. 220». PI 225a 1 . 1*1. 234\ 

PI 24S2, PI. 2492 1, p|. 275*o. |>|. 2S9\ PI. 390«», PI. 3932 2 , Old Mon. IIIO 5. Vll/A* 

7. PI. 73'*. PI. 194PI. 2492' 

8. PI. 73 

9. Minnanlhu. east of Pagan 

It). Pwa/aw. south-east of Pagan 

Ir. PI. 191 (A.D. 1271) 
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minist er mentioned above had done before her. In A.D. 1265 she gave another set probably 
to the same establishm ent.! Nevertheless we should not have the impression that the 
monastery was the only place where religi ous works were kept in those days. The kings had 
Them in their palaces too. In A.D. 1102, Kjng Thiluin Man completed building his new palace 
in which there was a separate apartment where the statue s of the Buddha and Gavampati 
together with a set o f Tipi taka were kept.2 The king, according to the Prome Shwesandaw 
Pagoda inscription,! gave an order to make a careful copy of the Tipitaka. In the Myagan 
inscription a similar statement is made: 

He shall purify and make straight, write down and establish all the Holy 
Scriptures.* 

This may have lead Dr. C.O. Bl agden to remark. 

That is to say, he is to issue a revised edition of the Buddntst Car'on.' 

As this statement occurs in a £anegyric of the king, in all probability, it only rr.ear.: the 
making of a careful copy of the Tipitaka by order of the king for his palace. A m:r.,s*.cr 
called Caturahgapaccayah is mentioned as a person well versed in the Tipitaka and therefore 
it may "be expected that such persons would have their own private sets. 

The cost of a set of pitaka was extremely high. In A.D. 1248 Princess Aca*kr*am~' 
mentions that the price she paid for her set of pitaka was 2027 ticals of siivcr. In A.D. 1273 
another donor Sampyap Lak Chon 8 built a monastery with a library pt an expense of 2300 - 
ticals of silver to which he gave a set of pitaka valued at 3000 ticals of silver. At a time 
when a tical of silver could buy one pay of land* (1.75 acres) with that amount one could 
buy an estate of 2000 acres. This gives us a rough idea of the cost of a set of pitaka. 

The Tipitaka is divided into 84,000 dhammakhandha or sections according to subjects 
and a medieval Burman knew that a complete set must contain all these sections. In A.D. 
1267 a daughter of King Klacwa, said: 

II purha lieait tha so nikay 5 pa dhammakhan yyac son le than did am so hhd 
rimy . piiakat sun) ptim le plu e' //9 

In order to keep the the teachings of the Lord—5 nikdya, 84,000 dhamnia- 
kliandlia, (I made) a golden (? case). 


1. 1*1. 249 

2. Ep. Uirm. III. i. pp. 37-8; (IX.A»'-2) 

3. I hid. I, ii, VIII. A 1 2 3 4 5 6 

4. Ibid.. I. ii. Ill 

5. I hid.. I, ii. p. 141, ii. II 

6. PI. 289 > 

7. PI. IM' 7 8 9 10 

8. PI. 211'4 

9. PI. I«> 228 .s 2 See Appendix I 

10. PI. 220 7 
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In A.D. 1245 Queen Saw, the grandmother of Tarukpliy built a brick monastery which 
was perhaps a separate library building in a monastic establishment. It was~record as: 

11 purhd haw so nikdy lid pi yhat son liy ihon irya pitakai sum puni thd am so 
hhd Kula kldn le plu e, 11 ihuiw klon iwan rhu\ Jala n ha.. pitakai le thd e, //I 

In order to keep the teachings of the Lord—5 nikava . 84.000 tryd of the three 
heaps of pitaka, (I) built a brick monastery. In that monastery the (said) 
pit aka is kept in a golden case. 

In A.D. 1274 a minister of Tarukpliy built a monastery at Amana with a separate 
library built of bricks where the 84,000 dhammakhanihlha were kept in a golden cabinet2. 
But not all pitaka dayakd 3—donors of pitaka— were able to give away complete sets. 

Some donors, who could not afford the whole set, gave just what was needed at the 
particular library to which they wanted to contribute or copies which they thought would be 
of the greatest use. An inscription of A.D. 1223, mentions the list of works given to a 
library.* They were: 

1. \inayu —five volumes* 

2. Diglianikdya —nine volumes, text and commentaries* 

3. Nelti (pakarana )—five volumes? 

4. iMajjhimanikaya —nine volumes® 

5. Ahguttaranikaya —ten volumes^ 

6. Vissuddhimagga —two volumes 10 

7. Khuddakanikdya— nine volumes text and commentaries! I 


1. PI. 23*» 

2. PI. 247'0 

3 PI. 264*. PI. 464a' 

4. Unfortunately this inscription (List. .187, B II 171) is only a copy made in King Bodawpaya's reign but 
in the nbsense of the original one, we are inclined to accept it as the best material and therefore it is 
included here, 

is; 'sp 

5. The live arc PdrOjika, Pdciniya, Mahdyagga, Culayagga and Parivira. 

6 It forms the first book of (h: Suiianiapltaka and consists of thirty-four long suira, divided into three 
vtiyya —the SUokkhandha , the ktuhdvagga and the POihrya or Pdtikavagga .. DPPN, I, p. I0H2 

7. Antithetical work on the pitaka ascribed to Kagcdija. DPPN. II. p. 85. There are fifteen texts in the 
KhiiilJhak unik at a of the Sul lanrapi (aka but in Burma four additions are made, viz., the Milindapaflha. 
the Siiiiusutigiiha, the Pe;ukupadcsa and the Nelli or Neitlpakarana. See M.H. Bode:" The Pali 
l.ilerniiire of Burma, p. 3. n. 2. 

K. It is the second book of the Sultuntapi(aka containing discourses of medium length. It consists of cishty 
hluinuvdru and is divided into three sections of fifty suila each (panndsa), the last palladia containing fifty 
two miia. DPPN. II. p. 418 

*). It is the fourth book of the Suiiamapiiaka, consisting of eleven nipdia (sections) and 9.557 suila. DPPN, I, 
p. 21 

10 “Path of Purity" by Buililliagliosu —an encyclopaedia of Buddha's teachings. DPPN, II, p. 906 

II The fifth and last of the Suiiamapiiaka and it contains all the most important collections of Pali 
poetry. See above (note '). 
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8 . MillndapajthS 1 ... ( 

9. Andgatavamsa Atthakathal 

10. Mah ava ramanjus a Tikal 

11. Thupavanisa* 

12. Bodhivamsa —text and commentaries^ 

““ V*v' 

13L Mahavamsa <> 

- r - v>. 

14. Tat hagai uppal IP 

15. Kaccayanai 

16. Nyfisa Tikal 

17. Mahathera Tika 10 

18. Culasandhivisodhana^ t 

19. Sandhivisodliana Jika 

20. Mahajanaka (Jataka)l2 

2 1. (Major) Jajaka —seven volumes 

22. Abhidhammd —seven volumes^ 


This donor therefore gave an almost complete set of JPitaka as all k 
Abhidhamma and some Suita works together with such popular .Sinhalese 
Mahavamsa, Thupavanisa and AnSgatavamsa were included in his list. 


1. The conversations between King Milinda of Sdgala (the Baktrian king Mrrjudrr) 
Ndgaiena. DPPN. II, pp. 636-7 

2. A poem on the story of Metteyyo. the future Buddha by an elder ca£c£ (tna< 
Co/a country. DPPN.i. p. 66 


3. Grammatical commentary or gloss. In the list of 29i wru t» sc Coew of 

Taungdwin to a library in A.D. 1442 ( List 934. PPA. 13-6 TS. )W7. MJL Mr <^r». Ml-9) it is 

"No. 227, Maiijujdllkdhydkhyvm * 

4. A Pali poem written by Vdeissara. It has s:it ctr chapters Sc at e-gst r<' raatw a description 

of the Mahd Thiipa by Dufiafaittam at XorMh^oa The « —a psohaMy hrhap lo the 12tb century. 
DPPN. ), p. 1042 

5. The history of the arrival of the Body.: t'<re :a Cc■ e. »-zsea m about the !0th century probably by 
Upatissa. DPPN. II. p. 537 

6 . The Great Chroniele of Ceylon up to the time o' K-sg V_iMicii. attributed to Mahlnima Thera. 

7. Perhaps written by the tliera Ninagambhira of Pagan M H Bode: Op.cit., p. 16 

8. Probably this is the same as Kaecd.mauirromdJrsa. a grammatical treatise explaining the f ulra 
(aphorisms) of the Kucc&yana, Ibid., p. 17 

9. Another grammatical work also known as Mukhamattadipmi, probably written by Mahd Vimatabubdhi 
of Pagan. Ibid., p. 21 


10. It appears also in the inscription (List. 934) mentioned above ( note 3 ) as No. 140 

11. No. 159 of the above inscription 

12. Jdtaka No. 539 

13. The seven being Dliaitmiasahgani, Pibnanga. Kathdvatthu, Pnggalapahhati, Dhdiukathd, Yamaka and 
Pattliina 

// UP Q.t^.fOOO- 338 ?8 . 
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Some donors only gave Vina ya texts to monastic establishm ents probably due to the 
growing demand for them as a result of the increasing number of monk s or to the growing 
laxity in the observance of the Vinaya among the monks in general. In A.D. 1220 
Suyannapaccaya recorded his contributions towards the librar y at the monastery of Skhir j. 
Atha paliy. 

II piylakata tt Silakharndhawasi lac klam // Abhidhaammasangini tac klam Tassa 
Jal lac klam 11 Dhammapada tac klam Wineh tac pum le plu kha phlu c //I 

I have also made one volume of SHakhhandha —the first book of the pi taka, 
one volume of Dhammasadgani, onel/STumc of the Ten J a ta ka, one volume of 
the Dhammapada and one heap of the Vinava. 

Out of the three pitaka, the doner began with the very first book, i.e. the 
Silakkhandha of the Dig hanikaya in the Suttaniapitaka .2 Then he added two 
more popular books of the Suttaniapitaka, viz. the Dhammapada and the Jdtaka 
of the Khuddakanikaya. Of the Jdtaka, he selected the most popular ten stories 
which formed the last anterior lives of the Buddha.3 As for the Vinayapifaka he decided to 
give the whole set of five as the phrase H'ineh tac pum —one heap of Vinaya implies. Lastly 
he gave the first book of the seven of the Abhidhammapitaka, i.e. the Dhammasadgani. 

Some donors, considered the Abhidhamma works to be the most important. In A.D. 
1273 a donor named fta Lat gave only a book of the Jdtaka- but all the seven of the 
AbhidhammaA We may aiso include here some donors who gave only a volume of the 
pitaka- or rave as much as twcnlysix volumes but would not bother to name them.6 So 
far wc have discusse d trya in terms of pitaka and we come to the conclusion that the 
monaster,e-, of our period must have had libraries with a fairly complete set of pi(aka and 
that the monk were able to find donors who would supply them with the more popular or 
important texts of the re'.ig ous books so that their libraries would remain always complete 
with even some extra numbers of those texts in general use. This leads to the question as 
to who were the people who used these libraries. . .< 

We have shown already that people who could afford the exorbitant p rice o f a set 
of pitaka might have their own libraries, but most of the libraries were attached to 
the monasteries and therefore the mon ks formed the majority of people who used 
them. Even among the monks, there was a special group who devoted their time to pariyatt P 


1. PI. 372« a (Note the peculiar spelling Piylakata) 

2. Unlike the wtsiern scholars who begin with the Vinayapitaka (Childers: Die. of P. Lang: p. 507) 
Burmant count the three pitaka as Sut Winafl: Abhidhamma i.e. Suita, Vinaya and Abhidhamma 
and therefore the first book the Suttaniapitaka becomes the very first book of the pitaka. 

3. In Burma, the ten Jdtaka always mean the last ten stories of the 547. 

4. PI. 242 a7 

5. PI. 303 2 ( niddn )a le tac A/dm-one volume of A’ iddnajdtaka) and also PI. 208 ' 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 where the donor 

gave only one volume of the Jdtaka. In PI. 161b* a rich lady Uln rfuid Sad gave only 
the first three hooks of the pitaka. - 

6 . PI. 30824 

7. PI.. 275. a# .Old Mon. I t O'»-» T 
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—learning—and were called casaril - students - and some monasteries »r.<a »cre demoted to 
leSrnlng were called jrfsari_tut0- of~ cSsai i kloA* - edu cational insulates S — - - states 

also provided free board and lodging* to the students and some insiii-^s roc i. r* as 
two students5 while some had as many as twenty big buildings wndnrs a srr._ng 

as hostels for them.6 These students used piyi-^corypha etaia ) urtr.-ela zj.^s or 

thanrwaki- (borassus flabellifer) palmyra palm leaves and s:~. T-rl- >' :i sj rral 

wltlTa view to longevity. In tfiis case they bound their finished /r» < -s^- : - * cce- 

boards-usually of La k pan t 10 - bombax malabaricum and stored tbeas 17 3 _j-~i 
cases - made of wood or in catui kll - cabinets - which were semettaes se prrfaae .. 
decorated that one woulcl cost as much as 215 Jicah of tVr. i-i-rre 
times they used patabuii)* - a single long sheet of paper folded hwca**.-: *tc 
forwards to form a book - to be written with kamkuchdn 13- (steatite,' soapeome reno; 
a in kamkutgmkleFi 13 - cylindrical case specially made for those peoo.j - -uiN --se 
they had mliyphlul* - chalk, and sariphunl* - blackboard. 

After building the library, the donor’s next concern was to provide :: »rt g a e w ia ao 
and necessary funds so that ~fcpairs to the building, preservati on!? of the rt:.- k- r~- and 
new acquisi tions to the library would be possible. Such works of men: »e-e stcwt *3 
rryg war 16 —duties towards the Law. To fulfil these purposes the donor deduc ed .iics 
slaves 18 (sometimes including scribes)!’, elephants 20 , palmyra-palms 2 l and sesa-ssr— (u 
extract oil fo r.l.ifibting) to the Law. The duties towards the Law included also :>« .-^e -34 
of daily food in the same way as to the .Lord and (he Order. For example, ic A D in ti« 


1. PI. 8525. p|. |43a2S, PI.I442®.Pl.l95b«. PI.206.' PI. 365a 4 

2. PI. 13825, p|. 2055, PI 27157 

3. PI. lOSiia. PI. 152*. PI. 290** 

4. PI. 8525, p|. 13825, p|. |95b». PI. 20320 

5. PI. 195b® 

6 . PI. 152® 

7. PI. 2355®. PI. 296 2 5 

R. PI. 417® 

9. PI. PI.208 19 , PI. 235 s ®, PI/24227, Pl.3032. PI. 372*2, PI.417® 

10. PI. 416®. 

11. PI. 234®, PI.235 s ®, PI.247 1 11 0 

12. PI. 164®', PI.205® 

13. PI. 310b5o_a 

14. PI. 310b27-e 

15. PI. 4222, p|. 365a® 

16. PI. 422®, PI. 2025, PI. 276b 7 , PI. 293'®, PI. 365a4, PI. 3802® 

17. Pl.23 ss . Pl. 4222 ,ae, p|. 50 ', PI.8525, PI. 162 1 5, p|. I82b'*,2®, PI. 194 >•, PI. 205'°.", ,a 

PI. 222a 5 ,®, 1 ®,20, p|. 242>®,20, pi. 248 s , PI. 2652®, PI. 285", PI 313a®. PI. 365a», s , PI. 371b® 

PI. 394®, PI. 396b5, PI. 571 b 7 

18. PI. 422®, p|. 122a«,'», PI. 1522®, PI. 182b',' s , p|. |90a®. PI. 194'®, PI. 208' 7 . PI. 229'®. PI. 248 s , s 
PI. 2515, PI. 262' s 

19. PI. 422® 

20. PI. 182'5 

21. PI. 202 s 

22. PI. 39322 
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minister Caturahgapaccaya said. 

II apoh lay 3230 kywan 160 II iy lay khwan ra so capo twah ka ta niy so purha 
chan ta carwat khyak 'sahput // pitakat ta niy so to prah khyak sahput // kloh 
thera cd so ta la capd 30 // aryd 20 ta niy chan ta prah twak a prah 20 //'. 

The total of 3230 (pay) of land and 160 slaves (are dedicated). Out of the paddy 
received as rent from these lands, * basket of rice (is to be) cooked everyday (as) 
almsfoodfor the Lord. I prah (Vjof the basket) of rice(isto be) cooked everyday 
(is)almsfood for the Law, 30 (baskets) of paddy are(to be set apart) every month 
for the chief monk of the monastery to cat and 20 prah of rice at 1 prah for 
each'mobk are (to be cooked) daily for 20 monks. 

‘ *» > 

Another donor after dedicating 8073 pay of land said: , 

II ) lay nhuik ra ap so capd twah ka cell sarhput ta niy chan 1 prah pitakat ta 
my chan j turn purha ryap sahput ta niy chan 1 turn purha tanthim sahput ta niy 
chan 1 turn ha smi plu so ku 4 myaknha so sahput ta niy chan 4 turn tan ciy 
satejl 

Frotn the (yearly) produce of paddy from these lands, 1 prah of rice (is to be 
cooked) daily as almsfood for the cetiya, 3 turn of rice daily for the pitaka, 
1 turn of rice daily as almsfood for the standing Buddha. 1 turn of rice daily 
as almsfood for the recumbent Buddha, 4 turn of rice daily as almsfood for 
the four sided hollow pagoda built by my daughter are to be offered. 

Thus apart from this rite of offering daily food to the Law, the medieval libraries of Burma 
had adequate ^taffs and funds as its modern counterparts. But the nature of the collection 
was mainly religious, and a complete set of the lipitaka together with commentaries would 
be available' there and perhaps even spare copies of some popular texts. Naturally, the 
majority of the readers were young monks whose ambition was to learn by heart the whole 
of the “three heaps of the tr-. a” with some of the tikd and atthakaihd of the texts. 

Besides meaning npitaka. tryd also means the preachings of the monks who try to 
explain some part of the teachings of Gotama to his congregation. To give suen a sermon is 
known as trydi 1 and to listen to it would be termed tryd na* and a sort of donation called 
tryd chui is g(vfcn to the preacher by way of recompense for his pains. It is interesting to 
note here that'the donations vary from arcca-nuts^ and loin-cloths7 to paddy 8 and 
paddyficlds9. Usually there was a weekly sermon on every satah 10 3 —sabbath day-during the 
Hidll—i cn t i n some monasteries preaching was heard twice every sabbath, i.e. once in the 


1. PI. 289 1T 

2. PI. 39320 

3. PI. 2712 

4. PI. 17V.®. PI. 22■ 4 , 5 6 , 7 8 * 10 , PI. 27* ». (PI. 53'«). PI. <>7 1 1 , PI. 370'«,>«,' 7 , PI. 392' 

5. PI. 3625, p|. 4221.2, p|. 1 382 7 , PI. 27522. p|. 2891®, PI. 39325. PI. 396a2? 

6. PI. 3225 

7. PI. 27522, pi. 39325 

8 . PI. 1382 7 , PI. 2891® 

•9. PI. 4221-2, PI. 396a27 

10. & II. PL 3625, pi. 13827, PI. 27522 , P| 2891® 
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morning and again at night.1 Big monastic establishments generally had a separate building 
called the dhammasd} or frydimi —or tryajilon *—hall of the Law-where most of the 
preaching was done. In such a hall, a special seal called irya panlari 5 —sometimes gilded, 
with a golden umbrella an,d canopy^ above—was made for*thc preacher. From this seat, the 
preacher would address the congregation on such subjects as Dhammacakkcfl —the wheel of 
law, Paticcasamuppdda 8 —the working of cause and effect, Rathavinita Suita 9—the seven acts 
of. purity and Satipafthana Sulla 10—the four methods of meditation. The listeners thus 
became well acquainted with the methods of obtaining the patisambhidd M—analytical 
knowledge, and thc-four.saccal 2 —truths—that would uitimatei;. result in their becoming 
arahall when Mailreya\ 4 becomes Buddha or in other woro^ inattaining akhsat tryd 15 —the 
Knowledge thaT would help one to~achiev c nirv ana. In present cj> Burma, stories from 
the Jataka are usually quoted by the preacher as illustration and tnese tales which are quite 
interesting, attract a considerable portion of the audience to the anammasd. It is not 
unlikely that some old Burmans^ were also attracted to the dhammasd in the same way. The 
J&taka arc full of moral lessons and scenes from them were painted on the walls of some 
buildings! 6 with a dual purpose, viz. to decorate the hall and to convey some imformation on 
Buddhism in pictures. There are two interesting names in connection with these teachings, 
they are Mah n and Pisamantra and in an inscription of A.D. 1201 they appear as: 

II Sakarac 563 II Mruikkasor nhac // Sunkri Jsoh Up plum mu so Tankho la chan 
14 rek Tnnnhdnkunuy niy Malan nd e, // laprah Tannhdtila niy , kd Pisamantra 
na e, // la chut 1 rek Anka niy kd Dhammacakkra ha e, //! 7 

. In A.D. 1201 Sahkri FToh Up did the following meritorious deed s. On Sunday 
19 MarchlS Malan (story) was heard; on Monday 20 March the Pisamantra 
(story); and on Tuesday 21 March the Dhammacakkra. 


1. Pi. 27522 

2. PI. 7519, PI. 1028, PI. 105a*, PI. 152*. PI. 185V PI. 234'°, PI. 303*, PI. 366PI. 575«. PI. 602 a2 

3. PI. 152 s , PI. I64 7 

4. PI. 68 s l, 

5. PI. 105a 9 , PI. 205*, PI. 371 a > * 

6. PI. 73*9 

7. Belongs to the Samyuttanikdya of the Suiiantapifaka and supposed to be the first preaching of all 
the Buddhas. PrSTTraTTPI. 2022 s, n.'2"<» r5 . PL 749' 4 

8 . PI. 6 T 

9. Twentyfourth sutta of the Mijjhimanjkllya. PI. 396b * 

10. Tenth sutta of the Mijjhimanikdya. PI. 53'* 

11. PI. 19712 , 

12. PI. 390 s , PI. 413 s 

13. Arahattaphuil (Arahai/aphalalfha) PI. 23521. p|, 247*8, Rphuntd (Araha) PI. I0b s ', PI. 23' ', PI. 194b 4 ®, 
TOW 5 *, PI. 149'V PI. 1971», PI. 20t«, PI. 209is. PI 233 '<i. PI. 2392*. PI. 240'2. PI. 246' s , PI. 249“, 

PI 253b 1°. PI. 263H, PI. 299'», PI. 422b>2, PI. 579'* 

14 . PI. 2*2, P|.8a s , PI. 10b s °, PI. 14*. PI. 23“. Pl.44b“. PI. 94b s <>, pi. 122a»*. PI. 152**. PI. 164 s , 
PL 182a28, p|. 197“, PI. 20224, PI. 206«. PI. 216' 4 . PI. 233'*, PI. 249®. “,25, PI. 275“.“, PI. 2832*, 
PI. 293 4 , PI. 299'9, p|. 33 lbi 2 , p|. 334a“. PI. 364 s », PI. 366'PI. 384«, PI. 558a 7 , PI. 572a“ 

15. (PI. 20225). p|. 216“, PI. 23521, p|. 2472* 

16. PI. 105a«, PI. 2481« 

17. PI. 22«-7 Pi. 30825 has PisamantarH 

18. According to A. Irwin: “Elements of Burmese Calendar”, IA , Nov. 1910, p. 303, 19 March 1201 U 
Monday. 
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Malah\ according to Professor Pe Maung Tin is. 

* - 

Mdleyy a, now known as Shin Ma le, a Sinhalese thera whose conversation with' 
the coming Buddha M cdeyya is told in ihcRasav3hlni2, a non-canonical Pali 
work of Ce>Ton " Metttyya tdls Maleyya among other things that if any one 
wishes to »eet hiai when he becomes the Buddha, “he must make: offerings to 
the present Bmkfta of a thousand rice-alm s, a thousand sweet and sour fruits, 
a thousand oii-liehts. water flowers, land flowers, banners, a thousand 
umbreiias. together with betel to chew and pickled tea-leaves appropriately 
conve>ed in hlawga bo'ats and listen to the law’ of Vessantara."3 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Pisamanira or Pisamaniara is perhaps Vessaniar a (Jataka No. 547) because a later Burmese 
legend quoted above made an allusion to Vessantara in connection with Malaya-Mahadeva 
Thejyj. Although the inscription of A.D. 1201 quoted above* mentions that - the story- 
telling of Malah and Pisamanira tails around the full moon day of Tanku : (19-21 March 1201), 
another reference* connects the listening of Pisamuntard with the kafhincfi cer emony . 

In present day Burma kathna is generally held on any day between the first day of the waning 
moon in Sitan:k~’wat to the full moon day of Tanchonmun: (October-November). But most 
popularly it is held on the last day, i.e. the full moon day of Tanchonmun: and perhaps not 
incidentally Shyah Malai Pwai: also falls on that day too.7 

As part of trya we should also deal with paritta. The old Burman used par it-kri : 

(Mahaparittam) wfncTTTs a small collection of texts gathered from the Suttanlapitaka to ward 
off “various evils physical and rnoral"8, as the modern Burmans do io-llay. In A.D. 1102 
the Malwihcra Arahan and 4108 hhikklui recited paritta in and around the new palace built by 


1. Malavu Mahadeva Thera. DPPN, It, pp. 450-2 . 

2. A collection of 103 stories in Sinhalese by Rotihaprila, revised and translated into Pali in about the early 
part of the 14th century be I ■edelia (DPPhCft.~pT7l8) and then translated (date unknown) into Burmese 
by Vajirapabhasd. The Burmese version appears under the name Madhurarasavdhint Vatthu (Rangoon, 
Hamsawati Press, 1927) and the story of Mdtiya Thera appears "hr pp;503-52 and his dialogue with 
Metlcyya is given in pp. 550-1. Mahdvamsa (tr. by W. Geiger, Colombo, Government Publication, 1950) 
has also references to him (xxxn.TO and 49, pp. 222-4). MahdwoA (tr. by KyV.sat Le:tlnp Chardtoau 
Rangoon, Suddhammawati Press, 1953) adds notes about him on pp. 320, 392 and 397. 

3. JBRS, XXVI. I. p. 59 (BRSFAP. II. p 430). The instructions by Maltreya to offer 1000 lights, etc., 
seems to be a Burmese modit nation and Professor Pc Maung Tin is quoting here a translation made from 
a palm-leaf MS (No. 1450 Bernard Free Library, Rangoon, now in the National Library t No. 1329) called 
Shyan MCtiai Watthu. (Two other MSS under the same title at the National Library arc Nos. 1330 
ff"t33l.) The story was versified in 1804 by Mot I Nui: and part of this Shyah Molai Prut, 
appears in Kyoa/l Tliwan: Mranmiri fcvnn, poir Kvam: II, Anthology of Burmese Literature, Rangoon, 
Government Publication, 1927. pp. 328-9. The National Library, Rangoon, has a copy of the Shyah 
Milai Prut, (No. 2038) but unfortunately the MS is not ccmplcte. (See also JBRS, X, pp. 130 and 145, 
U: Tart Kahfubondusflra Kvam: Rangoon Amyuitsa Press, p. 85, No. 128; MuirttKhuirt Mrui.cJ: 
Pi[akat Sanruih:, Rangoon, Hamsawati Press, 1959. p. 251, No. 1816). The story of 1000 lights on a 
Ihoauku: is repeated in U: Sin: Pordpadipanl Kvam:, II, Rangnon, Mranmswati Press, 1913, pp. 330-43- 

4. PI. 22* 

5. PI. 3082* 

6. PI. 232, PI. 992, pi. 1 17b 7 8 . PI. 163' 7 , PI. 234>, PI. 272'2, pi. 274 7 , PI. 30825, p|. 372*8 

7. U: Sin: PorOnadipani Kyam: II, p. 343 

8 . M.H. Bode: Pali Literature of Burma, p. 3 
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Thi luiA Ma j. 1 In A.D. 1190 SiAghasiira, minister of Cahsi II, belt •ho'. : • nagoda When 
tbe relics were enshrined in that pagoHa, elgTiit monks came and recited the far.ra 2 Princess 
Xcaw La]^ daughter of King Naras inghaUccanft on a simitar occasion in * D lit', had seven 
i,hikkhu and one bhikkhunt to recite the paritta. 3 There are eleven se ne' :-.s = .re modern 
p ar it £ r?.~4 and although nothing is known except the fact that paritta »u ssed. c u*y safely 
bTassumcd that these eleven were also in vogue then. 


• 7>vflIS. also means civil and criminal law. The law court at the % capital was rorhar> « 
known as try a kwan sayu C- the TTeasahTTTall of Justice. Perhaps every large n ajs i-c 
town had law courts called buih tryal . The court of appeal was known as atom t^c » One 
of the criminal cour ts was the khuiw try a? - the coma or ^clty tljcft.casfs. We have qane a 
number of inscriptions lO mentioning jaw su its especially disputes on owpership pjjandi i and 
tlavcs.12 Sometimes, complaints were made by the clcrr.v against the king for theconfiseat.oc 
oTflieir lands by royal ordcr.13 In such cases, aj^^a|c ; -ininii 5 {Uon was specially appointeifto 
deal with it and il iS' interesting to note that the commission always found the king guilty. 
The monks occasionally quarrelled among themselves for the ownership of landl* but 
usually it was the monk versus the descendants of the donor who claimed that part of the 
monastic land was their inhe ritance. In A.D. 1259 NdJ>/wap and son took a certain portion 
of lamr belonging to the monastery built by Ad Lapjian where Gitnagambhi had been the 
chief monk for over three years. Originally the land belonged to T/a QtjLkr.iy .SiW who gave 
it to the monastery during the reign of King Ndtoh^aJ i \2\\-’>. 123i). Now Tarukpliy was 
king, and thus five kings had passed away; andf during all that time the monostery enjoyed 
the produce of the land. Then suddenly;i5 


.. .kok si phyak ruy lu ca lat sate hu piy e, // Nd Mwan ka nd phuiw bid Can 
Kray Sari, ntpy, pri ka sankha la yok tan Ihyah ma ca phi hu piy, c, // 
thuiw rhaw sahphama nhac yok cat lat so te 16 ... 


I. Old Mon IX A'V e . a, . 2e . 59 . 4 V e . C T . D'«, 

' 2. PI. 10a 7 

3. PI. 200 1 a , 14 Another mention of paritta appears in PI. 266a 11 but unfortunately a large portion of the 
inscription is illegible. 

4. The eleven are: I • A/stoisW" 1 , 2 . Ralanasutta. 3. Mrtiaxuiia, 4. KhanaSasuns. 5. Morasulta, 

6. Vattasutta, 7. Dhajaggasulta, 8. AtkUnbthiyasutia, 9. AAgulimilasutla, 10. Borhangastiia and 
11 TPuhBanhasutta 

5. See {TWtte-pp:-# & 44-6 

6. PI. 54 7 , PI. 371b® 

7. PI. 7Db* ®,ar 

8. PI. 79b i ", 

9. PI. I4la*4,i4 

10. PI. 74. PI. 78b, PI. 79b, PI. 90. PI. 141a, PI. 162, PI. 174. PI. 191 b. PI. 193. PI. 231b, PI.272, PI. 273 
PI. 331a, PI. 371b. PI. 381, PI. 395. PI. 421b. PI 560. PI. 574b 

II. PI. 54. PI 90, PI. 141, etc. 

12. PI. 74, PI. 78b, PI. 79b, PI. 174, PI. 191b 

13. Pi. 90, PI. 231 b, PI. 296 

14. PI. 54, PI. 371b 

15. PI. 193, PI. 381, PI. 421b. PI. 560f 

16. PI. 1938-12 
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...they destroyed the crop and (took possession of thejland.) So says 
( Gunagambhi ). Nti Mwan (replied that) from the ^tne his grandfather 
Na Can Kray .Son passed away, not even a single monk has been known to 
enjoy (the produce of this land). Then the two judges began their 
investigation t,,.. , - 

I »* » ifii t 

The witnesses were summoned. They probably lived in the same village where the disputing 
parties also lived. Nd Rok 0, Xhtlawkd sukri —coxswain of the royal barge at Takon and 
Paccard representing the rwa safi krf nay— villagers old and young, testified that tKeTTand was 
reputed to be monastery property. Kahka, another witness, probably the oldest man in the 
locality confirmed the above statement. According to him, from the reign of King 
Natohmyu until then which, was more than twenty five years, only the monks had 
enjoyed the produce of the land. Not satisfied with a mere statement, he.took an oath. 
We must note here that taking an oath came only after making a statement, and that only 
the most important witness took one. This is unlike the modern procedure. The judges, 
decided in Gunagambhi' s favour. To be successful in a law suit is termed trya on e’l and to 
be defeated is trya yhum e'1. In criminal cases, the judges consulted the amunwani to 
determine the kind of punishment suited for the crime committed. For civil cases.'tfie guide 
book was the dhammasat 4 but we are unable to say what sort of dhammasattha was used in 
those days. We find only one mention of dhammasat in the inscriptions of the period and 
it is in an inscription dated A.D. 1249. It is probable that the courts used the dhammasat 
as the Civil Code and the amunwan as the Criminal Code. In the course of the trial, the 
witnesses were asked to hold the relies of the Buddha5 or the book of Abhidhamma pitaka6 
or to take an oath before an image of the Buddha? swearing that they were telling nothing 
but the truth. After weighing all evidences, the judges pronounced their verdict which was 
always ca khyup efi - recorded, and tanchipl - the seal of the court - was affixed to the 

1. PI. 74>o, (PI. 79 s ), PI. I I7a2/,PI. 141W2, pi. 174 > s , (PI. 331a»•. PI. 574b 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 ) 

2. PI. 174« 8 . 

3. King Ktccwi'i Edict against thieves. Piates 166ab, 167-9, 170, 173-4, 343 and 345ab. See above pp. 24-9 

4. PI. 174* V Dhammavilasa Dhammasat and Wagaru Dhammasat are believed to be the oldest works on 
law in Burma. Tradition attributes them to our period; early 13th century for the former and late 13th 
century for the later. Originally they were written in Pali and Mon respectively and translated later into 
Burmese. No originals are now available and therefore wc arc not in a position to ascertain their claim 
to antiquity. They codified the customary law and they would be modified and enlarged considerably in 
the Burmese translation. Probably the translations were made in the 16th century or later. The British 
Museum has a 1749 copy of the Dhammavilasa Dhammasat and Dr. Forchhammer used a 1707 copy" of 
the Wagaru Dhammasat for his translation, (L. Forchhammer: King Wagaru s Manu Dhammasattham 
Rangoon, Government Publication, 1892) A fairly recent work on Burmese law maintains that these 
two arc the earliest works in Burmese legal literature though it is impossible to say with certainty that they 
belong to the 13th century, that both were compiled within a comparatively short interval of each other! 
and that Dhammaviljsa is slightly earlier than Wagaru. (See Shwc Baw: Origin and Development 
of Burmese Legal Literature, Ph.D. thesis submitted to the University of London, 1955, f. 86) 

5. PI. 78b 7 , PI. 191b'PI. 381 ' 7 ,' 7 ,' 8 ,is.aa 

6. PI. 78b 7 

7. PI. 231b 8 

8. PI. I96 8 . PI. 272?o, PI. 274 > 8 . Pl.279* s 
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record. In cases where evidence was not available, the contestants had to undergo t by 

*5f<Ie#\ aflcf'Tiaving taken a corporal oath. The following extract relates a tm! by ' 
r) for She ownership of land: 

(// Mahkala) picafi . tuiw nhah, // (Yan Sah) sa .jo // / kamuy the *_ 

(tui/i) sikri fta LaA Civav , .So/i mhok // (rjfl ra) khrari krori, riy riup e 
Ma(hkldpi)cah (lhya)n on liy e // muiw 6 nhac ca pri mha te // /V< J Mart Kti min 
lat-turh e // riy hup sa kd ryd ra khrah te hup c hu e // ryd r.t khrah kd ma hup 
phu hu plan, ruy // ryd ra khrah yu lat e hu kra lat e // tanchip pan hip so 
sahphama tuiw // acit aciy miy so 11 Mahkalapicah hu e // athuiw rhaw riy hup sa 
kd ryd ra khrah kroh, hup so hui-ta 11 si so kd // tuih sukri fta Lak Cwav Sah 
Ihyah si e hu min e // Yah Sah sd ft a Man ( Kri) hu e // tuih sukri ft a Lak Cway 
. (Sah) rya ra khrah hup sd kd ha Ihyah si so te hu amukwan khat civ hu min ra kd 
II sahphama tuiw, le ...t 

Mahkalapicah 2 ... and Yah Sah's son (contested for the ownership of a piece of 
land). It was in the presence of Tuih Sukri (Land Officer) ft a Lak Cway Sah 
that they underwent a water or3ea! (to decide who should own) the ryd (dry- 
cultivation land). Mahkalapicah won. Six muiw (rain) had passed that he 
ate (the produce) of the land. Then (Yah Sah's son) ftd Man Kri said: “The 
water ordeal was done to get the ryd. But the ordeal was never carried out. 
(Nevertheless he) took the ryd". He informed this to (the oflicers concerned). 
Sahphama (the judges) who (? fix ) the ‘Flower Seal" made enquiries. 
Mahkalapicah' said: “It is true that the water ordeal was done to get the 
ryd. ftd Lak Cway Sait the Tuih Sukri knew it.” (Then) ftd Man Kri, 
son of Yah Sah, replied. Na Lak Cway Sah said: “I knew that the water 
ordeal for the possession of land was carried out. Put that on record.” The 
Judges ... 

Another inscription dated A.D. 1242 also said that a land dispute was settled by'a water 
ordeal in the presence of three judges, viz., Narintasu, 'Mahasman's son and ftd Kruiw Ca. 2 
Chah thin (mahout) one of the contestants won the case, but his rival raised an objection 
ttrSl lie won by means of magIc (c/H V plu ca ruy). So the case was sent to the Criminal 
Court (Khuiw Trya). UnforTliftately we do not know the rest of the proceedings as the 
fcmaining part of the inscription is now no longer legible. Perhaps such incidents led later 
judges to investigate whether the contestants and their supporters had secreted charms and 
magic about them before the trial by ordeal began.J So far we have discussed trya as a law 
suit. 


Trya was also used to signify the judges of the court.4 But, sometimes it was prefixed 
or suffixed to some other word to mean a judge. For example, there arc the combinations 


1. PI. 598a i-a* 

2. PI. Hlao.n 

3. Acioqa (Editor): RdjJsippasattha Kyam: Aforwii Mrui, Sac. PraAlum: mhanku Press, 1929, pp. 129-30 

4. PI. 7410, PI. 79b«,»«, PI. 19321, PI. 2351 1 , PI. 598a '' 

5. PI. 56b 8 . PI. 78b22 > »4, p|. 79 8 i7,20 > 2-t i S5 # p|. 79b«, PI. 19lb'o, PI. 38127.28.31ST p|. 394 *. 

PI. 560P.IO 

II.(J.RO.I44.IQOQ’23 1J* , 
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trya sampyad, I try a sahphama,2 and trya sukn 3 where the word trya is prefixed to those 
words which generally denote ‘officer’ and thus we have the law officers. We do not know 
how they d;fT:r from one another although it is almost sure""that they dealt with law cases. 
With trya suffixed, we have the names like khuiw trya* khuiw trya citkhii and buih trydt 
meaning the judge of petty theft cases, a clerk attached to the above and junior judge 
respectively. It is interesting to note that tTrere were some women judges? i n't hose (lays. 
Some judges were given such titles as Manuraja* or ManordjaT probably because they 
were very good judges, as the titles suggest some connection with Manu, the la w giver . 
Incidentally we must mention here three other names for judges whieffdo not contain the 
word trya. They arc amliu cuiwIG - the officer in charge of the case, samphama 11 — the judge 
who administer the law (trya dun) jo)12 and khuiw .tu/rr/U - the judge of theft cases. This 
all we know about the word trya. 

As we have seen the word trya is capable of many interpretations. It is the Tipit aka, the 
preaching at the hall of law. the law suit and the judge. As the Tipitaka, the old But mans ' 
knowledge of ihetryd was by no means slight. Although very cosily they had complete sets 
of pitaka together with commentaries. The monasteries had well stocked libraries with ample 
staff, funds and fine buildings which also served as'educational institutes where the youth was 
given free religious education. Much learning was’"by rote. Monastic education was 
considered a very important qualification for those who aspired to high offices in" the civi l 
service. As regards trya in its aspect as religious teaching the monks considered it their duty 
to instruct their lay devotees in the ways~t o nirvana. They attempted to explain even the 
more difficult but important parts of Buddhist philosophy in plain words with illustrations 
front the jdtaka. These discourses givcrTm special Buildings known as dhammasa were well 
attended. Sometimes there were two sessions, once in the morning and once'in the evening 
on sabbath days during the lent. After thus receiving the method, it was the duty of the 
listener to practise and attain nirvana. Trya in its legal aspects meant the law courts with 
dhammatat and amunwan as civil Srid criminal codes respectively. Kings noted for their 
justice would acquire the popular name of trya man - the just king.'"'"Lastly, trya meant 
judges themselves who were undaunted even at the idea of dealing out justice to the king 
himself if need be. 


1. PI. 7fib9. 1*1. 144aa , 

2 . pi. 149>“ 

3. PI. 54“, PI. 191b*. PI. 371b® 

4. PI. I4la*“,*“ 

5. PI. 2*91 

6. PI. 79b <•,«'' 

7. PI. 174> i 

8. PI. 44b'\ PI. 2' , 3“, e . PI.331b' 

9. PI. 2 U hi - ' 

10. PI. 421b 17 

11. PI. 74'*, PI. 79b* 7 . PI I20b ! 7 , PI. 141a>«, PI. 27226 

12 . PI. 74", PI. 7Sh«v |'|. 79b2°,22,2 7 , PI. 16lb s , PI. 174V,«,>», PU94'“ 

13. PI. 24P 



CHAPTER Vll 


SANGHA 


SANQ fiA is the JPali loan word for the Order. It is interesting to note that in ratand 
sumpdl —the phrase denoting three gems of the Buddha, dhamma and sangha, .vflng/ufnFthe 
only word of which the derivation is clear as the three gems are knownTo the old„Burmans as 
purha Irya sangha. We are still very much in the dark as to the origin of the words purha 
an3 trya. 3 The old Mo n used sangha* and probably the Pyu jaglia, which are 
only slight- variations in spelling from the Burmese Sanglia. The Pali sangha 
means the assembly or the multitude but the old Bur mans affixed some adjectival phrases to 
that word and therefore we will consider here these phrases which came together with 
sangha in old Burmese in order to understand what sangha really meant to them. 

b We very often come across the phrase klon niy so sahghab —monks living in 
monasteries which is quite different from raw m /at krij tom skhih 8 and taw klon sar.g-e *— 
iKc - lords dwelling in the forest—who would be otherwise known as jircfJiends: or A'a*. 
Skhin sangha, 10 the reverend monk, suggests that monks occupied an exalted positioe Tfcev 
"were respected by the people in much the same way as respect shewn to those brier.pag 
to the royal family or government officers who were addressed with skhin prefixed to thdr 
names""M THTiW Rajas lira, tfre'gfcat minister Anantasura and King A7ar» a were cai.ed 
Skhin Rajasu, Skhih”XfiantasQ and Skhih Klacu a fT'respectively, "scTthc exalted lords of the 
Order were addressed Skhih IVineydhuir ( Vinayadhara), Skhih Mahakassapa, etc. 12 Even in 
cases where the monk is known by the lay name which is not inTrcquent, he is sure to get the 
honorific skhih (e.g. Skhih tig Mlat K hac). 1 3 But these skhih of the monastery were by nature 
quite different from those in the royal family and executive offices as they were defined as 


1. PI. 13®,“.'*. PI. 241*. PI. 25 s , PI. 422.5. p|.4Ji, PI. 68®, PI. 69'®,'°. PI. 80'. PI. 84*. PI. 90* ®, 
PI. 94a2 7 ,so,S2,sa,57,47, p|. 94bi2»' t PI. I02 7 ,55, PI. 105a 1 11 ®, Pi. 127a*, PI. I3la2, PI. I40a«, 
PI. I40b5, PI. 143aV.22.20, PI. 1442,52, PI. 1454, p|. 147a5, PI. 147b->, PI. 1527,10.28, etc. 

2. PI. 10a27 ; se i p|. 135 , 11 , 14 , p|. 16 ®, p|. 17 ®,to, p|. 21“. PI. 22 “, PI. 28a>®. PI. 28 b 22 , 
PI. 31 s . 18 , 98 , PI. 36PI. 5312 . 22 , PI. 685, p|. 7221 , p|.94a'«,25, PI. 9922, PI. I00b‘®, PI. 1022 ®, 
etc, 

3. So far there has been no satisfactory answer as to the derivation of the words pruha and trya though 

some tentatively take the Sanskrit or Pali "vara *' for the first and a spoonerised Sanskrit ‘‘rita’* for the 
second. " 

4. Ep. Birm. U], i, IX A®, 1 ®, 20 , 22 ,54, D <4 and 055,42,44 

5. Ibid., I, i. The Pyu face of the RAjakumar Inscription line 17 

6. PI. I0a27, p|. 16«, PI. 28a I». PI. 122a5, PI. 2164. P |. 2912, p|. 599b® 

7. PI. 208“ 

8. PI. 223a® 

9. PI. 1251® 

10. PI. 94a 1 «, PI. 265 1 , PI. 2745®, pj. 283'® 

11. PI. l05a 2 ®(5A:AM RAjAsu), PI. 79b >(.tt/i/ri Ananla.u) and PI. 14™(Skhin KlacwS) 

12. PI. 152 50 (SMM Wlneydhuir), PI. \23HSkhm MahAkassapa) 

13. PI. 385a 7 
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saHkham so s/cAtrii—the patient lords, or hnm niv so skhin? —the quiet lords. Sariputta and 
Moggallana, the two chief disciples of Gotama were also known as Skhin Sariputtrd and Skhiit 
Mokkalan 3 and this shows that the people of our period considered their ecclesiastics on the 
same level as those of Gotami 's life lime. Th:s perhaps also leads them to define tfieir monks 
as purha skhin tapesti ariya sahgha <—the noble monks, sons and disciples of the~Tor3 
Buddha or purha tape, sa rahan sahghdi —the worthy monks, tons and disciples of the Buddha. 
The word tape, freely translated means pupil but if it is to be connected with the Pali 
lapassin or Sanskrit tapasvin it • would simply be another name for an ascetic. 
Anyhow, tape , usually is coupled with sa —the son and to be a tape, sa of somebody 
is to be attached to that person as apprentice to undergo a training on some craft for 
which he is considered master^ and it is believed that the master would teach his pupils as he 
would teach his own sons. In a religious sense, it mean* disciples. For example, a couple 
after dedicating five slaves to the pagoda prayed: 

purha skhin Mittah phlac so kha laky a ram so tape, sa kn SJihih Sariputtrd 
ha tuiw 2 yok phlac luiw sdtejp 

When Maitreya becomes the Buddha, we two wish to become the right hand or 
the chief disciples as Lord Sariputta (was to Gorama Buddha). 

It is left to the imagination as to how both a man and his wife were going to share the one 
and only existence of such an exalted position, but here tape, sa kri is clearly the 
and therefore tape, sa would be a savaka —the disciple. The monks were also 
ariya sahgha* and rahan sahgha 9 meaning the nobles and arahants. Although all the 
monks were not arahants, they were taken to be on the right way to nirvana as the arahants 
were Anantasura, Commandcr-in-Chicf of Natohmyd in A.D.1223 defined sahgha as: 

sasanu kuiw kltyal ruy, stah kyah, so skhin ariya tuiw, ...10 

the noble lords, who practised self restraint for love of the Religion. 

But the best descriptive phrase about the monks is given by a queen of Tarukpliy in 
A.D. 1266 as: ' 


aceasavaka 
“known as 


kloh twan niy so satah samadhi prahd hi so klahju sum pa kuiw rha so satah 
cah so purha tape.sa rahan sahgha 11 

the monks (or) the arahants—the disciple of the Lord (who) live in the 
monastery (and are) pure in piety (and) ever seeking the three graces of self- 
possession and wisdom 


1. PI. 73 so . PI. 225® 

2. PI. 385a» 

3. PI. 6«,5 

4. PI. 24<>2« 

5. PI. 2165 

6. Tradition goes further than this. If the master has a beautiful daughter the ablest of the pupils gets her 
hand in marriage and become “son" of the master. This explains well the combination (ape sO- 

7. PI. 558a 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 - 8 9 10 11 

• 8. PI. 21 >5, PI. 162* 7 

9. PI. 31*8. p|. 216* 

10. PI. 7321-22 

11. PI. 2l6-*-5, Sec al o PI. 1815 
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of the 


. Thus sanghd is synonmous with respectful, pious, wise and celibate. We hi.* another 
reference~which would be very useful if the information were complete. In a partly legible 
inscri ption dated A.D. 1198 a donor dedicated slaves and lands and said that 
Vnds were for: 

... con tat so sanghd // talon then tat so sarigha fl . ta: to 


the monks who ..., the monks who sweep the compound and the monks 
who ...‘ 

From what it remains in the description, wc find that there were monks who did some 
menial labour. But there can be no harm for a monk to sweep the compound of the 
monastery as keeping a religious place clean and tidy is also considered an act of jnerit. 
Some suggest that coiu at so sarieha is monks playing the harp. That is not possible because 
even a lay disciple observing afthangika upisattlia on sabbath days is forbidden nacca — 
dancing, gUa —singing, and vdtliiu —playing instrumental music. In another inscription we 
find that’the donor invested tMtlicra —senior monk, with three duties: 


purhd phuiw kd thcra sirh ciy sate phurhd cur twjn ra rd pha ciy sate can jantya 
Tuiw te pin ciy sate /'/2 

The thcra shall take charge of (the lands) for the pagoda and do_repairs at the 
pagod a (with) whatever he gets (from the lands) and provide can (drums) and 
pantya (?singing). ^ 

With regard to the last duty, it probably meant that the thera was to take charge of the 
pagoda slave musicia ns . Another inscription dated A.D. 1232 mentions that a slave was 
dccicated to the Three Gems to learn pantya .3 It sccins that the monasteries also gave some 
sort of musical coi)>-scs— they probably trained pagoda and monastery slaves in the art of 
singing anci music. From the illustrations just .shown, we have a clear impression 
of what the old Burmans meant by the word sanghd. Sanghd belonged to the respected Oder 
of the BuddhaMivcd in monasteries in the village or in the forest practising piety ard were 
well on'th’cfr way to nirvana. Of course, there were some sanghd who had to manage the 
monastery and sec that slaves of the establishment carried out their duties properly, including 
musical entertainment and the teaching of music to some slaves. They would occasionally 
sweep the compound themselves as that was a way of acquiring merit. This >s the picture 
gained by the study of the word sanghd with its various ad jectival phrases. But scrrgha is not 
the only word used by the old Burmans to describe their monkhood. 

There were other words to signify monks. The old Mon sometimes shortened 
sanghd into sari* or.supplement son with ary a as sap ariy.S Very often they used their own 


1. PI.2l‘»-!2 

2. PI. l95a»-'° 

3. PI. 94as«. See also PI. 276b" 

4. Lp. Birin., I, ii, I Ml 

5. Ibid.. I E3 
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word gumir.l The old Burmans also used sari* for all the monks and sahkri ;J for senior | 
monETand sahlyafi* for junior monks. A w forest dwelling monk was mentioned once as sari 
arariS and like the old Mon, they also used the combination san arydfi The word blnm.kri: 
Tor a monk was not fn use then although a very similar one phun soft !—the possessor of 
merit—was sometime used as an honorific to a monk’s name. But the term phun sah 8 was 
also applied to some lay devotees. Next to sangha, the most popular term for a 
monk was aryd 9 (a nya) which originally meant noble and later was extended 
to include ^’Buddhist monks. Sometimes the combination of aryi i siilau kori 10 
is used, suggesting that to the old Burmans, aryd means a holy man! Next to aryd, 
they had rahanU which is derived from arahd —the person who arrives at the fourth and last 
stage onTHe way to nirvana. 12 But to the bid Burmans the term rahan had no such meaning 
as they used rahanld for those who had acquired arahatlaphuil (arahattaphalat tha) and there¬ 
fore rahan simply means monk and to become one is termed rahan mjjU. Only adults of over 
twenty were ordained monks or nuns.'4 Deacons or novices were called samaniy 15 which is 
derived from the Pali sdmancra. The “'word kuiran for a novice was not in use then 
and the words ypari16 or asyariM from which perhaps the word kuirah is derived does not 


1. Ep. Birin., 1. ii, 1 C", E 29 

2. PI. 40 1 , PI. 139", PI. 157io.it>, Pi. 223a®. PI. 22629, PI. 24127,2a, PI. 365c", PI. 367a« 

3. PI. 6 *. PI, 222 . u, p|. 4 i is, pi. 113 a, pi. 157". Pi.263' 1 . PI. 36222,as,2s,24,s«,as,a5, pi.366 1 ', 
PI 373a 9 , PI. 381". The Mon face of the RQjakwn&r Inscription (Ep. Bi'm. I, i,pp. 55-6) also uses 
this term. 

4. PI. 113* 

5. PI. 40 1 -® 

6 . PI. 2852 • 

7. PI. 118b 1 , PI. 123‘V*. PI. 134a'«. PI. I3tb®, PI. I57®,®. 9 ,' °. a ®. p|. 253b 1 , PI. 329< 

8 . PI. 7®,«V T .*°. Pt, 8 a\ PL 18*, PI. 21®. PI. 422,4,4,15,18, p|. 432 , PI. 44b 2 , 8 ,", PI.5I 2 .", 

PI. 56a®,®. PI. 74*.". PI. 78b 1 , PI. 79b 21 , PJ. 122a®, PI. 128aI®, PI. 128b 5 ,®, PI. 182b 2 (phnnsai I 

ma), PI. 214b'>. PI. 252 2 , PI. 331b", PI. 335b", PI. 373a®, PI. 377b 2 , PI. 558a", PI. 559b', 
PI. 563a' 2 . PI. 573b®, PI. 594a 5 .* 7 , PI. 599d 2 , PI. 602a«,'o. Perhaps the terrain the latter part of 
our period was used only for the monks and the modern bhun: kri: evolves from it. 

9. PI. I2'0. PI. 21", PI. 73 2 '. 22 . PI. 143a 22 , PI. I98 21 , PI. 203' 2 ,PI. 206', PI. 222a", PI. 2292', 
PI. 242", PI. 244 2 ®, 18 . pi. 246 1 , PI. 249 24 , PI. 257", PI. 268 27 , PI. 270 2 ®, PI. 27M®, PI. 27528, 
PI. 276bV.'»; PI. 280b". PI. 2822', PI. 285 2 «, PI. 286' 1 .* 1 ,*®. PI. 289'®, PI. 293®, PI. 295' 0 , 
PI. 298a*, 7 , PI. 307c®, PI 373b 2 \ PI. 390' 2 , PI. 392",",", PI. 393", PI. 395 2 ', PI. 396a 1 ®, 
PI. 396b T , PI.5947 

10. PI. 2714® 

11. PI. 3 22 . PI. 7®, PI. 31 le , s ®, PI. 44b", PI. I47b 2 0, PI. 149'®, PI. 200 22 , PI. 211 s , PI. 216 s , PI. 220®, 

PI. 2404, PI. 256 7 , PI. 263 9 ,' 0 , 11 , PI. 303®, PI. 308 12 , 11 , 11 , PI. 331b 5 , PI. 376®,V, 9 ,",'«,", 1 *. 17 . 

la^c.aa.JO, pi. 38t' 2 , PI. 600b'o 

12. The cattiro rrnggtl or Four Paths arc four stages of sanctification leading to Nirvana and they are 
soidpallimaggo, sakaddgimi mag go, anugdmimaggo and arahattamaggo. 
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14. See 3.F. Dickson: “Upasampada-kammavalj", JRAS, VII, 1875, pp. 1-16 
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mean a novice but a monk with the exception when asyan was applied to royalty at asya ri 
ntarikri-.l —the liege lord, the great king. Monks addressed each other as rid syari 2—my lord. 
TTiey were also mentioned as pancari 3 which literally means a pure floweFah'd'the spelling 
does not permit it to be connected with paricariga, the five attributes or the burmanised 
pan car):, as the modern Burman bclicves.4 Thus we find“the use of sari, sari ariy and gurriir 
SrrTOTlg the old Mons for the monks and among the old Burmese, sari, sarikri, sarilyalf, sari 
arari, sari arya , phurt sari, ary a, rahart, samaniy , syari, asyari and pancari. 

It will be interesting also to study the prefixes to a monks name meaning “the 
Reverend" etc. As the Reverend, Very Reverend, Right Reverend, and Most Reverend are 
Used before the names of the clergy, the old Bui mans used such terms as phun mlal 
soi or mlal so6 for senior monks, mlal ewa sail or m'Jt^rit for the most senior monks and 
ritlai kri avd9 or phun mlal kri civaTo for the exceptionally respected monks who were royal 
preceptors, etc. But such terms as ihera II, sarigha therail and mahatheraii are equally popular. 
The old Burmans called their senior monks * - chrya 14 (acjriya )—the teacher. Very often a 
monk would be referred to as the teacher'of a certain prominent person among his lay 


1. PI. 24», PI 6 « 2 S 

2. PI. 27119 

3. PI. 4I>5, PI. I03b 2e , PI. II3'\ PI. I 28 a'*. 20 , p|. 149 s. 1 t. pi. 202>«. PI. 207'*, PI. 2l0b8,'», PI. 214a*. 
PI. 218b 7 , PI. 224' 7 , PI. 226'*, PI. 232«,e,9, PI. 257'*.**, PL 268 7 , PI. 279 2# , PI. 284b«, PI. 307b». s . 
PI. 308 s5 , PI. 32915, PL 335b«, PI. 367a«, PI. 370'\ Pi. 372 2 5. PI. 373a' s ,' 5 ,'S, PI. 423*0, PI. 42420. 
PI. 578b'9, PI. 579«,12, PI. 602n>5 

4. The five attributes are connected with th'c ordination service where the perfection of the president of the 
chapter (toTicof ten years standing as an cl Jer monk), the perfection of the chapter (consisting of te» 
monks who have been ordained before without any (law or mistake in their ordination service*), the 
perfection of intonation during the service on the part of the president and his ten colleagues, the saae 
on the part of the candidate and the perfection of the candidate as to his qualifications required by «be 
service, are necessary. The qualifications of the candidate are : 

1. He must not be suffering from such diseases a; leprosy, boils, itch, asthma and epilepsy 

2. He must be over twenty, a male human being, with full permission from parents to b tco a nc • ■£•* 

3. He must be a free man, free from debts and from military service as well 

4. He must have the almsbowl and robes complets with him. 

5. PI. 297,1*. p|. 24617. ( p / lun p|. 256*9. ( r h un mlal), PI. 296*. PI. 365c2. Pt J9i» (ph- miasm) 

6 . PI. 84'*. PI. 2647.1S. PI. 36619 (mlasso), PI. 373a'«, PI. 603b* ( mlassn ) 

7. PI. 261*7, |»|. 578a 2 
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PI. 2772, PI. 280b'2, PI. 2958. PI. 2975,6,9.7.a.24. p|. 298a 2 . PI. 2W9. PL J32 2 *. PL 4245,*.'2,U, 
l• l l 8 l ao,ss,s^, pi, 594 s,U,SO 

9. PI. 12". PI. 215b". PI. 235*0.41,41. p|. 239‘\ PI. 27l<»«', PL 3S4*. PI 419b«. PL 4235>,»5,»5, 
PI. 424*,' 2 ,15,i«,26, p|. 428*.'* 

10. PI. I96 2 ,»,»,9. PI. 209 7 , PI. 212**, PI. 22121, PI. 24|4. PL 279*.*.'*.*°,**.2»,24 f S0, PI. 423*. 
PI 42455 

11. PI. I2», PI. 299.19, PI.70 20 , etc. 

12. PI. 22", PI. 30a9, PI. 537, etc. 

13. PI. 31.15,2*. PI. 02, PI. 10ae, etc. Old Mon, Ep Birm , I. ii, B* 5 . 4 S ; III. i. IX.A 2 *,55,40,45,45,41. 

U** and XI',* 

14. PI. 135, PI. 26 2 «,26, PI. 36'0, PI. 67". PI. 83'*, PL 852,",i«. PI. I20a20, pi. 123'*. etc. Chryi 

would be used also for some people who were not monks (PL 205'*,'*,'*,'5,'*). In modern times, 
charyd is seldom used for monks with the exception of charOtoau or its shortened form ehaioau. Chord 
today is a schoolteacher, physician, etc. —- 
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devotees. For example, the king’s preceptor came to be popularly known as man charydl, 
artd“the preceptor of Queen Pearl fQueen oT King Klacwa) as CatoPula yMay Chary dl, 
the preceptor of a min ister as Amaikri Siriwatthand ~Chirycil and so' on. As~a matter of 
fact, even the Lord Buddha is mentioned a s lu na tlaka chiryH— the teacher of all men and 
deva or sumlu ehcrydS —the teacher of Men. Deva and Brahm a. There is an interesting 
reference to a monk called Ratanauceh i who was known as Nat Charyd Mlat cw <j so Skhit i 
R itanaucc hi6—l}ic Most Reverend Lord Ratanaucehi, the teacher of deva. PuTtina 1 11 —brahman 
and hurd 8—astrologer, would probably also be addressed as chrya. Another equally popular 
prclTx*to a monk’s name is sukhamin 9—the wise, although some people who were not monks 
were also known as sukhamfhlb too; perhaps they were exmonks who were still called by that 
name after they had left the Ord er. It is also possible that they were so known for their 
wisdom or scholarship. There were also terms such as taw tliwakll (monks or nuns who were 
once married}' as well as lu thwakll (people who wcre~oncfTmonks and nunsjT" Thus terms 
like mlat k ri, thera, sanghdthera , maha thera, chrya and sukhamin were prefixes to the names 
of senior monies who were regarded by the people with deep reverence. As they were learned 
they gatlicreffa round them quite a following who looked upon them as great teachers. 

Among the followers of a promineijt monk, rJjwi—the students, formed the most 
important group. They devoted their time to pariyafti— learning. There were other monks 
who devoted their time to patipatri 13—practice. tiTTi.D. '1243, the Queer! (? of Klacwa ) who 
was the sister of Takakri~, and King (Jcat no's uncle Samantakumtham and wife built as many 
as twenty monasteries encircling a hollow-pagoda, a library, a monastery and a ha ll of la w, 
and dedicated three hundre d pay of land, thirty slave s and fifty cattle for the students of the 
Most Reverend Vinayadha ra.14 Thus the thera and his pupils~could devote their time to 
study without troubling about food and s helter . A donor*built five school buildings for the 
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students and a monastery for the ihera, in one compound in A.D. 1236.* Krdsatrat :ad »ife 
In A.Lf. 1262, built within an enclosurejvall with four gates, a hollow-pagoda, a grei - . ?? -ed 
monaster y, a brick monastery, a library, a sima, a throne of law and eight school r. r eg* 
and dedicatfid 652 pay of land and twenty slaves to the whole establishment^ 
in A.D. 1299 built a big spired monastery, a sima and a school h'uilding.3 



There were also some donors who made special provisions for the stude-' 
establishments. A donor in A.D. 1235 said that out of the fifty pay he had dedserr: 
were for the pagoda, five for the library, ten for the ihera and fifteen for the stLcr- ■* 
should exclusively enjoy the produce of these fifteen pay of land. Queen Co* (of 
Uccand), mother of Sihghapati and Tryaphya, in A.D. 1241 dedicated 300 p-iv of 
l"/4 slaves to a monastic establishment which had ten school buildings.5 On the 
Queen Ratandpum daughter of Sariy (20 May 1262), King Tarukpliy built a mo-.a>:er« 
the Most Reverend Mahd Kassapa and dedicated 300 slaves and 300 pay of land of » - c± 
were for the students. As these illustrations show, the student population in those ds»s 
quite considerable and the people were well a varc of the fact that these students 
encouraged and supported. They were given all the requisites of a monk so that they 
devote their time to learning only. 


There were also many lay devotees attached to the monasteries who were ca:»r 
upisaka6 or more popularly satari .ton 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 who would sometimes dedicate lands and vii>a : 
monastery as the dayakd 8 did. There were also people who looked after the cc- rt 
ihera and they were known as kappika^ (kappiya). The kloh snii 10 however l ■ 
comforts of all the inmates of the monastery. These people may have been rr -As 
time or perhaps were unable to become monks for some reason or other 
kappikd and kloh sah were the liaision officers used by the monks when dc^ -r 
outside world. For example, in about A.D. 1248, when King Klacwd gave 
monks, he also gave the Most Reverend Malta kassapa an elephant which *as sc-: i 
village on the Chindwin where it got lost. The tltcra sent his kappika S'a Wm -: too*. 
FoiTthe lost elephant which was subsequently found in the hands of S j > ».fe 

who were brought to the law court by the kappika to answer for the chaa kk .n - r rr -ant 
theft.1* When monks bought land, which they often did in srxe • :=« fact 

(Hat they were frequently given acres and acres of it, such -< r : * . - be 
used to conduct the transaction!?. The following illustration » show us 
the nature of such transactions. Sahkrammasu, great grandfa'-er cf :re Most 
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Reverend Mahakassapa , dedicated to the Religio n eightynine pav of land at Surokkha in 
£aritoi£kharuirO After the death of Sahkrammasuj one of his descendants called fia Rok 
San took the land as if it were his inftSTTled property. Adversity compelled him to sen it 
Tatcr'to the Cakraw belonging to the frontier guard at Chiptori —the Poison Mountain. After 
the death "of Rallok SaA it was discovered that he had no right to’scITfhe'Iand and so the 
matter was brought before two judges— Catujankapuil and Ac alapharac . The royal register 
showed that the land originally^was given by the king to Sankrammasu, and probably the 
judges also believed that Mahakassapa had better claims on the estates of Sankrammasu than.. 
S'j Ro< San. Mahakassapa won th e suit Anyway Mahakassapa having compassion for his 
cousin Si Rok Svi who had committed the grevious sin of molesting religious property and 
thus likely to suffer in hell, ordered lii sukhamin —the lay wise man, Dhammaban^ti i tt> buy 
the land at fifteen ticaTTof silver per pay with money from sanghika ticca —tbe fund of the 
monks. This happened inTIJcyear A.D. 1243T fn the same inscri ption where the above 
story is mentioned, there are five other cases mentioned^ where - * the lay wiseman 
Dhommabhandd was ordered to buy lands with the monks’ money. So far we have shown 
Mahakassapa employing only laymen in l and transacti ons. But we also have an instance 
where Mahakassapa employed monks for the purchase of land. This occured when he 
bought 170 pay of land north of Chumtha great lake 

... phut M’ khin so su ka Syari Upa(kut) Syan Paiid Syan U llama lu ka sukrway 1 2 3 4 

Na...5 

The price was weighed by Syar i IJp akut . Syan fan a . Syan UttamS and the 

rich laymen Na... 

Thus, there were such people known as upasakd, sat an sah . daya ka, kappika and kloff -tg g r 
who looked after the comfort of the monks a~nd whb~cTrried out the business transition s 
of the monastery. The daily begging of food and preaching dhamma are about the only 
times that a monk usually comes into contract with the villag ers. 

There were also slaves w ho attended to the needs of a monastery. Although most of 
the donors mentioned simply in their insc riptions that so many slaves had been de dica ted to 
the Xhrcc Gems, some would state the number that were to serve the monks.* The total 
might vary from a whole village 7 8 to one or two slaves.8 Sometimes, a donor would leave 
the monks of a particular monastery in charge of all the slaves that he dedicatcd,9 perhaps 
giving them the right to determine how many of them should serve the monastery. The thera 
of the monastery then would have the final say in such cases as he was the head of alT the 
monks in the monastery.! 0 We have however, one exception where the donor, th e Mahather^ 


1. See map of the Eleven Villages in the Kyause District. 

2. IDhamnwbhamJagarika, name fliven to Ananda for his skill in remembering the word of the Buddha. 
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Skhih Aca la, the preceptor of Quean Caw (Queen of Narasih qha-uccanQ ) dedicate d in A.D. 1241 
one hundr ed pay of land and fi ve slave s to the pagoda and said that after his death, only two 
m onks— hfe favourite jmcjl Gunananasith i and his nephe w Pumrasi , were to take charge of 
(he lands and slaves. 1 Inscription s also give us some idea of the duties of these monastejj 
slaves- In A.D. 1255, ministe r Mahasma n said that the duties of the slaves were “to fetch 
water for the monks (o wash their feet, hands and bodies and to drink; to cook the rice 
food; and to sweep (the compound) and remove the refuse.'"? Queen Caw (younger sister 
of Queen Rataniipum and Qu een Phwti Caw ) in about A.D. 1301 mentioned the slaves of the 
monastery were: # 

klon nhuik tup kluy so cop a than riy khap than khuy t anlah m rak so kywan 
tuiw'i 

those slaves who sCrve the monastery by pounding the paddy, fetching water, 
chopping firewood and sweeping the compound. 

As most of the jlonors g ave away hind, cattle and slaves*, it is probable that most of the 
slaves, including those given to the m'ot^stcries were used largely as farm labo urers cither 
to look after the crop or cattle or hoTh. Some slaves were alloted to tend the sahthika 
( sanghika) nwai —cattle of the monks, and the n uiw fihal nwa mat— mileh cow, so that 

sahkharh so skhih tuiw ... nuiw sac nuiw tharnm ryak tak thawpiv thawpat grasC: 
ha pa ca cirn so hhal 

tnc patient lords (of the monastery) may enjoy the five delicacies of fresh milk, 
sour milk , butter milk, unclarified butter and clarified butter.8 

The slaves of the monasteries ,> v*cje sometimes so numerous that they alone for ed a 
separate ^village. When only" 4 few dozen slaves were attached to a merc ery 
they might Slave had their own quaf ers within the monastery ccrr.pourd. 
Usually, the monks took charge of all the sraVes dedicated to the Three Gems. M-srcal 
entertainment was one of their major services. Their other duties were to feur. :tr, cfccp 
firewood , co ok f ood and .clean the premise?. A large portion of their niir.-r ; be 
detailed to tend the cropland cattle as the monastery also owned lands an - : 1 he 

milch cow seems to be a prized possession of the monastery as the monks t- ?>ed aii kinds 
of dairy p roduce and therefore some slaves were turned into diaryme T' i s - we know 
about the slaves of the monastery. 

We shall now turn our attention to the lands of the monastery. As in she case of the 
slaves, the donors usually mentioned how much of the land dedicated io the Three Gems 
was for the monastery? and some went even further and said that a certain portion was for 
the theraW, another for sahglid liymyaknh aj l—the monks from four d:reckons, and the rest 

« . * 4 , 
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for the casan — students.! We also have many instances where monks bought lands 8 for 

themselves. 

These lands were pur/hased with the money received from their devotec s3 and in some 
cases they appointed an agent to do the business transaction * though we find in one instance 
that monks themselves were weighing the silver to pay for a land bought. Anyhow, it seems 
that agents were usually asked to carry out such transactions. Peihaps they did not wish to 
handle money themselves* or they knew that they were not shrewd enough for such business 
which often led to dispute s and law suits . For example, in A.D. 1277, one thousand pay of 
land, probably near Tabayip were.bought for the monastery at the price of one thousand 
j jeals o f silvcr.6 The handing over of the land was delayed for nearly four years because of 
disputes. In the end, when possession of the land was obtained the monaste ry found that it 
had spent 18301 ticals of silver and 53J viss o f coppe r. Monastery lands were usually free 
from any form of taxation . Wncn King Tarukpliv was informed that village headmen had 
taxed the lands belonging to the maha iherg Simon tah ha dr a in A.D. 1260 by mistake he sent 
his chief ministe r Mahdsman to stop the headmen and declared that the lands were free from 
taxation then and for ever afterwards.? In connection with these monastic lands, we have 
instances where disputes over ownership arose between monks and kings or between monks 
and the laity o r even among themselves. 

A few instances of disputes were as follows. In A.D. 1235 King Klacua and the 
monks disagreed as to the ownership of certain lands in the possession of the fore st monastery 
of Jeyyapwa t.% Again in A.D. 1245, King Klacwa was doubtful as to the ownership of some 
pagoda land under the trust of three senior m onks.9 In A.D. 1255, King Uecana or 
Talapya m Man— the king who died at Dala, confiscated all glebe Janids at Pahkli of 
Chindw ipIO which included 1500 pay of land belonging to the Reverend Lord Mah am ctirndthe 
of the Kramtii Ni m forest monastery. In that very year, the king died at Dala—probably he 
and his retinue were murdered. Panp wat san mliy —grandson of the turner i.e. Tarukpliy 
succeeded him. Then, Sariy, father of three of his queen s informed him of the unjustified act 
of Uccana in taking the lands of Mahamatimaihe at the audience given in Kwan Prok Kr i — 
the Variegate d Great Hall . In all these cases investigation s followed and the kings having 
been proved wrong the land were given back to the monks. We are greatly intrigued to find 
two monks as Sukri in A.D. 1272. They appeared as witnesses to a land dedication. 

...Si pa sakd rwti sukri Syari Upakul mlac ok rwti sukri Sya/i Mankalapaha 1 * 

...those who know are rwd sukri Sya/i Upakul , mlac ok rwa sukri Sya/i 

Maiikalapand. 

Occasionally there were disputes between monks and l ay men and of this, we have two 
interesting cases.I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 The monks were successful in both cases. In A.D. 1315, the teacher of 
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Im Kri Safi 's monastery sued Sankn Chan .and party in a civil court for encroa ching on his 
land.I Amhu cuiw —the judges, decided in favour of the monk. Then Skhih ~ D hammasir i 
investigated. and gave the sam e verdic t. In spite of these lodgements . Sahkri Chan and parly 
continued encroaching on the land and so Lord Rdjari took up the case aj'ft he 
affirmed the above verdicts. Note that a monk was also included in the 
Investigations —Skhih Dhammasiri. He probably intervened crly in cases where 
monks were concerned. As this episode occurred just on the fringe of cur peried, it may be 
possible to assume that in our pc~f'tod too in cases where monks v»c:e ccrcefrec an elde r or 
a committee of eld ers among the monks sometimes acted as arbitrator s L'c’ tre annexation 
of Upper Burma the ecclesiastical court also had le gal authority .2 V«e have -: -ever an 
exception to this rule where a quarre l between two monks for land was dec cre :n a „ivil 
court. In A.D. 1224 two arah (drahfijku)— forest d welling monk s, disputed :re c p of 

four pay o f hill-side cultivation on the jtill o f Titrari. Akliwhi, Cattaru v, A.g£cc» .;c and 
Kac capakram —four judges heard the case and gave the land to Arah S’u Cum .So. - T v .s 
monks individually or severally owned lands cither through donations or by purchase and 
their appearance in law courts—both lay and ecclesiastical to claim lands was hot infrequent 
As these monastic lands were free from taxation and as they were continually increasing, 
some of the kings undoubtedly became greatly concerned at the loss of revenue . Thus 
where evidence was weak they confiscated them. Unfortunately, in the three cases mentioned 
above, the kings had to relinquish their secure and acknowledge defeat. 

Besides slaves, cattle and land, the donots also gave the monks various articles of 
daijy use. Among the articles of daily use given to the monks, first and foremost comes 
food. They called it niccapaC (niccabhaitani)— the constant rice i.e. they made it their duty 
that they would never fail to offer some portion of their food to the monks when they came 
begging for it once every day. This duty is termed watS and sarriput, chi mi, kwarri, pand — 
food , light, betel fl ower, all of which came under this heading. Very often wot itself is used 
in the sense of live Pali vatthu —objects of offering like almsfood, etc. Land producing food 
for the monastery are called wal layl or sampui lay.* We have also seen tliat scrr.put khyak 
kyyyan^ or wat khv aLJcvivan fl7~or cd clwam nlviik lup kluy so kywan 11—slaves for cookfng 
food, were dedicated to monasteries. Detailed instructions to them would be given 25 to 
flow much rice and c urry was to be cooked for the them and monks of the mo-^sterv Two 
specimens of them arc given below—one from an inscription dated A.D. 12-U and another 
from an inscription of about the end of the 12th century. 

II niy lain khyak so sard put wa‘ lac niv chan j f/ah .. • ji. » a chan 3 prah // 

ha dphu iw kwam phuiw khapau cum tac ni\ so capd : prah ta la so caps 18 
ion 3 cil I/ lac nliac so 225 tan // IS 

1. PI. 421b 1 *- 21 

2. Duringthe Alaungpaya Dynasty, cither the th.-ihanah' ig 01 a t ~ rsxx.fi of eig'-.t elders had jurisdiction 
in cases under Vinaya, disputes about monasteries. gardens attached thereto. etc See G.b. Harvey: 
History of Birma, [V 326 
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As for the daily coo ked-food offering, threepra/J of rice are cooked dail y. Paddy 
is to be taken out of stores enough to get 3 prah of rice. The cost for curry and 
.'-the cost for betel, all complete, in a day is 10 prow of paddy. The monthly 
(total) is 18} baskets of paddy. Yearly it is 225 baskets. 

«- — V 

w 

...klojjjcn con so skhih s arigha l yok kuiw ka 1 niy chan } prah hah phuiw 
capa 2 pran cS ciy sate i a pa JQ$ yok to skhih ary a tuiwkuiw ka 1 niy chan 
1 turn hah phuiw capa 1 prah ct I ciy sale ‘ // 

As for the worshipful monk who looks after the big monastery, 1 prah of rice 
and 2 prah of paddy as the cost of curry are allowed to be consumed daily. 
(Each of) the remaining 108 worshipful monks may consume 1 turn of rice and 
I prah of paddy as the cost of curry daily. 

Rice and curry for the reverend lords is termed chwam. 1 2 3 4 Some donors invited a large 
number of monks to a feast 5 6 on the occasion of big dedications. Invitation of 100 monks 
was not a rare occurace.* Towards the end of our period the monks were served not only 
with rice and curry but also with yanimakd apliyaw 5 —sweet liquor made from palmyra palm 
juice at some of these feasts. Palmyra palms were very often dedicated to the monastery* 
or planted around it. 7 8 Perhaps these people supplied the yanimakd aphyaw, jaggery, fans 
and writing material for the monks from the leaves. The people of our period made it a 
daily”"practice to share a certain portion of their food with the monks. The rich gave 
cultivable lands to provide food for the monastery and also slaves with full instructions to 
cook it. 

Next to food comes chimi— oil Jamps for lighting. The oil used for lighting was 
extracted from sesamum and a donor mentioned that 50 (measures) of sesamum. yielded 20 
tanak of oil. 7 *Tt is probably the same donor who dedicated ISO pay of land under sesamum 
and millet and said : 

/ra so nliarh nhah chi kd pitakal 3 pam so la niy chimi .> khwak ceil la khwak/ 
kloh_ ii la khwak / kloh twah la khwak / phurlia ryap la khwak / ha smi pin so 
ku 4 myaknhu so chimi ./ khwak hhi ciy sale /& 

As for sesamum and oil that (the land) produces, three cups of oil lamps are to 
be lit daily at the lipitaka , one cup at the cetiya, one cup at the porch of the 
monastery, one cup in the monastery, one cup at the standing Buddha and four 
cups of oil lamps at the four sided holiow-pagoda built by my daughter. 
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Professor G.H. L uce remarked: “How dark their nights must be or have been!" 1 11 But there 
were also special - nights yhen c himi thoril —one thousand oil lamk were lit. As a matter of 
fact it was not necessary for the monks to have too much light Bt nights as their only duty 
after dusk was for the younger ones to repeat from memory what they had learnt from the 
cinon during the day and for the older ones to find a secluded corner and me ditate. But 
there were always donors to give them sesamum oil for lighting and at times even l and to 
grow sesamum. 

Next to light, a donor’s duty was to provide a monk with the bctel^ guld or the 
necessary ingredients for making one. The betel leaf was called s am nilhu * and a donor in 
A.D. 1212 mentioned that he gave the monks ten sam.nlhu and forty bundles of areca seeds . 
We arc not told what type of measure that ten was. Probably it was ten viss. As for the 
areca seeds measure, the old Burmans used kadun* (btduba, kudava) a measure .of three 
fingers square and one-and a half finger deep or a handful of grains. Princess Acawkrwam 
in A.D. 1248 said that while building the hollo w-pagoda she spent among other tilings 2 
kadun and 1160 areca seeds and while building the spired monastery 2200 seeds. A donor 
gave six basketj of paddyj.o the monastery to cover the expenses of fruit and betel.5 For 
off.’ring food, light and betel tcTtTic pagoda throughout the year another donor gave IP 
baskets of paddy and for similar offerings to tlhe thera and the monks 200 and 650 baskets of 
paddy_rcspcctivcly.6 Sometimes, betel quid waToffered by the thousand,? probabK »bea 
the donor invited a thousand monks to a feast to commemorate a big dedication S —e 
appurtenances of betel chewing like kwam ac8 and kwam kliyap? or kwam kap 10—be'.e rexes. 
A- wpaUdixaiX! ■ *—nut packer or cutter^ Ahww Ion' 2 —betel boat and thun phu}^ — ph ais 
TTa'm'Wcre"aTSo given/o the monasteries Sccdsof the areca palm, leaves of th>> r~ ' T T-~ —=*• 
white shel l-lime or chunam and cutch—the ingredients of making betel quids w»r; :; Tas b 
supplied together with their containers to the m/nastcry. It suggest that cbc» *r r-rri >w* 
very popular among the monks and one whe uid not have that habit would be i 
exception. We find the mention of such a monk by the name of mlat k.n c *c Xagmyrnsct ■*— 
the Most Reverend Don’t Eat-Bctel or who may have been from ri r«i. - There 


1. JBRS.. XXX. i, p. 293; BRSFAP. It. p. 333 

2. PI. 117b 7 

3. P|. 36 >8.21.25, PI. 495b*2, (PI. 559a") Sfct. kronm—ibe bee M os - 

4. PI. I64 55 , 19 . M.M.-W: Skt.-E/ig. Dictionary, p. 299-. M»Mk Boa Lax Moo ktfuin 

5. PI. 13825 

6. PI. 22620-50 

7. PI. 3725 9 

8. PI. 135b '2 Sometimes the betel boxes were made of silver iP! •! r>-• i or gold (PI. 265 r ) and studded with 
jewels (PI. 421b 9 ). 

9. PI. 138*4 

10. PI. 265 7 

11. PI. 38b* 1 

12. PI. 3l2b\ PI. 421b 9 

13. PI. 265 7 . A gold gourd-phial of chunam together with a gold betel box were given by the wife of CaflsaA- 

kha to the Reverend Tdmalin in about A.D.1278. - 

14. PI. 422b2 

15. Fl. 75a 7 
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were also villages with the names of Kwarh rwd 1 11 and Kwamcdiuik* As a matter of fact, this 
kwarh comes"under the category of footf which is one of the four necessaries of a monk.* 

Donors of our period were always careful to provide the Order with all of the pa ccah 
le pa* [catupaceaya) —four necessaries of a monk. They gave away land so that skhiri sari gha 
luiw kuiw paccah 4 pa ca so chiy wd alhok apah phlaccimso nkd* - the reverend monks get 
the supply of four necessaries such.as medicine, and they gave away slaves so that kuiw ca 
paccah 4 pd lap klwah dm so hha* - serve (the monks) with the four necessaries on their 
behalf. Some donors considered that to provide chiy **d7 _ medicine, was very important 
although they made no specific mention of the sorts of medicine or medical treatment they 
used in those days. Perhaps the five standard medicine frequently mentioned in the Vi naya 8 
were considered the best for the monks because we find the mention of ihawpiy 8 - unclarificd 
butter, thawpat 10 - clarified butter, chi' 1 - oil,/n<Jl2 - honey and lahglay 13 - molasses, in the 
inscrip tions and the Jdtaka plaques of our period in connection with the monks. We have 
references which said that certain monast erTes'Tiad'f/iavt/wr ki l 4 - storehouse for clarified butter. 
Regarding the provision of medicines, in A.D. 1291, Queen Caw said: 

II ha kloh iwah niy so skhih luiw san phya nd so le // chiy wd su nd nhah ap 
so paccah kd ra ciy kun sate /I khandhd Ihyan pyok so le than phuiw // Ihya 
phuiw I/ ma kroh kra ciy ewarhm ic //' 5 

If the monks who dwell in my monastery fell ill. may they get medicine and 
things proper for- the sick. When the body disappears (in case of death) 
may there be no anxiety for the cost of fire-wood and the cost of Ihyd 10 

Incidentally, note that the monks cremated their dead and the people took care of the 
funera l as is still the practice in Burma today.. Thus monks were well supplied with medi¬ 
cines and they did not have to worry about the funeral of their fellows either. 

The clothing of the monks is also one of the four necessities. Sahkan 19 is the old 
Burmese word for the robe of a monk and it is derived from the Pali sanghaii - the outer 


1. PI. 396a s * 

2. PI. 276b>0 Luce suggests that it was a special building for chewing betel. Sec JDRS, XXX, i, p. 312, 
n. 64; BRSFAP. II. p. 352. n 64 

3. The four requisites are charam —clothing, pianifupalu —food, smdsanam —bedding and bhesajjam — 
medicine. 

4. PI769I0. PI. !3ti«. PL 152*. PI. I90a>2, PI. 20523, PI. 217®, PI. 24925, PI. 283'*. PI. 291 7 *“. PI. 293®, 
PI. 307c*, h. 365a 4 , PL 3905 2 

5. PI. 39052 

6. PI. 152* 

7. PI. 96 1C , PL 27523, PL 293*. PL 39023 

8. I.B. Horner: The Book of Disci pline, II, pp. 131-2. The five are sappi —clarified butter, naranVa — 
butter, tela —oil, maJhu —honey and phdnila —molasses. 

9. & 4. PI. 39332-5 

10. PL 39322 

11. PI. 36 1 ®,2* 

12. Ep.Birm., II, No. 20 

13. PI. 94a 3 3 (A.D. 1223), PI. 376 34 (A.D. 1240) 

14. PI. 27523-3 

15. Unfortunately we are unable to give the meaning of the word nor the idia of the practice. 

16. PI. 10a'3, pi. 173.9. PI. I9b3. PI. 21 1 •>, PI. 30a», PI. 53'®. PI 117b 2 , PL I38'3,i3. 11. 3)3«, PI. 368b*, 
PI. 390>«, PL 39319,20,29,28,31, P | 423“ 
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garment blit it also means all the three robes of the monks.i Moreover, we find the 
mention of sakkhaml or'khruy kham 3 as i"ne<- garments for the upper part of the body and 
sahpuih 4 for the nether part. Tuyah and tankyoti too are the monastic robes but unfortunately 
, -we are unable, to identify- thenu. Perhaps they are outer robe and inner garment respectively 
jas ProfessorjPc Maung Tin suggcsts.6 Acw/nu' is acotner kind of monastic robe which we 
are also unable to identify- Paiisaku * t/wmnaMhibcdttKy robe was also given to the monks. 
Perhaps it comes ffocn tbe original theory tnat tr.e c-~s ca Baddh-st monk should be made 
of dirty rags taken from a cemetery or a refuse pit a-c teget ler. Hut it was never 

strictly enforced and there were only a few monks » r ms -tj c- _■ only such type of 
robes. Such monks came to be popularly known as S* r:n ^ As t m mentioned in 
the inscriptijns'that ponsflA.t/ was given to the monks, ue pa;her --a* r or rmal idea of 
monks taking for themselves the dusty rags discarded by the prop'? » a ready moditied 

• andit may mean only an indirect giving of the robe by the donor to :■ r -oak n. lea-, ing it 

in the path of the monks.10 In the month immediately after Bo'Mi; lr-- -c-.ssare 

given kalhinll robe which must be received only by a chapter of five menu Of t-cse y 
the one who is in sore need of a robe may have It. Although the time pe'-ntied f - m.> 
particular type of offering isone whole month,the first dayof it. i.e. the fullmoon dav of Sat a r 
kywat or the last day of it, i.e. the full moon day of Tanchonmun. are the most popular djvu 

Sl Tor such an offer. In the inscriptions of our period we find the mention of this offer once on 
the first day 1 1 * * 4 5 6 and thrice on the last day!** of the period. Sometimes various other articles of 
daily use were also given together with the kaihin robe and such articles were usually hung on 
an artificial tree know as patens# pari '5. ‘But the following example shows that giving a robe 

* is not confined only to the end of the Lent. 


1. The three are Sailghitt-ouler garment. Uilara.iaiigo-uriyer garment amt AntorarAs.iku-Utvict garment, which 
are in modern Burmese called Jukul, kuiwai and .urn puut respectively. While using the robes, a monk 
is expected to. bear in mind that VIn wisdom I put on the robes as a protection against cold, as a 
protection against heat, as a protection against gadflies and mosquitoes, wind and sun ami the touch of 
serpents and to cover nakedness, i.e. I wear them in all humility, for use only and not lor ornament or 
show." (J RAS, VII, new series, 1875 p. 7) 

i.2. PI. 362* 

. 3. PI. 212** 

4. PI. 393'* • * • 

5. PI. I38*\*». »« 

6. JRRS, XXVI. i. p. 61 

7. PI. 372" 

8. PI. 232, pi. 372*6 

9. PaihsukRlika-onz who wears clothes made of rags taken from adust heap. PI. 2WS. |‘l. 4282*. Sec also 
fln annan para 142; CPC, p. 132. 

10. In modern Burma, not only a monastic robe but any object, e.g coins, umbrellas, hats. etc., are left on 
highways in the dead of night so that the earliest passer-by may get them. This kind of charity is known 
as “ throwing pahsakti". If an article ts specially meant for monks, it is left in or around the monastery. 
Even then the first finder, be lie lay or monk, has the right to possess it. 

11. The Lent begins after the full moon day of Wuchui (late in July) and ends on the full moon day of Satan: 
kywat (late in October). PI. 138 as, 2«. 2>. PI '752*. PI. 289* » (h« sumlay, PI. 308**, PI. 372**. >2 

12. PI. 232, PI 117b 2 . pi. 30825, p|. 372 ** 

13. PI 274 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 

14. PI. 992. p|. 235*. PI. 272*2 

15 Pf 117b* 
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• khran nay san kd khran wan ruy yan iah kd puchuiw rak ruy wachuiw sahkan 1 

chit wakhon sankan 1 chit wa kiwat sankan 1 chu skhih thera kui kap ciy sate)J .../ 
sklun 103 luiw kd wachuiw sankan / yok ; did phlac-ciy satejj}. 

Lei the spinners spin the thread and the weavers weave the loincloth and give 
the'lortf them one set of monastic robes at the beginning of Lent, one set of 
monastic robes in the middle of Lent and one set of monastic robes at the end 
of Lent...Let it come to pass that each of the 108 lords (also get) one set of 
monastic robes at the beginning of Lent. '> 

Perhaps the dbnor was very generous and not content with giving kathina robes which meant 
that only one monk, in five may have a robe. He wanted all monks to. receive a robe each. 
Hence he used this method. Thus the three kinds of garment which made a set of monastic 
robes was given to the monks whenever they were in need of it or at the end of Lent. For 
the few who insisted on adhering to the old idea of wearing only the rags salvaged from refuse 
pits, the considerate donor would leave the robe at a place quite close to his dwelling so that 
he mighi soon find a so-called discarded rag practically at his very door steps. In fact the 
robe is one of eight articles that monks are entitled to possess. . , 

The eight requisites of a monk arc known as parikkhard yliac pal and usually a would be 
monk juust bring all these eight with him to the ordination service and the orthodox view is 
that these eight were all that a monk may have as personal possessions. But the people of 
our period had vastly extended the parikkhard so that it even included .vanrya/iJ-palanquin, 
Aim-* boat, and - elephants, for the monks as means of transport. The following 

"extract gives us a rough idea of such additional parikkhara.t 

liklpn sanghika watihu kd salwan 2 chu : sanryan J chu//samphld mwani hiy, io 
than //.,. J ihanji album ; can pu chin 3 can larwan 3 can// mikhai3 can // kriy 
san than 3 can / Tha Say pucluitw Ihi 3 can// chok 3 cat)// i mhyaso kd// klon 
sanghika uaitu ic//6 

The articles exclusively for the monks? of the monastery are, two couches, three 
palanquins, ten very good mats, three., cloths, three porter’s yokes, three axes, 
three spades, three Hints, three copper razors, three cutters of loincloth (?scissors) 
of I Tha Say, three chisels. These are the articles exclusively for the monks of 
the monastery. t . 

Such articles as niyakkhafi- broom, chat / lat'fl-bcW.khwak lac pnavlO-a set of dishes, cukhwak 1 1 
-cup for eating, 2-bowl, ca/uh • 3-pot cover, etc. were also included in the requisites for 

1. PI. J932«.si 

2. Atfha pueikkhara coiWnis of potto - aimibow; lictvarain —three robes, k&yabandhanani —girdle, vdsi —razor, 
sficf— needle and parissaianahi —water strainer. PI. 39Q 15 . PI. 422b' 1 2 3 * * 6 7 8 9 10 . PI. 423* 1 

3. PI. 253a-, (PI. 42Ib«) 

4 PI.. 235*! 

3. PI 423" 

6 . PI. ?73b 1116 

7. Sanghika. PI. I!3 2s . PI. I62». ". *?, P!. 163\ PI. 20222, PI 373b '4, >6. PI. 375*. PI. 382 1 ®, 

PI. 3982®. 52, Pi 424b. PI. 559b«! 

8. PI. 13820 

9. PI. 182a 11 

10. PI 3722* 

I!. 12* 13 PI. 262 22-> 
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the monks. A donor gives a long list of vegtub-tJ n his garden donated to the 

monastery and he added a long list of articles part . - r g:\en to the monks 1 he 

ffst .includes wm-pots, yap-fan, nofcoh-couzh. • •c--e* -g stone, puchin-axc clnoj- 
mortar, klipwe - pestle, riy mhut - water dipper. ._r • i - le: ex. hhpan-xny, tamkhwun - 

■streamer, ip ra-bedding, bratuiw- spittoon. hs'C - _i . - <*. u- - o 1 lamp, mliy phlu- chalk 
sahpun - blackboard, parabuit- paper folded backwixdi i.: :'cor -.riling, karhkuchan- 
^oapstone pencil and kamkuiamk /en-cylindncs: case - a: per.cils.i Of sapit- 

^The almsbowl/we have a record of a donor gtnzg k:-±sy n or; -«and.? Probably 
most of these bowls were earthern or lacqu;r ... | 0 those made 

of copper, 4 gold5 and silver.6 Thus parikk'n^-c r-c .:r- lEttrrx* rec oisites of a monk 
plus various other things of everyday use in th days 


Another important item in the four rrcrsji-;; : . r. 

lodging, and in its broadest sense the old B .r— ::;i a 

shelter from heat and cold. Ar i Ca * in v D. 126C u : 

II skhin ary a pu so kkyam re rc-r*r- : ; e k 

thera nhah akwaso ar .j . ;. ;imr , ... . 

ararh ihup fyok akkram ammh r kkapmm so hmr it tom soy c*i so ockm 
than hansapata tuiw phlae t r 

rhuy krd nhan nhah lah lay c*»a arohe^a It tok pa ay e. 

In order to relieve the lord ariyS from heat, cold and fatigue (and) -n c er 
to provide (a place) to live in for the Lord thera who is the central pers 
the Order and all the monks, (I) also build a monastery. As for this uii: 
kloh - brick monastery, all of the asa//-?posts, ararh - railings, thup -crossocani', 
lyok- pieces supporting the rafters, akhrah - rafters, and amuiw loof. are 
painted beautifully and wonderfully with chiythan - yellow orpinient and 
/i«/j«ipa/d-;Vcrmilion. Kyaktahuiw* made of gold is also fixed (? to the ceiling) 
The upper p/ran-canopy, is completely (covered with) golden lotus (patttint so 
that its radiant colours would shine beautifully. 

What a magnificent monastery it must have been! Another queen made an equally mugniii 
cient monastery and the description of it runs as follows: 

/Isaiah samathi koh so ak yah nhan plait cum so uriya pukkuil kuiw ion if: ; 

pa nhuik hi hwat end so arip say a so mwarh kltnh ta ewah so kri cwti so ... ? !r 
plu taau mu e' rhu phway nltah hi so atliti 2 chan kray so chiv le riv e' /» 


1. pi. 3IOab 

2. PI. 117b 9 , PI. 305« 

3. PI. 372" 

4. PI. 15*. PI. I82a2° 

5. PI. 65b 4 . PI. I38 1S 

6 . PI. 138>* 

7. PI. I'M 14 - 1 ® 

8 . See PI. 73>\ PI. 97 13 , PI. I'M 17 . PI. 308 »» .md PI. 372 4 ' 

9. PI. 390 11 -' 5 
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With intention (to provide shelter) for the noble lords who are deplete with 
good practices (of) self-restraint and self-possession, (1) build a~very big, fine 
and high roofed monastery (so that it would give a pleasant shade agreeable in- 1 
all three scasonsT (I) also let it be painted with various wonderful and admira- r ‘ ; 
ble (designs). 

.1 l ! • ’>■< -rjirq >•••' -tn r!<! rat.\ir 

No doubt every kloh foyaAdl-donor of a monastery wanted to build such , a grand One but 
some had to be content with building only a sac hay muiw A7oh2-thatch roof monastery. 
Anyway, most of them endeavoured to construct uih lay ck a so kloh^-tht goodly monastery, 
or sdya c*a sc A.orrMhe pleasant monastery. 8 Some donors even converted their houses 
into monasteries.6 King Klacwas aunt desirious to turn her house which was given by Klacwi 
into a monastery, said : 

• <i. n- ' i ’ 

ijmlat cu e so hdskhih atuiw kywan kuiw plu piy so im le sa le sa -nuiw ewa ej/ 
atliuiw kywan luiw niy so thak kd//sahkha niy so mlay e, hu ruy ku le plu ej/ 
im le k Ion rah e,jj piy tau' mu so im rhon kywan lay le atuiw kywan Ihii ej/ha krd 
raka rnilliuy tan ap nuiw so sahkha ilia lan hu min taw mue/p 

“My exalted Lord, the house you built and gave your servant is really very 
pleasant. But thinking that it would be excellent for monks to live there rather 
than for us, your servants, I built a hollow pagoda and intended (to turn) the 
house (into) a monastery. The household slaves and lands that you gave 
your servant, I dedicated”. When 1 tojd this (to the King) he said: “Let my 
aunt place there a" worthy monk." 

here were also such buildings as tawkloh-foTCSi monasteries and kula A/o/i-brick monasteries, 
vhich we will discuss later. 

Although Pagan is noted for many pagodas we find that the inscriptions of our period 
ontain more material on the construction of monasteries than of pagodas. Perhaps this 
as so because the people believed that to build a monastery was one of the most meritorious 
ceds a man could achieve as the following extracts will show. In A.D. 1273, Sampyah 
akclton built a monastery at a place called Amana and dedicated 295 pay of land and 
vo slaves to that monastery and wished that all those who supported His establishment 
tight also shaie 

phurlid prahd phlan ma puin ma khrd so atuih ma si so kloh akluiw 8 

the merits of (building) the monastery (which are) so vast that (even) the 

knowledge of the Lord could not put a limit to them. 

incess Acawpatahsii, after building a monastery for the Reverend Anamapaha in the same 
larler of Amana also expressed her wish that the supporters of her establishment may share 


1. 23'5. PI. 1012. PI, 280b s , PI. J78b* 

2. PI. 4282 6 

3. PI. 12*, PI. 285 s 

I. PI. 69io. pi. 7320. p|. 220* 

>. We must bear in mind that mil all the kloh built bv the old Burmins were for the Order. There were also 
purha kloh (PI. 6t)*', PI. 389b’)-shrines and /rid kloii (PI. 68', 247'0)-Mall of Law. , 

.. <PI. I43a«, ®. PI M42). p|. 145'°. (PI. 147a PI. 183a'') 

'. PI. 18l«-s. SceJPKS. XXVI, iii. p. 133 
. PI. 243'2-t 1 2 3 * 5 
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pliurlid nhut taw phlah ma haw nuiii so kloh akluiw\ 

the merits of (building) the monastery (which-are so vast that) even the Lord 
cannot express them (in full). 


However vast and inexplicable the merits were, the monks would often be requested to give 
kloh akluiw Iryti 1 2 - a lecture onthe merits of buildings monastery, whenever a donor had 
finished that kind of good deed.3 Thus, the old Burmans built monasteries or turned their 
houses into monasteries, in the belief that they were providing the monks with one of their 
four necessities and although this orginally meant just a shelter from heat and cold, their 
enthusihsm to acquire 1 more and more merit naturally led them to beautify it so that it 
would look grand and magnificent. Perhaps the donors usually spent more on building 
these monasteries than they had estimated. We have evidence where a donor had to sell his 
horses so that he might continue building the monastery with the proceeds of the sale.* 
Perhaps one of the reasons for this enthusiasm was that they believed they were going to get 
an unlimited amount of merit from the act. The various types of monasteries they built and 
the cost of construction will be described in detail later. Incidentally, we must mention here 
that iri'an Inscription dated A.D. 1232 we find mention of canc so tail sari kloh5-lhc monastery 
of those wnb take sabbath on Saturday. We do not know what sort of religiou s be lief they 
had and why they had fixed their sabbath on Saturdays. Even after a monastery was built, 
the donor felt that his duty was not over. He must maintain it. 


To maintain a monastic establishment he had just founded, a donor usually dedicate d 
lands and slaves to it. Indirectly, it meant that the monks living in the monastery could 
utilise them with the assumption that when the ^buildings needed repairs , they would look 
after them as well. But some donors were more explicit.6 The wife of Supharac in A D. 
1245 left thirtyjwiy of land out'oT685 mainly for the purpose of repairs at her monastery ." 
Two donors in A.D. 1263 bought fifty pay of land and dedicated it to the monastery of Krwem 
Skhin saying': 

I/kloh nhuik niy so skhih luiw hi riy ca kra ciy sale kloh pyak ci so le ni ney p!u 
kra ciy sale// ma p!u piy mukd phun ma kri asak ma rliah haray kharh ciy :-:e - 
May the monks living in the monastery in unison enjoy (the produce of the 
land) and in unison do the repairs when the monastery is ruined. If they 
neglect repairs may they not enjoy glory or long life (but) scTer the miseries 
of hell. 

It is a rare example where the donor puls a curse on the monks if they neg'ec 1 . the repairs of 
the monastery. Another donor in A.D. 1269 dedicated slaves to the monastery and among 
the slaves he included three carpenters and three blacksmiths to do the repairs when the 


1. PI. 254b 16 - 17 5 6 

2. PI. 233" 

3. Probably the monks used stories from VimOna Vatthu to ii.ustrate the r speech like their modern counter¬ 

parts. k'ar/Zitt give examples where just a >• ord of appreciation for others’ work of merit was 

rewarded enormously, not to speak of the benefits reaped from do ng the deed oneself. A lay devotee 
said a word of appreciation when VisHkha had f.msbcd bu.iJ.ng a monastery anc . result of it, after 
her death,' she was reborn a ilrvi .-tmthad "a great mansion that could travel through the sky, beautified 
with many pinnacles, with ffitrlc; lotus-pond and fTtCTik<,'J 6 yojanas in length and breadth and height, 
diffusing light for a hundred yojanas by its own radiance." (The Minor Alhologies of the Pali Canon, 
Part IV, Translation by J. Kennedy & H. S. Gehman, p. 76.) 

4. Pl.270‘0 - 

5. PI. 94a* 7 8 

6 . Sec PI. 26225, p|. 393'*, * 2 , p|. 3951 s 

7. PI. I56 10 

8 . PI. 22s 1 *- 16 
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monastery needed them. • Thus, there were some donors who thought Unnecessary to leave 
behind certain instructions to effect repairs at their buildings whenever necessary. Some . 
went further and dedicated skilful artisans to the monastery so that they were permanently 
employed to look after the building. Perhaps the most effective provision for repairs was to . 
put a curse on the monks if they neglected it. Another type of building given to »he 
monks was called stmd- the ordination hall. . 

■ i . . i 

Sint is the old Burmese word for Siwa-the ordination hall. In a Mon inscription of 
probably the early 12th century, a Mon mahdthera in. Kyatikse district is mentioned as^the 
founder of baddhasima-a permanent ordination hall2. But the earliest mention of it in 
Burmese is in an inscription dated A.D. 1212. It runs: 

IITuran ton thak Cawrahar. sim pyfik kha raka Afohma Nhutchak amay/Ui, Pan 
(j San cdkhipuih'iy 2 krii raktijpurha Ion nun) Qcind mahkri rhuy ton tak e, (/) 
nliac so kra rnka/mahkri p!u civ hit rakajiy sim chok so ka Sakarac 574 /khu 
Kratuik nliac Namyun la clian 12 Tannhankuniy niv Amruitta Sul Sink I; d lak akhd 
1 Inam niik tapnhui.a chok sate fly sim Unk samuit sakd man charryu Dhamtnasiri 
samuit sate Hup rc. so ktl Mittrahican / Pokpo Ramam / Asak Lhwat I Pisukii fid 
Khyatn Sah ///•* 

As the sima of Cawrahan on Mt. Turan fell into ruin, concubine Nhutchak and 
mother Vi, ran 0 San, the chief clerk, these two heard of it. One year after _ 
the great king (jcind ( Nutohntyd) the Boddhisatlxa had ascended the golden 
mountain, the great kinjTcommandcd ^thc above two; to do the repairs. The 
building started at the first stroke (of the clock) in the morning when the lagna 
was in Leo of the amruiita cut on Sunday, 13 May 1212. The person who put 
the st^nc (boundary pillars) was the Reverend Dhammasiri , the teacher of the 
king. The persons who built it were Mittrahican, Pokpo Ramam, Asak Lhwat 
and the architect Sa Khyarrt Sah. 

The consecration of a stmd and putting the limits to it required a ceremonial as prescribed in 
the second Khandhaka of the Mahmaggc, i'mayapttaka* Unfortunately, nothing of this is 
mentioned in. the inscriptions. Sim is also a place where the monks meet twice a month to 
i l e uposatha ceremony and once a year af:er the Lent to do the pavdrana ceremony which 
j» Mi ...ft meetings where monks made declarations if they r.ad committed an offence mention* 
ru in the Pdtinukka. In nn inscription dated A D I3S8 we have a definition of sim as 

f/skhih sah glia tuw dpattukat ca so aphlac phriy rd sim 5 

Sima where the reverend monks make absolution for such ofTenccs like dppalti 

In sr far as the inscriptions of our period inform us, we know that s/m® were built for the 
monks though not as frequently as the monasteries and a senior monk like the king’s teacher 

1. PI. 261*-*. 

2. f.p. Bimt. Ill, i. pp. 70-3 

, 3. Pi. 36*- 15 _ .it* 

4. See i. U. Horner: The Book of Discipline, IV, pp. 137-8. See also Taw Sein Ko . Th: Kalydnl Inscrip¬ 

tion, pn. ii-iv for the modern ceremony. i 

5. PI. 390 1 2 * 4 5 6 « 

6. Pi. 36*. PI. 2054, p|. 214*2. PI. 264'-*. PI. 276b*. 5, PI. 280b\ PI. 370', PI. 390'*, PI. 5792 and old Moo 
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tWpuld be called upon to put the limits to the sim. Land.l slaves 1 2 and palmyra palms 9 10 
were air dedicated to the Jim in as much the same way as they were dedicated to a pagod a 
or a mot\a_stery. It was also the building where monks confessed and sought absolution. 
Perhaps it will not be out of place here to mention other buildings that the people built for 
their monks in those days. When building monastaries some donors made it a point to 
build also a kappiyukut H-storchousc attached to the monastery. It was defined as alhu 
paccah tha cim so rilta kappiyakutiy-lhe storehouse for keeping the gifts received. As the 
monasteries owned land, cattle and toddy palms, these store houses were also used probably 
to store butter and jaggery. We have mentioned before that some monasteries had separate 
store houses for clarified butter. Some donors dug ells and made reservoirs in the monastic 
compound.5 The following extract from an inscr'ption dated A.D. 1223 gives a good 
example of it. 

*1 vrt •>.* . 4 - r 

/ / skhin ariyg tui w, riy khyarh sa cim, so nha ul-ii pliway, so riy twari le tu ej / 
ut-ti phway, so t ihoi], kdn Ic tu e,// arhiy plan ka kankri Jc 2 chah iu ej/riy wan 
cim, so nhd plwan nhah, tala le atah atay plu e,//riy kan apa wank yah ka uyan 
le cuik e,/l 6 

In order that the lords might be at ease for water, a well also was dug and 
built of bricks. A square tank buiit of bricks was also dug. To the east a 
large tank also was dug, with two levels. That the water might enter, pipes 
and basins also were beautifully made. All around the tank, a garden was 
planted. 

In the same monastic compound, some donors built fwa/> 7 8 -almshouses, tanchon *- rest 
houses and satah tankup*- sheds to be used on sabbath days for the lay devotees who 
frequented the monasteries. Thus we have a rough idea of what a monastic establishment 
contains. There is the house for the chief monk, houses for his follower monks with lecture 
halls for the monk students, rest houses for the lay devotees, store houses, wells and tanks 
within the same compound. We will now consider the^crcmonics made in connection with 
the de dicat ions-the ceremony where the transfer of property from the hands of the donor 
into the hands of the monk was effected. 

The following extract where a donor gave away a certain portion of his property to the 
Teligion, gives a fairly good example of the period. In A.D. 1207 Natohm id (four years 
jefore his accession to the throne) copied a set of Tipitaka, built a monastery ar.d dedicated 
1050 palmyra palms and 10,000 pay of land to that monastery and the ceremony of this 
dedication is recorded as : 

II ceh khara ti ruiy puiwpd amatrya rahan sagha nAa.n ok* a rr can taw khla e’// 
krd pi so mahsd amat satthe sukrwai ruiw sah ten cn^-nc.-ana kha+ pa kun e’,10 
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1 1 The drums and the fifes are played and together with the retinue, the'ministers ; 
t.'.and the venerable monks, the royal water of purity was - poured. Allthoie a 
princ es, ministers, and the rich people who heard and knew it called (aloud) the i 

i q. •, anumodana. ' >.:<! 't-nm .run 

■ oil ■ ! 

In the case of tjommon folk, i( the crowd that gathered for such an occasion would be 
different, that ia.to.say there would be no courtiers but the process would be very much the 
same. Inscriptions often give lists of witnesses to these occasions;, they,always begin with the 
names orfhc monks according to seniority, then the village notables and lastly the villagers. 
Needless to say, the monks always must be there to receive the dedication and to recite the 
perilta 1 in order to solemnize the occasion. Pouring the water onto the ground to mark the 
'end of dedication was the general practice and we notice one instance where the water jug 
used then was broken when the ceremony was over 2 . In another instance when pouring 
water, the donors invoked the Great Earth to witness their good act.3 Kahkasii's wife in 

A.D. 1242 said: . '' ' 

.av > ... • i* •> «t i< rr ••• . t. 

mily kri Asunlariy Ihyan saksiy mu hit ruy allni riy s'vdn e, //4 
I poured the water of dedication calling upon the Great Earth Asunlariy to bear 
witness. r , 

This is the only reference to Vas\uidhar.a in the old Burmese inscriptions that we have seen 
and therefore it may posssibly be said that calling upon her to.bear witness as Gotoma did 
w hen Mara attacked him, is exceptional*. This leads us to question 2 "-what did they pray for 
after these dedications.6 

i * * * .V * * ‘ *» 1 * 

All the donors prayed for nirvana although we have observed before that only the very 
ambitious wanted to become Buddhas before the attainment of nirvana. Nirvana as under¬ 
stood by some of them is slightly different from that described in the scriptures and the 
monks who taught them the elements of Buddhism should be held responsible for it. Nirvana 
means annihilation and the end but sonic of the old Burmans took it as a place of great 
peace and enjoyment. The typical phrase would be “ May 1 reach nipbban prah 7 - the city of 
nirvana'' or nirvana would b: defined as nibban man so ma siy prar.X-lhc city of no death called 
nirvana. But this is not universal. There were also those v/ho recognised nirvana as 
annihilation because they used such phrases as rup tram khlup rd9-the annihilation of body 
and soul; amuik amyak ram mak kun mylO-ihc end of stupidity, anger,'and greed; and 
sansara acliuni 11-the end of samscra. Perhaps, these various ideas on nirvana were due 
to the different ways that the monks preached. Some would mention nirvana as some form 
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of prosperity such as one would enjoy in the world of men or deva as IS 
caficim nat caficim nirabban cancimi - the enjoyments of mankind, the enjoyments 
of devolaka and the enjoyments of nirvana. To attam this very great reward, the 
people believed that nothing was too great to sacrifice in support of the Religion and due 
to these good acts there are many pagodas, monasteries and other baoidings in Burma. There 
were many important personalities among the monks of our period «hk± »ill be dealt with 
in the next chapter.. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SANGHA ( Continued ) 


Of the important personalit ies among the monks of our perio d, the foremost is the 
Mahathera Afghan v&ho was reputed to have introduced the pure form of Buddhism into 
Upper Burma. ] • We do not know how much truth there is in"tfie statement tKit he brought 
T heravada Buddhism to Pagan nor how great was his influence over Aniruddha, who even¬ 
tually conquere d fower Bur ma in A.D. 1057 simply because he wanted a few of the thirty 
sets ot Tipitaka which Arahan assured him the King of Thaton had. According to the 
inscriptions of our period, he was the king’s teacher throughout the reign of Thiluirt Man. 
The great Shw ezigo n inscription^ mentions that the king had a rrchdTFera as an adviser. It 
said: 

A Lord Mahather, who possesses virtue, mho ts the chariot eer, of the Law, 
King !>ri Tr ibhuvanadityadhammaraia shall make (his righ t-hand man), shall 
make (him) his spiritual teacher In the presence of the Lord Mahather. 
abounding in virtue, who is the charioteer of the Law also. 'Together with my 
lord will I cleanse the religion of the Lord Buddh a’, thus shall King Trrbho- 
vanadityadhammaraja say. 1 2 3 4 5 6 

The pal ace inscriptio n identifies this mahathera of King Thiuiri Mart as Arahan* who had a 
following of 4108 monks. .It is possible that this Arahan was the same as the Shin Arahan 
of the Chronicle s. Through the initiative of Princ e Rajkumar , the king made a death-bed 
gifts j n about A.D. 1113 and a .mahathera and six other dignitaries o f the Order were present 
To witness i t. 8 If this mahathera was our Arahan he would have been over seventy seven 
years old then. 7 The chronicles maintain that he died after Cahsu I had suppressed a 
rebellion at Tcnasserim but unfortunately we cannot fix the datefor^it.8 Anyhow it is certain 


1. Hmannan paras. 131 & 133 

2. Ep. Blrm. I. ii. Old Mon Inscription I 

3. 

4. Ibid.. Ill, i. XI A «. a 5 . 55 , <\ 4«, D<4, G2I, S3, 41, 43 

5. A death-bed gift in modern Burma is considered void. See O.H. Mootham: Burmese Buddhist Law 
(Oxford 1939) ,pp. 70, 135 and Silir Chandra Lahiri: Principles of Modern Burmese Buddhist Law 
(Rangoon, 1930), pp. 248-53. 

6. Ep. Birm. I, i, ihc R 'jikumdr inscription, Burmese text, lines 23-6 

/ 7. If we take A.D. 1056 as the year of his arrival at Pagan he would have been there for fifty seven years in 
A.D. 1113 and as no monk could be ordained under twenty, he was at least seventy seven years old then. 

8. Hmannan para 141. How Hrjs), Ray reaches the conclusion that Arahan died in about A.D. 1115 at the 
ripe age of eighty is a puzzle. (N. Ray : Theravada Buddhism in Burma, p. 106). The reference he gives 
is no where to be found. Perhaps he takes the hint from Mr C. Pvrpiselle who says that in List 227 
inscription it is mentioned that "NaP‘p jlicilh " otherwise known as Alaungsithu, who ascended the 
jhixmc in 1112, urged one of his oEnisters to build (the Nandamahha) temple and the mqtjas't’ery close by; 
and that he, the king, sent Shin Arahan. 'the Talai ng apoStle'orPkgJn to Tcnasserim "To" collect rdics.to 
be enshrined in the new temple. Mr C. DuroiseTte contmehts on this as follows: "Now, Shin'Arahan 
began his work of evengalization in 1057 ; supposing him to have then been, at the lowest estimate, twenty 
years of age. he would, at that date of accession of Alaungsithu (1112), have been already seventyfive. 
So his mission to Tcnasserim, an arduous journey at that time, cannot have been long after that. Hence 
the foundation of the Nandamaflfla can tx: placed somewhere between 1112 and 1130 at the latest, 
allowing the venerable monk a span of life of about ninfcty-five years." Unfortunately the inscription 
quoted Ts dated A.D. 1248 and it clearly mentions that the mission under Arahan to Tcnasserim was sent 
soon after 1248. Narapatisithu cannot be identified with Alaungsithu ( Cahsu I) as many kings of Pagan 
were mentioned by that name in inscriptions and therefore it is highly objectionable to connect the 
Arahan of this inscription with our Arahan because even if he lived a very long life, we cannot expect him 
to live for over two hundred years. Nor can wc deduce from that inscription that the NantlamaflM was 
built between A.D. 1112-30 although it was found near that pagoda. Even if we venture to attach the 
stone to the pagoda, all wc can say is that the pagoda might have been built after A.D. 1248. 
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that one mahdthera called Arahan was the king’s teacher during the feign of Thiluin MoA- 
But we know nothing about him from the proceeding reign except for the story in the chr onicles 
that it was he who brought the pure form of Buddhism to _Pagan in Aniruddha's time and 
that he died during CaAsu I’s refgrTafter that monarch had subdued the Tenasserim rebellion. 
According to the Mhannan: Rdjawah , the king appointed the elder son of Cinmak Mah: to 
succeed Arahcm as Sdsandpu ih - the chief of the Religion. 1 Is the office of Sdsandpuih of 
our period the same as that of the Konbaung dynasty? 1 2 3 

In order to find out whether the office of Sasanapuih or any other office similar to it 
existed we must scrutinise all mention of mahathera, sahghdthera and thera in our in scriptio ns 
because there is no mention of sasanapuirt in all the available insciiptions of our period, 
although the Mhannan Rajawah asserts that Cansu 1 appointed an elder as Sasanapuin to 
Succeed Arahan. Undoubtedly there were mart charyd^ or rdjaguru 4 - the teachers of the king 
but to be the king’s teacher does not necessarily mean that such an elder was the head of the 
Order as Sasanapuin was understood during the Konbaung dynasty. We find that the king’s 
teacher would sometimes be addressed as mahdthera.S thera<> or skhiti l but in matters of 
discipline among the Order, any elder well versed in the Vinayapitaka would be approached 
to intervene even though the king might have greatly desired that his teacher alone should 
have the final say. Even in the time of the Konbaung kings, some thera ridiculed theidea of 
appointing a Sasanapuin or a commission of eight Sjidhammd.Chardtoau to have jurisdiction 
in cases under vinayafi Although the king meant well, the monks did not need a king’s 
sanction to enforce vinaya among themselves as it was by consent that they kept it. 3 As 
mentioned above the King’s teacher would be called a mahdthera but not all the mahathera 
were king’s teachers nor was there only one mahdthera orjroyal preceptor at a time. An old 
Mon inscription believed to be of Thiluin Man’s reign mentions the existence of two mahd¬ 
thera, one at Pagan and another at Klok Sayon and the latter informed the former of his 
good deeds done at his place of residence. 10 In one instance the term mahdthera was applied 
to all the elders who lived in a monastery.! I An inscription dated A.D. 1242 mentions two 
mahdthera and they were differentiated by thejocality wherein they lived as Muchuiwpuiw 
Mahdthi and Canlhan Mahdthi. 12 In a Hst of witnesses to a dedication made by N a TuiA Pah 
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Sflw and wife in A.D. 1258 wc find twojmonks who were both referred to as the king's teacher 
As a general rule these lists give the names in order of importance and it is interesting to note 
that these two teachers of the king are preceded by a mahathera. The list is as follows: 



II kra pa saka mlatso Mahdthi Uttamamnti 1 yok/l man chrya Dhanimcrac 1 yok/l 
man chrya Pawaradh ammara jaguru 1 yokj Skhih Lhakanakkabram Chrya 1 yok/l 
Skhiri IVa Surim San Chrya 1 yok/lBidardc 1 yok//Kantasmin 1 yokj/ Sukhamuin 
Mental an 1 vokllsukrvwai S/aTuirt Bah Sari sd S’a Pan(f it 1 yok//hi S/a Pa S/ay 
1 yokj I Si a Can SaiTl yok //i mhya so skhih taka tui, kd ariy aram yu ciy sale/ / 
saksiy iTphlac ciy sale //' 


Those who hear (and see this act of merit) are the Reverend Mahathera 
Uttamamati, King’s Teacher Dhammardc, King’s Teacher Pawaradhammaraja- 
guru, Teacher of Lord Lhakanakkabram. Teacher of Lord S/a Surim Sah, 
Bidarac, Kantasmin, Moggalan the Wise, S/a Pandit son of S/a Tuih Bah Sah 
the Rich, younger brother S/a Pa S'ay and Sa Can Sah. May these reverend 
lords take care of (my dedicatio ns). May they also bear witness to (my 
good deeds). 


It was the same with the sahghdtnera 1 2 3 4 5 6 and the thera} who were mostly heads of monasteries 
blit they did not possess any official status as in a hierarchy. Thusi there were many 
mahathera, sahghathera, ifier a and rdjaguru at any one time and none of 
them had the same status as the Sasanapuin in later days. Wc have seen above* 
that in disputes w here both parties were not exclusively monks, the verdic t of the lay court 
prevailed although a senior monk may express his view before the final judg ement. But for 
cises which purely concerned the monks, an expert in the Vinavapitaka would be approachcc 
A'monk who is versed in the Vinayapitaka is popularly "known as Vinoyadhcra or n :» 
burmanised form as Win e hdhuir . There was one Winehdhuir whose name appeared fairly 
frequently in the inscriptions of the 13th century. 

It seems that the Reverend Winehdhuir was the head of a great monastic establishment 
and had a great following. Members of the royal family and ministers were among his lay 
devotees,_ Asahkhyd the great minister of King Natonmya was~one of the'". He received 
from the king 700 j>av of l and a s a_rcward for quelling a rebellion that broke out soon after 
the king’s accession^in A.D. 1211. From the 700 pay Asahkhyd gave 150 pay to the monas¬ 
tery of Skhih Winehdhuir in A.D. 1216.5 This is the first mention we find of this reverend 
monk in the inscriptions of our period. Next he was mentioned as one of the witnesses to 
the dedication of 200 pay of land made by Lakkhand Lakwoy, the Jbr ro of the Takoh battle 
in A.D. 1228.® A queen, probably Phwd Jaw, Queen of Narasihgha Uccana, and her brother 
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Samantakumtham also known as the maternal uncle of King Uccana, were also devoted to the 
Reveren ^Winendhuir. They in A.D. 1243 made a large addition ofliuildings to the m onas- 
tery of the reverend monk , and among these new buildings were included a library, a lecture 
hall and twenty casafi klon - probably residential quarters for the studen ts.l^This fact alone 
shows us that the monastic establishment of Skhiri Winefidhuir was a sort of university where 
hundreds of young monks Hocked' to fearn most probably the Vinayapi taka otTwhich he was 
considered an authority. In order that the monks of the establishment might get “ the four 
necessities” with ease, the good donors gave 384 gay of cultivable land, 187 slave s, a garden , 
one hundred cattle and an e)ephant.2 As a seat of learning would have required ma ny copies 
of the Tipitaka, extra copieswere often added to the library of his monastery. An officer 
Kra h Can in A.D. 1221 gave him a copy of the Tipitaka, ten slaves for the library staff and 
twenty pay of land for the maintenance_oX.thc.library.3 The same inscription winch records 
the above dedication also gives the names o v f two more donors who gave lands and slaves to 
his establishment. In 1234 ft a Ron Sari gave fifty pay of land* and in 1253 KarieaDi kram 
gave 400 pay of land and ten slaves.^ Princess A caw Lat , the wife of the ministe r Jayya - 
saddhiy and the half-sister of King Uccana was also devoted to the reverend monk. In A.D. 
1261 she built a hollow- pagoda and Skhiri W { nenthuir headed the list of the eight names 
mentioned as reciters of the paritta w hen relics w ere enshrined in that pagoda. 8 Four 
hundred and thirty five pay of land7 and sixty eight slavcs8 were also dedicate?. In the 
light of the above evidence we come to the conclusion that Skhin Winefidhuir was a much 
respected thera who devoted his time to l earning and as his name implies, advocated 
orthodoxy, i.c., living strictly according to the rules of the Vinaya. He was already a famous 
thera with many devoted followers in A.D. 1216 and he was still a leading monk in A.D. 
1261. In view of the fact that libraries, lecture halls and residential buildings for students 
were frequently added to his monastery and he was given lands and slaves for the maintenance 
of his establishment within this half century, we might credit him with being the leader of the 
orthodox group who tried to adhere strictly to the Vinaya and who maintained close contact 
with Ceylon. This leads us to consider in some detail the purification o f the Order on 
Sinhalese lines which is said to have begun in about A.D. 1180. Pagan ’s dealings with 
Ceylon is as follows. 

As regards contact with Sr- r.u.tf or Larks - | Ceylon/, we will first mention all we 
know about it from the inscriptions of onr period. The first reference made to Ceylon was in 
theDhammara jika pagoda inscription w hich mentions that in A.D.l 197, King Gj^iLU received 
four relics of the Lord Buddha from the king of Smkkuik who had thirty. The king enshrined 
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them the next year ia the Dhammarajika pagoda at West Pagin .1 As we have 

seen above Butma and Ceylon had had peaceful relations since ifce !:meof a- though 

they were broken off for a short while probably during the t:•— e /»?«■ 5<ct_ '..e-2-5). 

He was also known as Kalakva - the king who fell at the harc< o f :-e H • * -s 

came from Ceylon. Nevertheless, King Cari.ru II must have successfullv ^estir s*ei f* e- : . 
relations w ith Ceylon as th e gift of relics evidently bears witness t o that effect '~r I. ~ c- 
i nscription ( 14801 gives an account of a mission from Pagan to fe>lon in VD. I 170 - Tbe 
l eader of the missio n was said to be the king’s t eache . Although it is ret a c ---rr-. pecan 
account, it supports the statement that King Const/ 11 tried to open rela* cr.s » th Cr 'c- 
and that he was successful. It also seems quite reaso able to think that the king's motive* 
were largely religious in this affair. As we have seen above, there was S* >• ? H -n hihutr 
with a large following at Pagan who advocated orthodjjy and pur, f. catio n cf the Order on 
Sinhalese l ines. Naturally these orthodox monks mu t have pervaded the king to send 
students to study in Ceylon and to invite Sinhalese teachers to come over and reside in 
Pagan. The KulySni inscription mentions that a monk - named Ckapa ta studied in 
Ceylon for ten years and came back to Pagan'Tn A."D. 1180 with four learned 
Sinhalese monks. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 This is not impossible. An inscription dated A.D. 1233 mentions the 
presence of a teacher from Ceylon called Buddharam si* who was then the head of a monastic 
es tablishmen t to which the donor gave lan d and slaves Another inscription dated - A.D. 
1748 mentions educational mission to Cevlon probably between 1237 and 1248 s under the 
leadership of Dharr.masiii and Sjjbhu licamia.6 in an inscription dated A.D. 1268, a donor 
claimed that his ^leeds of mer it were witnessed by all the Sinhalese monks.7 This evidently 
shows that not only teachers but also a considerable number of monks from Ceylon were 
settled in Central Burma . Art Caw in A.D. 1274 narrated the stor^.oC.thc coming of 
Bu ddhism which shows good relationship with Ceylon and the people of Pagan were 
wcTT acquainted with the Sinha lese chronicle Mnhdvamsa. i In A.D. 1278, Dipankara sent from 
Ceylon relics of the Lord to Reverend Tamalin ? who was the head of a big monastery sup¬ 
ported by such important persons as <5ueen Summlula's daughter Princess Acau and her 
uncle Lord Singasu. Probably he was also a teacher who came from Ceylon. He was one 
of the popula r jhera o f King Tarukpliv' s reign. Thus briefly relations with Ceylon began 
with the reign of Anirrtddlia, were interrupted for short period during Imtaw Syari's reign and 
were reestablished from Cafisu IPs time until the fall of t hc_d.yp asty . During this second 
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period religiou s missions were sent to Ceylo n from_Pagan which were most probably of the 
same nature as the mission of A.D. 1476 sent by King Dhammaceti of Pegu . Chro¬ 
nicles mention a mission from Pagan in A.D. 1170. In the inscriptions we fintf mention of a 
mission sent between 1237 and 1248 under the leadership of the King’s Teacher Dhammasiti 
and Subhuticanda Probably such missions toolf with them young monks to remain in Ceylon 
for study and brought back some learned ihera from Ceylon to reside at Pagan. As a result, 
the monks educated in Ceylon, monks who received education from Sinhalese ihera at Pagan 
and ihera of Pagan who agreed with the Sinhalese advocated purification of the Order on 
Sinhalese lines. Nevertheless, we must bear in mind that there was also another group of 
monks who were not so eager for refor ms. They were known as ‘forest-dwellers’. 

Monks of the taw kjoh - forest monasteries, belonged to the group who were not so 
eager for reforms, or in other words who allowed certain lapses in the observance of the 
Vmaya. The Vinaya requires these Arahhava si to observe three restrictions, viz., that a 
forest dweller must enter a village “properly clad”; that he must keep in his abode drinking 
water, fire, firewood and walking staff; that lie must learn the positions of the lunarmansions 
and must become skilled in the qua rters (i.c. in the four parts of the day). 1 As the practice 
of urahhakah^am is one of the thirteen Dhuiarigcrn. it is not a compulsory practice rorall the 
monks, but it seems that from the lime of Niiioi)n:ya until the fall of the empire, this practice 
became very popular so that many donors began to build law khtY~ or arahavdsi laau klor'A 
and the dwellers in such places became almost a different sect of the Order. Originally a 
monk went out alone into the forest withdrawing himself from the communal life of the 
monks in a monastery to practice drahi'iakangam but this original idea of a lonely monk as a 
forest recluse was much modified. Big monastic establishments called taw kloh appeared with 
hundreds of monks living in them under law mlai kri 4 - the Most Reverend Lords of the 
Forest. In an inscription dated A.D. 1216, :• -,-ic c n’s mother built a forest monastery at the 
Reverend Yaritaw's establishment and dedicated seventy pay of^Land and twenty slavcs.5 
Rajamtiluhnankalapaiiy built a hollow pagoda at the forest monastery to the cast of Prasata 
(at Minnanthu) in A.D. 1233.6 Jeyyapwat established a forest monastery (at Pwazaw) in 
A.D. and dedicated a large number ofJiurmesc slaves? and in the next year he againdcdicat- 
cd 750 pay of land.* We have seen how the monks had protested and won against King 
Kiacv.a when he took the above lands as a sequel to his confiscation of religious lands after 
: - ! accession. Minnathu 8 and Pwazaw 10 to the east of Pagan and Myinmtil' and Auein'2 in 
. a .vs district werC the cent res of these forest monasteries. They were not confined to the 
.: rras alone. Some of them appeared even in the capital city of Pagan.13 As mentioned 
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above, we find that these so-called forest-dwellers were not practising ororiac. scream as thfeir 
name suggests. They lived in big monasteries and had big estates n up port of their 
establ ishmen ts. The way they enlarged their estates and their connivance ci :re drinking of 
intoxicants were by no means in keeping with the Vinaya. 

The fore st monasteries, like other monasteries received enormous g;f s of land from 
lay devotees, but they added to it by purchase. An inscription 1 dated Vi). IS gives a 
series of such purchases for the foresfmonastery of Mahiikastapr lr \ D 12-t’. 330 pay' at 
Riruihruih were purchased in A.D. 1242 for 700 ticals of silver, i.c. a little over two ticals per 
piv A Eightynine pay at Sqnloh and fifiy five pay at Mine in (both in Ky.iuk'C district) wer e 
bought at fifteen ticals of silver per pay in A.D. 1244 Two years Later. 3332 pay at Thiprsyari 
(Shwebo district) belonging to the Saw Kama people were bought at a tical per pay. Another 
1010/«/.v from the same people were also bought at the same price. A hundred \iss- of 
copper was the price for another 500 pay. In A.D. I24S. 1000 pay It PIonpla were bought 
at two ticals per pay. This inscription also records that the monastery received many more 
thousands of pay from various donors. When the Reverend Cantimu bought some land (the 
exact acreage is not given) in A.D. 121‘> the price was . 

khwak 5f) nwd Id l<: pliny ui nw.i la khu'xr kliimhac lumm ;wo : plivnn ho dhan 
!hwarn sale, 1 * 

fifty (viss of) copper, (only) one (from a pair of) yoke bullocks. <...<* o\ (fo- 
beef, seven pots of liquor and live pieces of cloth. 

It scents that both parties to the transaction or at least the buyers of the land sat dou o : 
feast when the business was over. The feast for which one whole ox and seven pots o: 
were reserved must have been a fairly big one. Probably the feast was in proportion to 
importance of the transaction; because when two monks of Mahrkassapa's estaN .‘r-sr-t 
bought fifty pay of land, they spent only five and a half viss ol copper for sh r ! • 

- the price of liquor and the price of meat. This practise of feastingat the end of a irjmtacx** 
became popular from the middle of the I3lh century onwards It beenm- -;** so 

after the fall of Pugin until about A.D. 1500.' Por example, in VI). 1269 <i V rj f K 
bought lands from Pyamkla fin Lain Sah, (lurinsufillii and S'a Yon San ? was r e r w i kj it 
the end of the transaction as : 

/I i suite Pyamkla luiw kuiw niliv phtiiw piv to ol ' r - — - -cm afc* e* , n 

sn luiw kuiw lliyah asi outran hu nn ul lain ka'. . /A*. - e e -. * . sty 

• uiw kliak U) ca sok piy c. thuitr rlut i* A*» Kfrtnm 1 yok 

l/ljiaCanii 1 yok I Sia C onn <<■, \j Khan Pha 1 t > ■■ kntm Sen to akn 
ahni cum Saw akn anai tti rri 6* kun. e % Jf® * 

When Pyamkla and part) w. . •. :::: the land, a!! the hearing an J 

seeing (i.c. witnessing) >ornr. 2 • —* »c-t j. ver * feast) by the side of the 
brick trough of the reservoir g. -cv. -v 1 and ten pots of liquor were 

eaten and drunk. Among those v.\o a e arc drunk were present : ‘nih Khwah, 
ft!a Canti, S'a Khan Pint son of V; C . both elder and younger sons of' 
S'a Krum Sun and all Saw old and young. 
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Even when a pay of land was bought (in A.D. 1270), the price included a pot of liquor and 
money for meat.l In A.D. 1277, the trustees of the Minnanthu monastery 
dedicated by Minwaing Phwa Jdauw , queen-grandmother of Tarukpliy bought one 
thousand pay of land from the S<nv (Saaw). Expenses incurred including thamah phuiw siy 
phuiw sti phuiw - the price of cooked rice, the price of liquor, the price of meat given in a 
feast to the San* was fifty four ticals of silver.2 Thus, the “forest dwellers” enlarged their 
estates by buying up land especially in Shwcbo district where the prices were low. To mark 
the successful end of their transactions, they gave feasts , where intoxicating drinjis were 
amply served. This sort of feast became fairly widespread towards the end of th e dvnastv . 
Among these forest-dwellers the most frequently mentioned thera was Mahakas sapo who 
perhaps was the leader of this new group in the Order. 

Mahdkassapa was first mentioned in an inscription dated A.D. 1225 when he received 
the dedication of land, slaves and cattle made by King Ndtohmya and his sister Man Lha. 3 
Mahdkassapa was then already a famous thera at Myinmu in Monywa district. Perhaps 
Myinmu was then the centre of these “forest-dwellers” and Mahdkassapa was their leader 
on account of whose vencrablcness they received much support from important people of the 
period. Mahakassapa's attempt to open a branch of his monastery at the ca pital city of 
Pagan, was successful because in A.D. 1233 a forest monastery was built at Minnanthu, and 
another in A.D. 1236 at Pwazaw, both on the eastern side of Pagan. By A.D. 1237, 
Mahakassapa's name was mentioned side by side with two other prominent thera 
of the city as witnesses to a dedication by Mahd sama n. an important minister of 
the time. 1 2 3 4 * The two thera were Dhammasiri and Sukkuticanda who were probably away in 
Ceylon between 1237 and 1248. As these two thera undoubtedly desired the purification of 
the Order on Sinhalese lines, it is most probable that they were much alarmed at the appear¬ 
ance of Mahdkassapa and his new _schoql at the capital and so hastened to Ceylon for 
inspiration and help 4 . An inscription dated A.D.l242 found among the old pagodas south 
of Kumi in Kyauksc district contains evidence of further activities of Mahdkassapa 6 It said 
that he established a monastery there. Perhaps he was able to extend his influence to the 
most prosperous area of the,Pagaii empire while his two rivals were away in Ceylon. In the 
meanwhile, he was able to cnlivt the support of Prince Kahkasu, half brother of Ndt ohmya. 
On the death of the prince his wife added a building in memory of her beloved husband To 
his establishment at Mmantbu.7 According to Puil sukri (? General) Sanya's inscr i ption 
(A.D. 1244) which records the construction of a monastery, a holiow pa"goda and a sjtting 
image of the Buddha four cubits high, the Mahdkassapa establishment was located just 
outside ark - prah takhd * - the Eastern Gate of the City, In that establishment, the Most 
Reverend Mahdkassapa used the monastery built by Princess Man Lha 9 as his residence. It 
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was in that year A.D. 1244 that Mahakassapa had a land dispute with the Cakraw of the 
Frontier Guard at ChiptoA 2 (? on the north east of Kyaukse district). The land originally 
belonged to Sankrammasu, the grandfather of Mahakassapa. We have shown above that 
from A.D.1248, Mahakassapa began to buy thousands of pay of land mostly in Shwebo and 
Chindwin districts. His organization was new and therefore he probably must have felt that 
it needed the support of a landed int erest although he recerved many gifts of land during the 
years A.D.1247-8J and A.13.1272.4 It seems that he died between A.D.1272 and A D.12T. 
After 1272 the name Mahakassapa was used only to denote his establishments and in 1278 
there was a new theka at his esta blishmen t although his name is not mentioned.6 Thus the 
life of Mahahassapa from the time when he was already a famous thera in the ttiik - outlying 
districts of Chindwin in about A.D. 1225 to his growing popularity in kharuin - 
the central districts of Kyaukse, Myjngyan and Minbu in about A.D. 1235-40 till his 
death between A.D. 1272-8, clearly shows us how the forest-dwellers grew 
uTnumbcr and popularity to such dimensions as to be considered a major force almost equal 
in strength to the orthodox group who at that time fervently tried to maintain their ground 
with help from Ceylon. It took two more centuries to have a clear cut answer in favour of 
orthodoxy. Although the evidence is meagre it is possible to connect these drahhavdsi or 
forest-dwellers under Mahakassapa who bought land in outlying districts to strengthen their 
position and who accepted for themselves yammakd aphyawl - a sweet liquor from palm juice, 
and allowed their devotees to indulge in grand feasts where liquor and meat were plentiful, 
with Aran or Ari of whom the chronicles thought poorly. 

We will first of all deal with the epigraphic evidence concerning A rah. In an inscrip¬ 
tion dated A.D. 1213 a donor records his deeds of merit as follows: 

l/sapit 100 than, ruy, tlimah thak plan than, ruv, Aran a lhii cj /huy purhd le sari 
Aran tuiw, rhiy, khuiw ciy hit ruy piy luik e, // rfy tv>u ft / khu thi e, // kau til e, // 
katlwin pac <*,// pahsaku achu 10 piy cjjsa rahan mu e taryd u na e,/J* 

One hundred almsbowls filled with cooked rice full to the brim were given to 
the Arab. A silver image of the Lord was also given to the reverend Aran to 
worship. One well was (dug). One tank was (made). Kathina (robe) was 
given. Ten paftsakii (robes) were also (given). My son was oldaincd a monk. 
We listened tcTthc First Sermon ( Dhamma%akka). 

This is the earliest mention of the Aran in the inscriptions and unfortunately this extract 
gives no information as to their beliefs and practices. Another inscription mentions that 
two Aran called Na Cuik Sah and Na Cart Soft quarrelled for ownership of land in A.D. 
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«22 ..1 That some five pay of land at Myingontaing inKyaukse district were bought with the 
permission of an Aran who was also a judge of theft cases is recorded in an inscri ption dated 
A.i; 1273.2 Wc also find one Aran to be the father of a Pagan slave in an inscription dated 
•\.D 12753 anJ that Aran Pican's brother-in-law was a headman in Shwe bo distric t in 
another inscription of A.D.1280.4 This is all we know about the^ran. Anyhow itsupports the 
theory that the Aran or Aranavasi laau kloh$ monks appeared in the early decadesof the 13th 
century in such places as Pagan and Shwebo and Kyaukse districts. Burma was not alone 
in having these Araniiavtisi monks during the 13th and 14th centuries. Inscriptions 
of Rama C,amht7T(\ly 1298) and Vat Pa Tdn (A D. 1406) bear witness to the existence 
of arannavdsi monks during those centuries at Sukhodava (Siam) too.* 

According to the chronicles, the Ari were in existence in the 10th and 11th cen¬ 
turies at Pagan and were non Buddhists. Various theories have been proposed as to their 
origin Some connected Them with Tantric Buddhism on the strength of finding some_wall 
paintings at Abhayralana* temple (Myinpagah)R. Bhuraisumcnu and Nandamanfia temples 
(Minnanthu) and held that “ the character of all these paintings tallies exactly with oral 
tradition...about the Ari practices.” Professor C. Duroiselle uses an inscription? found near 
Nandumanna temple to illustrate the above statement. The inscription is dated A.D. 1248 
and it mentions that the mo.’.ks were provided with fermented spirits and morning 
and evening meals. On this evidence alone wc arc more inclined to say that 
the Ari existed not in the 11th but in the 13th century. Although these Ari allowed 
ccr.tain lapses in the Vinaya, they were definitely not as debased as the chronicles allege. 
We find no evidence of anything unusual in their practices that the orthodox monks would 
not have done in those days except that they allowed some (Jrinks at their feasts. Therefore 
it is very doubtful that the wall paintings mentioned above have anything to do with the 
Ari and “it seems unnecessary to search in India for the explanation of young Burman 
heresy.“10 The derivation of the word Ari offers another problem. P^gan U Tin comhected 
Ari with ariya and therefore is of opinion that Ari is the general name for all monks and 
C. Duroiselle adopted this vicw.ll Dr Ba Han supported them. ,s Professor P. M. Tin 
contradicted them by connecting Ari with drannika (forest-dweller.)* 1 As wc have noticed 
above, old Burmans used ariya in its complete form and therefore Ari is not the short form 
of ariya. It is more likely that it has been shortened from drannika. But old Burmans were 
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in favour of using law kloh than arah to signify forest-dweikn. We consider that the Ari pf 
the chronic les arc the arahhavasi or taw klon monks of the 13th eatery and therefore 
misplaced by the chroniclers in the 10th century. They were by do mas depraved. We 
have followed theTise and spread of this new group of the Order thre ai gh o«t the life of 
Mahakassapa who seems to have been their jeadec and possibly the foatodcr. Another aspect 
of the Order which is quite different from the Order in modern Buraa. a t l* presence of 
bhikkhuni. 

The Order in.Burma to-day allows no woman in it and traditio n says that ma begun 
from A.D.456 but the inscript ions of our period yield some evidence oa :ie ara&k. of 
which it is possible to revise the above tradition. Female asc etics in the Order were called 
bhikkhuni and we find the mention of bhikkhuni among the lists of slaves in two ■ ja c . - c caows 
dated A.D. 1236.1 The only reason for their presence among the slaves mus* have tees 
because they were born of of slave parents and though their ma sters had been kind «kw|> 
to allow them to be ordained they would become slaves again if and when they tefi Ac 
Order. Very often, we find monks called by their lay pames. If it is a bhikkhma t*c 
would in somecases be called by her lay name with a prefix Uiw or its variants Uih, La, 
Uim, Ui and L In an inscription dated A.D. 1196 among the names of five church dig ni¬ 
taries as witness es to a de dica tion we find the name of the Reverend Uiw Pam - the bhikkhma 
which comes second.2 One inscription from Pin Sc kkalampa, near Ycnangyaung. Magwe 
d istrict mentions that a Sahghathera Uiw, Kram S arT dedicated some slaves to the pagoda 
in A.D. 1215.3 As an elder a mong the monks would be addressed phun mlat so 4 -the 
ritost reverend, so we find a bhikkhuni addressed as phun mlat so Uih Tan Sari ? There was 
also phun mlat so Uiw Chi Taw6 who must have been quite a popular bhikkhuni. When 
Princess Acaw Laf~~T trArDn'Z6T built a hollowjjagoda and enshrined relicsjn it eight church 
dignitaries were present to recite the paring and Ui, Chi Taw was among them. 8 Perhaps it 
was this Ui Chi Taw who was mentioned in A.D. 1279 as the head of a mojiastery where a 
certain land tran saction was made.? Such names a buniphani and Qralimacari as two wit¬ 
nesses to'a - dedication in A.D. 1266 also suggests that they were bhikkhuni .8 Another 
interesting piece of evidence is that in an inscription dated A.D.1267, a female donor 
mentions certains lands as 

ha pha Klacwd mankri ha kuiw rahan mu pe so akhS nhuik pe so Jay//9 

These lands were given to me by my father the great king Klacwd when he 

(allowed me to enter) the Order. 

This donor perhaps quitted the Order and got married after which she made a series of 
dedications including the above lands. On the reverse face of the inscription she said: 
“After havivg painted the hollow pagoda my lah mahsa - husband the Prince, 
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dedicated the following slaves.”! This strongly suggests that the donor 

was a daughter of King ~Rlacwfi_ who was once a bhikkhum . Thus nlthouglTtKe 
tradition says that there were no bhlkkhuni since A.D. 456. we have evidence s of their 
presence even in the latter half of the 13th century. It is a pity that modern Burmans 
are not as liberal minded ajl their ancestors of Pagan. 5 The last important personality among 
the monks of our period is Svari Disg pr.dmuk who went to China on a peace mission in 
A.D. 1275. 

When we discussed the Mongol in vasion of the I3?h century, we mentioned that 
Disilpromuk rendered his king ana count ry important ser. ice by going over to Peking as an 
ambassador from Tariikpuy and successfully pursuadinc the Great K han to withdraw his 
forces from Burma. In token of gratitude the king gave him eight ITur.drcd pay of land (four 
hundred at l/anlah and another four hundred r.t Kramiu ) toge^er with^laves and cattle. All 
these lands, slaves and cattle, Disapramuk dedicated to Par-rep m/-th« pagoda at the 
Turner’s Quarter (Mingalazcdi). Then he built a great arc -;;, to the shrine. He also 
built a casciiiuik ■ yenooi building , which was left unfinished, pr. - ibiy due to the growing 
political troubles oTthc time - But the good monk was op' • : lie said that his relatives 

might be able to finish it with the timber he had got from the qyccn other misc ellaneous 
gifts from various donors. As regards his mission to China, . > the first known instance of 
a Buddhist monk in Burma taking a serious interest in politics. The eencrrfl attitude was to 
remain aloof from thc~political sphere. But as his intervention was tr. the name of peace, to 
,avcrt unnecessary bloodshed, and to put a stop to a war, it ts p ?*:b!c that his colleagues did 
not have any serious objection to his “ meddlin g” in politic s, whvh was not the Business of 
a monk. His mission was a diplomatic succ ess although she".- ec, as further negotiations 
with China broke down on the assassination of TarukpUy. Later c .-gs of B urma often sent 
monks on peace missions, but wc must remember that Disdpramttk was one of the very first 
in this field. 


In conclusion, wc have seen that the Order in our period was divided into two camps, 
and that they existed side by side in peace". There were also' rkikkkum right down to the 
end of the empire. Of the aforesaid two camps the first was for orth odoxy, and wanted the 
purification oflhc Order on Sinhalese lines, the second W 2 - tnat of the arunnavasi who 
allowed certain lapses in the Vinaya. In spite of the first croup’s endeavour to counteract 
the groying popularity of the latter, by sending missions anc si„c> groups to Ceylon, and 
bringing back Sinhalese Jlicr.u and monks to Pagan, we find that the arahhuvasi had a great 
deal of popular support. Perhaps it was so because they represented indigen ous tho ught 
appealing direct to Burmese nationalism or perhaps their tenets were easier to follow. 


_ ■* 

1. PI. 22127 

2. See Adiccavamsa: BhikkhunfsPscnopadesa (A Treatise on Why the Order of BhikkhunT should be 
Revived.) Th# author was excommunicated for advocating the cause of the bhtkkhur,; in 1935. 
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RELIGIOUS BUILDINGS 


THE OLD BURhfANS were zealous supporters of th e Religion who spent lavishly on tbe 
con struction and maintenance of various types of r eligious edifices . When these b sijdtr<s 
were completed m oney, land , cattle and _sfavcs were riven for their support. Many ictereaz- 
ing accounts of Pagan ar ch itectur e have been writtenl, so ourprimary concern here istoj>*« 
the story of these constructions. 

A suitable site w as selected and the first measure was to put up tantuin- an enclosure 
wall. A donor in A.D. 1192 selected a site just beside a reservoir at A mana and enclosed 
it with ut ti plu so tantuiril-a. wall entirely of bricks, for the construction of a big and pleasant 
mo nastery. Another donor spent 10,000 ticals of silver on building a monastery, a hollow 
pagoda and a wall around them*. An ins'eription of A D. 1248 mentions that the wall alone 
cost a total of 432} ticals of silver.* It must have beer a fairly large enclosure wall as the 
est ablishment contained two monasteries , ajibrarv and a hollow-pagoda with fo ur entrance; . 
Some of tbe enclosure walls were circular * but usually they were rectangular or square as 
they arc referred to as tantuin 4 mvaknh d-fouT sjdcd_walls, complete with tamkka muk - doors 
and gateways. 6 These enclosures were necessary not only to distinguish (hi fl51v~place from 
its~5HTfoundIngs but also to protect the buildings from fire. A donor in A.t). 1262 called his 
enclosure tantuin mikai - ajjrr^acnnf- g'all. Perhaps this was.because he saw the whole city 
of Pagan burnt to ashes in A.D. 1225.8 Therefore when he founded an establishment He 
felt that it ought to have adequate protection from fire. Some donors built tantuin nhac 
than 8 - double enclosures . The inner one was for shrinc s-and the outer one was usually for 
monasteries. In one case as much as twenty houses were built for studjats.lO Sometimes a 
ban yan tree grown from a seed imported from Bodh Gava would also be enclosed by a 
inagnificient wall. 11 There were also walls mafleof stone. 12 


]. A few of them are : O. H. Luce; "The Greater Temples of Rangoon’", BRSFAP, II, 169-78; “The 
Smaller Temples of Pagan", BRSFAP, II, 179-90; W. B. Sinclair: "Monasteries of Pagan", BRSFAP 
II. 505-16 

2. PI. 12 s , PI. 73 7 , PI. 194 7 , PI. 220 s , PI. 232 s . PL 234*. PI. 247», PI. 249>i, PI. 390» 

3. PI. I8i-s 

4. PI. 164<2.4S 

5. PI. 69 7 

6 . PI. 390®, PI. 423» 

7. PI. 205 2 

8 . PI. 122a 2 

9. PI. 734, pi. 152 s . PL 1944, PL 283«, PL 390'4-is 

10. PL 1525 
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Within the wall eankraml - a platform, was made. Most often it was the foundation 
of a hollow - or solid-pagoda although there were exceptions when it was merely a promenade 
adjoining a monastery. Walking seems to be the only form of physical exercise befitting a 
gentle monk2. In A.D. 1236 when Asawa t's wife made a platform adjoining her monastery 
she enumerated the cost as follows: brick s from two kiln s of 60 ticals of silver, c artage 22 
ticals, bringing in the timber, probably for the roofing.'6 ticals.3 We have seven -instances* 
where it is mentionctTthat the platform of the hollow-pagoda was made in the shape of a 
kalasa pot. Perhaps this refers to the plinth at the base of the platform. 

A ku was built on such a platform. The word ku is dearly from Pali gn/ia -a cave 
and therefore it is a hollow-pagoda made in imitation of a natural cave. Some ku had four 
gateways and thus acquired the name of ku. 4 mvaknb.a-. I-side a four sided ku there were 
always four images of the Lords* placed back to back in the centre, representing the four 
Buddhas of this present kappa. The centre block aroend which the images were 
placed was the relic chamber where sariradhatu~ - the bodily relics, were enshrined. 
The walls of the ku would be painted e ther with khlvu pan 8 - floral 
designs or chanpuP - pictures of the Lord. In or.e case as many as 14619 were 
painted.'0 Some had scenes from the Jataka:' 1 A Ac thus panted would be known as ku 
prok 12 - variegated cave. Alhwat - the spires of these *«. were usually made of copper** 
weighing from about forty viss 1 11 * to one hundred and thirtyts ard were gilded. 16 Above the 
alhwat there was the ihi - umbrella, sometimes made of geld rad studded with precious 

gems. 5 7 

Celi is another type of pagada but unlike the ku :t a seiad in structure. To build a 
ceti firstly a platform had to bemade in much thesame maaeer xr for erecting a ku. Onehad 
the plinth in the form of a kalasa pot.l# The r ‘ Tow mg extract •rwei an inscription dated 
A.D.1227 gives us a rough idea of what sort of relics *xre cwsfcrard rn a Ceti. 


1. PI. 73*. etc. 

2. PI. 9722 , p|. 1028, PI. 126b 4 , PI. 1525 

3. PI. 9722.5 

4. PI. 735. p|. HO 7 , PI. I94 7 , PI. 2206. p|. 234*. PI. 24 7 «. P. •. Scz wbu Du- Mya Mu: •• The Kalasa 

Pot". JDRS, XXII, ii. pp. 97-8 

5. PI. 50 T , 14 

6. PI. 27520, PI. 423«. 2fl, so 

7. PI. I7», PI. 19b2,5 PI. 73», PI. 78b 7 , PI. 80‘°.'2 Pi. !6;t- . Pi ;**». P*. :49 7 . PI. 26520, PI. 279*,*, r 
PI. 3082', PI. 381> 7 ,'8 f 2o, Pi. 390>o 
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HJeti dhapana so akha kd //=,' Sakarzc - rs 11 Jtfina satnwacchuir // Plasuiw 
la chan 14 ry-ak Puttahu niy, a purha 1 * irrrww nx» non taw akhak 

nhaii plu so purha // rhuy rdii swan so purhi son rad sworn so purha 11 phan plu 
so purha // chan ctva>> amrutiyplu so purha 7 :iac .ti pm so purha II \y mhya 
so dhat taw 11 chartpu taw khapsim so km» rim. rmmo* ip* may camakhan le 
khan luik e, 11 rhuy thi nuy thi le chon luik e, / rhr. pa* j r* r p-: • 2 rhuy tan- 
chon-ft uy tanchon tuiw phlan le pucaw luik e, ly :ui - so r«sau 1 - dhapana 
ruy ut nhaii phway e, // phway pri so kd ankatr nhaa -up %rr : _ saphlah 

achan akray plue e,/l 1 2 3 

On Wednesday 22 Dec. 1227, (the followinging) arc er.snrined is tae :ri • - r; 
bodily relics of the Lord; the image of the Lord made frerr. the c re 

sacred banyan tree; the image of the Lord cast in silver, 
the Lord made of Crystal; the image of the Lord made of ivc~> rerr*- 
and the image of the Lord made of sandal-wood. (UoderaeKl 

all these relics and images arc spread gold cushions and silver cu^r-css 
and images are topped with gold umbrellas and silver umbrellas. Perched 
rice of gold, parched rice of silver, gold chandeliers and silver <Har- 
deliers are also offered. When these gems are enshrined, the (relic chamber* 
is closed with bricks. After this wonderful and magnificent figures of deva and 
various beirigs are made with stucco. 

Another form of pagoda is puthuiw.l From such information as wc have from the 
inscriptions, it is very difficult to state the difference in shape or style between ceti and 
puthuiw. It was also a solid pagoda with the same form of spire as ku. The term puthuiw 
is also used for miniature pagodas for enshrinement, made of gold, silver, ivory, sandalwood, 
etc.* We also find mention of puthuiw m 4 - the red pagoda and puthuiw prok$ - the vari- • 
egated pagoda. These names impl^ that these pagodas were painted either in one colour or 
in many colours. They were not entirely white or gold as a modern pagoda. 

The houses for the monks were called kloii and if it was built of brick it was known 

-i 

as kula klofi 6 - the Indian monastery. Most of the monasteries however were built of wood 
with sac nay muiw’i - thatch roof or mwan khon ta ewan 8 - high and grand roof. In some 
cases the monastery would be profusely decorated and painted so that it would be knowmby 
the name of kloii prok 8 9 - the variegated monastery or panpu kloii 10 - monastery with w 0 od< 


1. PI. 80 8 - 17 

2. PI. 8b 4 , PI. 9", PI. I9a2>, etc. 

3. PI. 308* 8 

4. PI. 389a® 

5. PI. 377b 4 

0 . P1.64*. PI.9722 > 2S > s», pi. 132b' 4 * .'*, PI. 164«, 4 i, 4 5. PI. 1872. PI. I94i«. P|. I97 4 . 7 . PI. I98«, PI. 205 
PI. 2122,14. p|. 222a 10 , PI. 234«, 18 , PI. 247 10 , PI. 248”; PI. 25624, PI. 265 17 .®*, PI. 266b® ', 44 . PI. 277 10 , 
PI. 283®, PI. 288®, PI. 380”, PI. 382®, PI. 389c®, PI. 395 18 , PI. 4282 #, p|. 5 * 338 , p|. 581b 7 . For ground 
plans of these brick monasteries see W.B. Sinclair: “Monasteries of Pagan”, BKSFAP, II. 505—16. 
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8. PI. 390>2. See also PI 205®, PI. 285® 
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carvings. The kuld kloh were usually adorned loch decorations and extension as 

culari - ” (lame pediments” over doorways and windows. prasatl - multiple roofs, chad 
nun' - “elephant entrance " i.c. porch, uchak* - free: ext-anon, tulik 5 (Old Mon: dirlec t 
dir lac) -? assembly hall and pwat tiiin 8 - polished p*2»rs Buildings such as sim(sima)- 
thc ordination hall, pilaka luik - library, dhammesrn - preaching hall, tanchon - rest house, 
camp alms house, kappiyakuli - store house, etc. were ecs'*. near the monasteries. 

For the details of such constructions it would o« be superfluous to give a contem- 
porarv account. The establishment described bc’c« was ''sanded by the great minister 
Anantusttra and his wife and was completed on 17 Dec !I23 

II iy A man a man so kan arap nhuik-kd mi - so :bm pan li Ihyah klon aram 

cuik lal ruy,/I ut-ti pin so tanluin le nt*z-: ixx my, // lanluih twah nhuik kd 

kulasd uiw avoh nhah , tit so tan. lay c*i «■ ~r ,-am :tak ku le lari ej/kii dhamand 
so akltd nhuik-kdf jsari radhat-tdw than, so amc «i «'*ar thuiw apa ka phan plu so 
krivac // thuiw apa kd taneiku ni plu so Lrwec :■=— « apa ka huy plu so // thuiw 
apa kd rhuy mu ruy , ratand li am yak khz: v. « apa ka chan eway plu so // 

thuiw apa kd kriy ni plu so // thuiw apa ke * _-■* pz. so puthuiw // thuiw twan than 
pd so II rhuy camakhan// huy camaknan rmy pc* _ auy pok 2 II rhuy tanchoh/l 
huy tanchon tuiw, phlah, pujaw ruy, than . ^i e, puthuiw kuiw kd chiy riy 

ruy, kriy khrah nliaa . khak e, // aihwat kC ’»*• : r -c- pirn e, // athwat ihak-ka rhuy 
thi chok e, // rhuy thi kuiw kd pulay san e rKsi e. e.hwai ok rhuy, kd puchuiw 
7 thap Ihwarh c, // puchuiw thak-kd rhus sfa*.:aman ita: e, // rhuy Jo swan so rhuy 
purhd 1 khu // huy 50 swan so huy purhd I /. Uak phi d plu ruy, rhuy rah riy 
so purha 1 khu H rhuy thi nuy thi tuiw, ,< atom c. ,/ thuiw suiw, so athu thii sa 
plilah, plu ruy, dhdmand e, // ku twah Ka pu-mt chohpu liymyaknha plu ruy, 
ratand li tok pa chan kray ciy e,/I ku arzm twsm nkuik-ki myd cwd so purhd 
cltahpu Ic plu c, /I jat ha ryu le atah, atei e. At thwat tancha panthyan lak 
twan khin piy ruy, khut so kriy kd 17 h:se $ *ae» c Uiap // khut so yut so kriy ka 
7 hisa klyap // apri klwm so Am it Ssd 40 II 7 buiy 5 klyap // 
rhuy sd wan so 39 klyap 3 mat 11 pro: e -si id 759 klyap wan e, //jy suiw 
so ratand phlah, ku thwat kuiw tot. pa c.. r. // pitakat sum purh so 
tryd apurh Ic plu e, // trya nd a~.. so perisat taka can wan cim, so aha 
klok ut ti phway, sa say a cud so tlhammast te r-*e e, tryd haw ra rhuy panlah le 
plu e, II panlah thak-kd rhuy thi le cho< e. 1 a-z. phlah, kd pit an le chah e, // 
nirahan kuiw luiw so suttiw takd tuiw, ckumMp khjti am, so aha skhih thera niy 
rd sdyd ewd so klon kri Ic plu e, ff tantuiu lx tksp so apa wankyan kd sdsand 
kuiw khyat ruy, stah kyan, so skhih ariid twrm.mi cim, so aha myd cwd so klon 
Ic acan plu <•’ // skhih ar'iya tuiw riy khiznsa am. so nha ut ti phway, so riy twan 

Ic lit v, II ut-ti phway . so 4 thon, kan ten e err. ,. plah, kd kan kri le 2 chan. ‘U e, 

riy wait cim, so hhd plwan nhah, tala le mat. eta. pin e, // riv kdn apa wankyan kd 
uvan Ic cuik e, // thuiw klon apa kd iirmrekmhi It Id so sutuaw taka // niy so // 

1 1*1. M e . PI. I«.I« PI. 164'.«, PI 205 s . PI. 2J4-0.:* fr p 33 c, pi. 285 s . PI. 2884, PI. 307c s ,4 

2 PI. 85', PI. Ib5b s . 1*1. 2J4**, PI. 282 , 2. PI. 281*. Pt 285 *. '- Pi 288^. PI. 29t ? , PI. 313a s , PI. 3822. 
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ip so /I ryap so I/ aluiw ra cinr, so Aha II tan, tav cwd so temntin twah nip athu 
thu sa phlah, chan kray tha lyak so say a cwd so tanchoA kn U ptu e, thuiw nnok 
phlah, kd alhii piy luiw so sutaw tuiw, athu piy cim, so Aha ' imr, from cw,~, so ut 
carap le plu e, // iy ha kloh nhuik hiy, so // purha trya sangka nr>. * iianw cim, 
so hha II prah aca nhuik kd 11 ut nhan , mray mram cwd phway. so kspyy o* utiy lc 
plu e, /I alup aklwan le mya cwd tha piy e, II liymyaknha laid so Tt <■•. r .. aluiw 
ra cim, so Aha // ut nhan, mrav mram cwa phway, so riy twan le ti r. m m . a s<> 
anhac moh nham plu so konmhu khapsim sa kd // sasana anhac $ ■>.. in 

rac cim, so Aha // act ary ah mya cwa plu sate // - // iy anhac mod V* 

konmhu khapsim so kuiw // anhac kuiw ca akha mlah, mlay plu pec roc . w 
nha I/ tanlah lhah cim, so hha // purha trya nhuik sarhput // chimi • «-a» - 
ma prat tan rac cim, so nha // son kharh so skhih ariyd tuiw, kuiw ch -- 

/c/wa/i rac cim, so hha // anhac moh nham Ihu .to // ... 1 

At this place (around) the tank called Amana (Minanthu), (we) pi-- d 
many toddy palms in a monastery compound. (Wc) then end s-c 
it within two walls made of brick and within (these) walls up-- i 
fine platform (the plinth of which) is in the shape of a kalaui pot. iwr 
constructed a hollow-pagoda. When enshrining (that) hollow-pagoda. <»>• 
encased the relics of the Holy Body in a sandalwood casket and put it within a 
crystal casket, (then) a red sandalwood casket, a gold (casket), a silver (casket), 
a gilt and jewelled (casket), an ivory (casket), a red copper (casket) and (lastly) 
within a stone (miniature) pagoda. (Moreover, we) offered reverently and set 
therein cushions of gold, cushions of silver, parched rice of gold, parched rice of 
silver, gold chandeliers and silver chandeliers. As for the stone (nvniulurc) 
pagoda, it was painted and criss-crossed with copper wire. The spire vv > made 
of gold. Above the spire (we) set up a gold umbrella, hung with pearls and coral. 
(We) wrapped (the whole miniature pagoda) up to the spire with seven folds of 
cloth and on the cloth was stamped the gold seal of Kyaktahuiy. There was a 
gold image of the Lord cast of thirty (ticals) of gold,'a silver image of the Lord 
cast of fifty (ticals) of silver and a gilt image of the Lord made of marble. Over 
these also (we) spread gold and silver umbrellas. (We) enshrined all these various 
things. In the (chamber) of the hollow - pagoda, (we) made four images of (he 
Lord placed back to back and thus each facing a cardinal point and (also) made 
them shine wondrously with gems. Many (more) images were placed (around) 
the walls. (On the walls) were beautifully painted the (scenes from) five hundred 
jdtaka? (For adorning) the spire of the hollow - pagoda with an ornament (we) 
weighed and cut off into the hands of the coppersmith forty seven viss, eight 
huih* and four ticals of copper; seven viss and nine ticals were lost in (the course 


1. PI. 73®- 51 . Sec also JBRS, XXVI, i, pp. $5-6. 

2. Later donors in thcr zeal while washed the walls so (he palming* arc now no more. 

3. To-day there is no intermediary measure between lical and viss. The meaning of the word hnih or huiv 
is unknown. According to this inscription 10 ticaJs made I hnih and probably 10 hnih made I viss 
100 ticals made I viss. Perhaps the word comes from pala. According to R.t" Temple: •‘Notes on the 
Development of Currency in the Far East " I A, XXVIII, 102-10, 5 ticals made I brth. 
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of the work) and the net (weight of the spire) was forty viss, seyen buiy and five 
ticals. The amount of sterling gold iacluded was thirty nine ticals and three 
quarters and of liquid quick silver one hundred and fifty nine ticals. With all 
these precious things (we) caused the spire of the hollow - pagoda to shine. (We) 
also mide (a copy) of the Three PilakS - the accumulation of the Law. Where 
the congregation of those who would listen to the Law might assemble, (we) 
made a pleasant hall of the Law built of stone bricks. At the place for preach¬ 
ing the Law. *we) made a gold throne. Above the throne, (we) set up a gold 
umbrella and above it also (we) made a canopy. A large and pleasant monastery 
the residence of our Lord the Elder also was made, where all good people desir¬ 
ing nirvana might receive instruction. In the surrounding place outside the inner wall 
(we) also, made a row of monasteries where our Lords practising piety out of love 
for the Religion might abide. That our noble Lords might be at case for water, 
a well also was dug and built of bricks. A square tank built of bricks was also 
(made). To the east a large tank also was (made) with two levels. That the 
water might enter, pipes and troughs also were beautifully made. All around 
the lank, a garden was created. Outside the monastery within a fine enclosure 
(we) made a large and pleasant tan chon - rest house, magnificently (decorated) 
with all sorts of figures, where all good people coming from the four quarters 
might be at liberty to stay, to sleep or to stand. West of it (we) also made a? 
permanent carap - alms house, of brick where good people wishing to give alms 
might give their alms. On the outskirts of the city (we) also made a store house 
buil; solidly of brick. For the comfort of the Lord, the Law and the Order who 
arc in this monastery (we) have left there many attendants. In order that all the 
people coming from the four quarters might fulfil their wants, (we) also dbg a 
well solidly built of brick. In order that all these good deeds made by (us) - the 
loving couple, may last through out the 5000 years of the Religion, (we) made 
many arrangements. In order that repairs be continuously done on our behalf, 
that (the premises) may be cleansed, that regular offerings of food, oil-lights, betel 
and flower', be always made to the Lord and the Law and the rice alms be given 
to the puticnl noble Lords, (we)-the loving couple, dedicated the following 
(slaves). V*.*. - *•. , 

The establishment as seen to-day looks like the plan* shown on the next page. 

Princess Acawkrwan. daughter of King l ccanj and Queen Sumlula founded an establishment 
in A.D. 1248 at Minnanthu, Pagan, and left an interesting account of the expenditure on 
that work. The establishment consisted of a hollow - pagoda with four images of the Lord, 
a library with a complete set of the pitaka. a preaching hall, a big monastery with multiple 
roofs, a big brick monastery with front extension and an enclosure wall all around them. 
The expenditure was as follows: 

// upon kri ku phway, so kla so nuy kd 1747 pay J turn // upon kri khwak kd 74 
pish I/ upon kri puchuiw kd II.] than i; upon kri ku thwat Hit so rhuy 2.) klyap // 
upon kri prat a !I2 klyap II upon kri cap a ISo7{ // apon kri knamsi 2 kadurt 


I. The author is indebted to II Swc and his ic.im of the Burm.i Historical Commission for this plan. 
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PLAN OF THS tCUCtOUS ESTABLISHMENT AT *MAlU» 
PAGAN. BY ANANOAStRA AND HIS W1FC IN IA. O IZZ* 
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nhari, 1160 luml/apoh kri hrut i -jj- jjapoh kri cha 7i 11 apoh kri ku ihwal khut 
so kriy kd 66 bisd // 0 // pitakai plu so kla so huy kd apoh kri 2027II apod kri 
chan 5041 i l/apon kri capa 23094 1/apoh kri cha 1101 ~ I/apoh kri hrut 4 ^ II 

apoh kri k warn si lokatfuh nhah, 4870 // apoh kri calac kloh hoh plu so kla so huy 
ka 758 1 4 lum // apoh kri khwak 8 bisa 11 apoh kri puchuiw 68 than // apah 
kri capa 504 tah apoh kri kwarhsi 2200II apoh kri catuik plu so kla so huy ka 
215 klyap // 0 // apoh kri Kula kloh kri uchak plu so kla so khwak ka 306 bisd // 
huy ka 392 4 1 // puchuiw kd 45 than // 0 II apoh kri tantuih plu so kla so huy 
kS432 4 1 // khwak kd apoh kri bisd 20 II apoh kri than kha unwak 53 pisd // apoh 
kri puchuiw 12 than // apoh kri capa 182 tan l/Ollapon kri Culamaniplu so kla so 
huy kd 44 4 1 II rhuy 3 lurh khra // apoh kri khwak 13 bisd kriy 30 //o //apoh kri 
Tanmhwam Kula kloh plu so kla so huy kd 215 klyap // apoh kri khwak kd 9 
bisa //I 

On the construction of the hollow - pagoda : 


Grand total of silver 

1747 

(ticals) 3 pay 

Grand total of khwak 

74 

viss 

Grand total of loincloths 

113 

pieces 

Grand total of gold (for the spire of the hollow-pagoda) 

23 

ticals 

Grand total of quick silver 

92 

ticals 

Grand total of paddy 

OO 

o 

(baskets) 


1. PI. 164H-«*. See also JBRS, XXVI, i. p. 57 and BRSFAP, II, pp. 369-70, n. 105. 
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Grand total or areca nuts 
Grand total of biack pepper 
Grand total of salt 

Grand total of copper (for the spire of the 
hollow-pagoda) 

On the (copying) of the Pitaka : 

% 

Grand total of silver 
Grand total of paddy 
Grand total of salt 
Grand total of black pepper 
Grand total of areca nuts 


2 ka4uA + 1160 
-^(Tviss) 
7$(?viss) 

66 viss 


2037 (ticals) 

504 ^- (baskets) 

110 (viss) 

§ (viss) 

10 ka4un + 4870 


On the repairing of the old monastery with “ flame pediments*’ 

* to 

Grand, total of silver 758$ ticals 4 turn 

Grand total of khwak 8 viss 

Grand total of loincloths 68 pieces 

Grand total of paddy 504 baskets 

Grand total of areca nuts 2200 


On the building of the library : 
Grand total of silver 


215 ticals 


the building of the big brick monastery with front extension: 


Grand total of khwak 

306 viss 

of silver 

392} (ticals) 

of loiodoths 

45 pieces 

the erection of an enclosure wall: 

Grand total of silver 

432* (ticals) 

Grand total of khwak 

20 viss 

Grand total of khwak on cart hire 

53 viss 

Grand total of loincloths 

12 pieces 

Grand total of paddy 

182 baskets 


On the construction of the Culamani (pagoda): 

Grand total of silver 44* (ticals) 

of gold 3 lum khra 

Grand total of khwak 13 viss 

of copper 30 viss :»- v 
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On the building of the Tanmhwam brick monastery: „■ 

Grand total of silver 215 ticals 

Grand total of khwak 9 viss 

One cannot help noticing that making a copy of the Pitaka was more costly than erecting a 
hollow-pagoda. In fact for less than one and a half the cost of the Pitaka a big monastery 
with “flame pediments” could be built. The enclosure walls cost nearly as much as the 
monastery itself. As rice, salt, pepper, areca nuts and loincloths are mentioned in the cost, 
it seems thac workers were given Free tood and clothing during the constuction of the 
establishment. Another inscription (A.D. 1236) gives a detailed account of wages and 
expenses. 

II panphay piy sale 4 klyap // ku riy so pankhi piy so le 7 // kloh riy so pankhi 
piy so le 120 // randy way so 7 klyap // panpu piy ra so 30 purhdsamd piy so 20 
tuik ram lin so 2 klyap H nan riy so rhuy 2 klyap H kandprah sac phuiw 10 // la 
tuifi klok aphuiw kd 3 klap khway // ku klon tamkha muk cum, ahkatiy phuiw ku 11 
khwak 3 klyap so ka huy 13 nwa 5 khu so huy 2011 ahak way so 5 klyap lahpan so 
huy 5 klyap // pya 62 tanak so ka pya phuiw nuy Tl klyap // nwa nuiw, ka 248 
tanak // nwa nuw, aphuiw kd 25 klyap // sarwal phuiw ka capd 320 // klok ut 300 
so e, rikha capd 30 ahkatiy thoh kha pisah piy so capa 120 // pur an rikha capa 
140 II pankhi rikha capa 54 tan // tacahsah panpu rikha capa 60 // capd aphuiw kd 
4 iah so 1 klyap swan saka huy hu mu kd 38 klyap hi e, // ku thwat kriy pisa khway 
so huy 3 klyap // rhuy 1 \ so huy 12 klyap // prat a J klyap so le huy 2 klyap // ku 
ihwat lakkha piy so le huy 10 // sam phuiw huy 10// klon randy ihup lyok way so 
huy 20 II sac hah so lhah kha piy so huy 10 // chiy, than hahsapald chun mliyplilu 
kyaktahuiy khrit kamkut khapah so e, aphuiw kd huy 50 // purhd ryap chay chu so 
le purhdsamd piy so le huy 10 pankhi piy so le huy 20 // prata sah piy sa le 
pukhrah phyah 1 than khachi 1 than // purhusamd piy so phyah mal i klyaw 1 than 
khach i 1 lhah // pankhi piy so pukhrah phyah 1 than khachi 1 lhah // laksama 3 kip 
so le pukhrah khachi 30 II purdn 4 yok so piy sa le phyah 4 lhah khachi 4 lhah // 
purhasama mrah 1 ci // purdn laksama mrah 1 ci // pukhrah phyah 2 lhah khachi 
2 than // cahkram Kuld klon phway, so ut kd 2 phuiw // ut e, aphuiw kd huy 60 II 
lhah kha kd 22 klyap 11 cahkram sac hah so lhah kha huy 6 klya/ll tacah sah piy 
so lakkha kd huy 10 // Kuld klon tamkha plu so huy 1 klyap // tamkhd khurh klok 
1 chu so kd huy 11 // Kuld kloh phway, so purdn lakkha 3J // lhah kha khwak 1 
khlap so huy 2 klyap // kwarhsi 1350 so huy 2 klyap // capd 4 Iah so huy 1 klyap 
phyah phlu 1 lhah so huy 1 klyap // tamkhd khum klok . . so le huy . . klyap //I 

.1 • IVT1.'' 

Given to the blacksmiths 4 ticals (of silver) 

\ ■ 

Given to the painters who painted the ku 7 (ticals of silver) 

Gives to the painters who painted the kloh 120 (ticals of silver) 

For the purchase of rafters 7 ticals (of silver) 


1. PI. 97 1 - 28 . See also BRSFAP, II. 367-9, n. 105. 
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Given to the wood-carvers 

30 

(ticals of silver) 


Given to the image-makers 

20 

(ticals of silver) 


For painting the walls 

2 

ticals (of silver) 


For painting the? shrine 

2 

ticals of gold 


Cost of wood for the ? out-house 

10 

(ticals of silver) 


Cost of a monolith. 

3* 

ticals (of silver) 


Cost of plasters for doors and archways of the 




ku and the klon is 3 cups of khwak at 

13 

(ticals) of silver 


For 5 cattle 

20 

(ticals) of silver 


For the purchase of powder 

5 

ticals (of silver) 


For trays 

5 

ticals of silver 

vA' 

Cost of 22 ianak of honey 

77 

ticals (of silver) 

* 

Cost of 248 tanak of milk 

25 

ticals (of silver) 

V 

Cost of mortar 

320 

(baskets) of paddy 


For 300 stone bricks 

30 

(baskets) of ? store - paddy 


.Given to the pounders for crushing the plaster 

120 

(baskets) of ? store - paddy 

* 

For the masons 

140 

(baskets) of ? store - paddy 


For the painters 

54 

(baskets) of? store - paddy 

fl. i 

For the ? adzers and wood-carvers 

20 

(baskets) of ? store - paddy 

vH 

Cost of paddy - 4 baskets at 

1 

tical (of silver) 

j\u . 

For bringing in the... 

38 

ticals (of silver) 

i>V M’ 

For the spire of the ku copper 1J viss at 

3 

ticals (of silver) 

'u i“ 

rx M 

1} (ticals) of gold 

12 

ticals of silver 

*'.• * 

3 ticals of quick silver 

2 

ticals of silver 

U-- 

Wages for the spire of the ku 

10 

(ticals) of silver 

v\ • 

Cost of iron 

10 

(ticals) of silver 

y •*, 

For the purchase of rafters, crossbeams 



[ 

* l 

and eaves-boards for the klon 

20 

(ticals) of silver 


Cart hire for dragging timber 

10 

(ticals) of silver 


Cost of orpiment, vermillion, minium chalk. 

* 



7 kyaklahuiy, gum-lac and plumbago altogether 

50 

(ticals) of silver 


Given to the image-makers for 10 standing 

10 

(ticals) of silver 


Buddhas 

13 



Given to the painters 

20 

(ticals) of silver 


Given to the workers in quick silver 

1 

lower garment 

• 

- 

1 

waist band 

—— - 

Given to the image-makers 

1 

fine black cloth 



1 

waist band 



Civen to the painters 1 lower garment 

• * ■’ • 3 '• 1 waistband 

In. iti. - < *. . . t * if* r. v - 1 -Vl-'.W . > i 


For thirty carpenters 

(30) lower garments 


30 waist bands 

Given to 4 mansons 

4 pieces of cloth 

4 waist bands 

To the image-makers 

1 horse 

To the mason-carpenter 

Bricks from 2 kilns to construct the promenade 

1 horse 

2 lower garments 

2 waist bands 

of the Kula klon 

60 (ticals) of silver 

Cart hire 

22 ticals (of silver) 

Cart hire for dragging timber for the promenade 

6 ticals of siver 

10 (ticals) of silver 

Wages given to the ? adzers 

10 (ticals) of silver 

For making the doors of the Kula klon 

1 tical of silver 

For a block of stone for the door threshold 

Wages of the masons who constructed the Kula 

1} (tical) of silver 

klon 

3} (ticals) of silver 

Carl hire - khlap of khwak at 

2 ticals of silver 

For 1350 areca nuts 

2 ticals of silver 

For 4 baskets of paddy 

1 tical of silver 

For 1 piece of white cloth 

1 tical of silver 


For . stones for the door-threshold 


The painters, carvers and image-makers who decorated the finished building were equally as 
important as the masons, carpenters and blacksmiths who built it. It would be interesting to 
know why the master mason and image-maker were given horses . As we have seen, the 
workers seem to enjoy free foo d and clothing during their work on the establishment, lnscrip- 
fiojjs'of the late r perio d also show that the workers enjoyed free food, etc. and that the 
master architects were given oxen, horses and ^ elephan ts. For the sake of comparison a 
rough rendering into English of the relevant portion of an inscription (lines 27-49) dated 
A.D. 1520 of Nigyawda village near Tada-U is given below: 

On Saturday 17 August 1504 just after midnight the £lan of the building was 
laid and the foundation area was dug up. The building was to be 

41} feet wide 
44 feet long 
44} feet high and 
7} feet thick. 
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In the morning some gold and silver bricks were laid to mark the auspicious ,;'ij 
beginning of the establishment to be *-.cwr, as Nigroda (The Banyan Grove) 
Monastery. The following were given as the price of various building- materials -j 
and as the wages of workers, etc. 


For bricks 


Firewood 

Anolhor consignment of bricks 
The doorsteps 
To masons 

Thesitc of the Monastery 
Varnish 

Molasses and buffalo hide 


9 narakti horses 
4 oxen 

1 silver tray 

I silver bowl 

10 viss of silver 
39 bronze trays 

1 bolt of cotton 
10 pieces of cloth 
47 inrhans 
IS bundles of tea 
650 viss of copper 
120 viss of copper 

II viss of copper 
480 baskets of paddy 

200 v i ss of copper 
800 basket of paddy 

150 viss of copper 
50 viss of copper 


^2 


.vj 


To masons who made the maraphan and top 
decorations 

Makers of plaster 

For other wages 

The total expenditure for construction 


80 

10 

370 

7740 

5060 


baskets of paddy 

ticals of silver 

ticals of silver 

ticals of silver 
baskets of paddy 


nno 


•l • * j 

■ \ * 


v * 

1 IC.W .• 


On Sunday 23 July 1509 the planing of wood becar, 
1509 the wooden portion of the building began. 


On Monday 28 August 


'■It 


1 cross beam 
1 wall plate 
4 Central posts 


10 * ft. long 
27 ft. long 
45 ft. long each 


These six were put under a white umbrella and were raised in place simultaneously 
to the accompaniment of drums, horns and bugles. 


For timber 


2 naraka elephants 
14 horses 



b atolj'?.(V?-aw£ft!iniaq brit'*> ' 
I<.;(1ui5tjr -^nihli/id an'i.aMc • 
biloilnsm svi-d «W .ybbtq 1 • 
s> biitit oiiq i! : :W ;Hud ad blue- 
Ifti sarnto -jvi)- yhssri izoo 
r< yi.'ssi.v b«Hb« naad bad 
srb ytiq » . ) Jl iftobsq •ni’.r ' 
t!£i9fmiaiWr.r<:'j-,'3^sT<j nJalqcni,' 
WOllOil gfd vIt /:'• fi led! wofi-.i - 

io bantu u^rsv/HS’fij gnibl: . 

sjillcuAr . 1£I/ .• ?(• r i veb 

Various wages 

To hewers of stone 

l Atsi SAhfcAflnuA \\ Av ;•» v v.v. 

<»n ov. tmuqaA’ ft*A •.'• .«.» \v\ 

• Sm sYwnnril tu/('A\ vj i\ hvAoV, 

wAiwtt'V ACarvers of stone 
.uV, ;. i ' Enclosure wall 

MSraphan partition 

t 8VW» _ :.v. :• 

Canopy 

%'W.vt • 

Norinari prah 

• m , «V\ ••■■■' a v \k., 

bn • P a * ntcrs 
v.'Sawyers w. 

si; u " Wood-carvers 

A A. V\U'. -nnuAr*. \\ o \\ »n« ,< 

• fiivMt^unuVl tww wnw <uw 
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8 oxen 

28 pieces of cloth 
197 pieces of loin cloth 
130 bundles of tea 
2784 baskets of paddv 
4 silver trays 
2 silver bowls 
27 copper trays 

1000 viss of copper 

1466 j ticals of silver 

17$ viss of copper 
43 pieces loin cloth 
4321 baskets of paddy 

1420 ticals of silver 
385 ticals of silver 
40 viss of copper 
70 ticals of silver 
90 ticals of silver 
350 ticals of silver 
10 ticals of silver 


2 

23 
12 ' 
5 
3 

66 

38 

278 

148 


elephants 

horses 

oxen 

silver trays 
silver bowls 
copper trays 
pieces of cloth 
turbans 
bundles of tea 


ebnoM no (wobariito) aipJa-ioot ' .. *, . 

:q*l aril * laits badzinfi zkw jI b- 
.■// ubogatjiWollod aril ycb art.’ ■. 

.'>! Iii.w onizoiana aril ,(£££! 
voliofi aril lo aiiq?. cables v ' 
vobuda lo) aqarziooH 'iltii e ban *..:•*! . i . • . . f . 

■Jiiicq av; The total cost of the main building and its top extension were paid in both lilver 
L;. I:no L. and copper but in terms of silver it was 13644 ticals of silver. The provisions 
iaj - ci.'om a: given amounted to 90381 baskets of paddy. 


-To gild the -top extension 
Painting the main building 
Copying a set of tipitaka in 130 works 


715 ticals of gold 
300 ticals of silver 

3333 ticals of silver 
3333 baskets of paddy 


.;<! .i 
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Now wc find that the cost of a fairly big brick building with wooden decorations in the early 3 
16th century was 13.644 ticals of silver and the cost of gilding andjjainting was 715 ticals of ] 
gold and 300 ticals of silver. It took nearly five years to complete the building. The copying 
of a set of pitaka was 3333 ticals of silver and 3333 baskets of paddy. Wc have mentioned 
above that in the middle of the 13th century, a big monastery could be built with one third of 
the price of the pitaka. In the 16th century the monastery cost nearly five times the 
price of the pitaka. Perhaps it was because scribe’s fee had been reduced greatly as 
more people know the art of writing than in the Pagan period. It is a pity that 
that wc do not know the length of lime taken to complete these establishments. 
But from the evidence in the Shwcgu inscription • we know that a fairly big hollow- 
pagoda could be completed within seven months. The building of Shwejju started oh 
Sunday 17 May 1131 and everything was completed on Thursday 17 Dec. 1131. Another 
donor gave an interesting list of dates as follows. 

II Sakarac 598 khu Kratuik nhac // Piasun- la cna j rvak 11 Tannhanla niy, tak 9 
phlwd khway puthuiw ku thapana e, // 2S ryak Ir.yan pri e, // ku thapana so njy t 
Ihyah riy twan ni e, // Tapuiwthway la chut ry ok Sc- rd niy lityart tantuih tan e, 
II Tapvn la plan tantuin pri e, // ku tjtuy tt. -at kd Tcpcn la chut 7 ryak Tannhanla 
niy tak 9 phlwd khway tan e, // ku cluy r . '-a kd Tankhu la chan 10 ryak Sukra 
niy kit purha 14619 yok // jit 550 1 12 'yak Tannhanla niy pri e, 11 kind le 

pri c. II dhammasa pri e, // Jr yd pcn.~~ pn t. khohloh kriy apisa 106 
pisd khway e, swan e, // ku thwat kd kriy 55 pisd khway ku thwat lin so rhuy 46 
klyap hiy e, // purha liymyaknha so lin/ r huy 2 cos ah 5 khu plu e, // mlac 
ok ku hay le cltiy riy e, kloh twan puthui« purkd chui* plu e, // non J pah cuik e, 
1/ riy ini J pa plu e, H samaruiw Ic chok e. pit ok n k pri e, // Namyun la chan 7 
ryak Tannhanla niy kd pan e, // Sattav la ckuiryak Sukrd niy kd Ihwat e, ku kd 
Plasuiw la chut 3 ryak Tannhanla n:y tkdmar.d e, // 0 // Sakarac 599 khu 
Myakkasuin nhac Kuchun la chut t rye- 7- — xmid niy man mat Nanap ica ii ku. 
Ihwat e, Ihwat so Ihu so purha kywon... I 

When the rising sun cast nine u'U a half foot-steps (of shadow) on Monday 
16 Dec. 1236, the hollow-pagoda was cr. -rir.ed. It was finished after (the lapse 
of) twenty eight days (i.e. on 13 Jan 123“ On the day the hollow-pagoda was 
enshrined a well was dug. On F:.ca>. Jan. (1237), the enclosure wall was 
built. It was completed on 10 Feb. (1237). The golden spire of the hollow- 
pagoda was set up when the rising sun cast nine and a half footsteps (of shadow) 
on Monday 17 Feb. (123~t tOn the wui.s of) the hollow-pagoda were painted 
14,619 Buddhas and scenes from 350 Jdtaka. The painting was started on Friday, 
7 March (1237) and completed on Monday. (? 24 March 1237). The monastery 


1. PI. 1 and 2 

Z PI. 105a 1 - 20 . See also JBRS, XXXVI. i, pp. 56-7. 
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was also finished. The Hall of the Law was finished. The throne of the Law was 
finished. A bell was cast of 106$ viss of copper. The spire of the hollow-pagoda 
(weighed) 55$ viss of copper and was coated with 46 ticals of gold. The gold for 
coating four images of the Lord placed back to back was 20 (ticals;. Five ?hostels 
for the students were constructed. The small hollow-pagoda on the corth was also 
painted. A ruined solid-pagoda within (the enclosure of) the rrcnas*ery was 
repaired. Three banyan trees were planted.. Three water closets »r; — *de. A 
samaruiwl was also built. The Pitaka was also finished. An applicatice (" 'o the 
king) was. made on Monday 13 April (1236). The dedication =ace on 
Friday 25 Nov. (1236). The hollow-pagoda was enshrined on Monday it Dec. 
(1236). On-Monday 14 May 1237, the minister Nanapaccaya dedicated s^rs 

The donor who was a minister, probably had to apply to the king for a ersr’ of a-- far La 
intended religious e stablishmen t. It was a little over a year from the datec:' the ire jc*- 
to the date when he gave land and slaves to the finished establishment 

Thus from the illustrations given above we find that a fairly big rrltg x cs es'afc^si- 
ment enclosed by a brick wall and consisting of a psgr -j. tnir.> —cr-is er es ir.-t : rer 
religious buildings could be completed in a year under norr-al ccndi’icrs. Abrcrmii times 
however delayed buildings. We find that a building started on the eve of the Mongol 
invasion was left unfinished for fifteen years.? Usually the enclosure wall was constructed 
first. Sometimes double enclosures were made-the inner compound was reserved for the 
Lord and the Law and the outer area for the Order. The donors took great care to transform 
such enclosed areas into delightful gardens with reservoirs and palm trees. Then within the 
inner wall, not necessarily in the centre, they built the pagoda either solid or hollow in 
structure. Hollow-pagodas seemed to be more popular as they provided four walls on which 
the scenes from the Jataka could be painted as decorations. Moreover, the paintings were 
the most striking and effective means of convincing the common folk of the merit of giving 
alms and of meditation. Right in the centre of the hollow-pagoda, was the relic chamber. 
The relics were encased and four images of the Lord were placed back to back around that 
encasement so that pilgrims coming to the shrine from four directions might find a semblance 
of the Lord who showed them the way to nirvana. Mostly the images were gilt, thus glimmering 
in the poor light of the oil-lamps against the background of the dark cavc-likc construction 
of the shrine. In the vicinity of the shrine a depository for the Law written on palm leaves 
was built. A preaching hall and an ordination hall would also be added to the premises. 
The chief aiQn)L 0 f the establishment would probably get a separate building within the inner 
wall. In the outer compound were the buildings for the monks, the lay devotees, store 
houses and accomodations for the slaves of the establishment. In fact many of these 
establishments served as educational institutes and as such they have remained until the 
present day in Burma. 


1. Professor Pe Maung Tin connects this word with which Halliday’s Mon-English Dictionary, 

p. 444 gives as “putridity’’ and therefore it would mean “lavatory." See JBRS, XXVI, i, p. 56. Pro- 
fessorG. H. Luce suggests a “staircase.” See BRSFAP, II, p. 370, n. 110. But PI. 310b inscription 
mentions that 36 posts of samaruiw are given to the monastery. This nullifies both lavatory and 
staircase. Sec also PI. I8», PI. 105a**. PI. 163 7 , PI. 271 *o. 


2. PI. 277>-o 
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Some Important Pagodas of Pagan (Map III) 


I. Nyoung-n East Circle 

1. Sudaungbye 
2- Paungdaw-u 

3. Chaukpahla 

4. Shwethabeik 

5. Thetkyamuni 

6 . Kyaukgu Onhmin 

7. Yatsauk 

8 . Hnasingu 

9. Thamihwet Onhmin 

10. Hmyathat Onhmin 

II . Hngctpyittaung 

12. Gawdama 

13. Gawdama Zedi 

14. Paunglfc Onhmin 

15. Shweminwun 

11. Nyacing-u West Circle 

l.ShwezigOn 

2. Shinbinyanza 

3. Thahlaygu 

4. Shwe Zedi 

5. Ngamyethna 

6 . Nyaung-u Thcinmazi 

7. Myatheindan 

8 . Thcinmathu 

9. Lawkahmangin 

10. Shilmycthna 

11. Shinmathi 

12. Shinbinnan 

13. Shwegu 

14. Leipyagu 

15. Chedawya 

III. WetkvI-Ln Circle 

1. Payani 

2. Mobnyioshwekyauag 

3. Oktamagyaw Okkyaung 

4. Bidagut 

5. Kyanzittha Onhmio 

6 . Tazaungkvaung 

7. Gubyaukgyi 

8 . Khemawaya 

IY. Taonfblltya Circle 

1. Shwelcungya 

2. Shtvethabcik 


3. Myazig6n 

4. Upalithcin 

5. Htilominlo 

6 . Einyagyaung 

7. Eindapyitsaya 

8 . Shwekyaung-u 

9. Kyin 

10. Bidagat Taik 

11. Minhmyawyaza 

12. Min-o-chantha 

13. Hnakyeikshitsu 

14. Ledatkyaung 

15. Ananda 

Y. Pagan Myoma Click 

1. Bu 

2. Sawhlawun 

3. Bawdhi 

4. Atwinsigdn 

5. Gawdawpalin 

6 . Pasittdk 

7. Shwegugyi 

8 . Thabyinnyu 

9. Sithupahto 

10. Pahtothamya 

11. Nwabyagu 
12‘ Sinbyagu 

13. Shwesandaw 

14. r ii Ana 

15. jiu Kyima 

16. Gubyaukgyi 

17. Thetmsui 

18. Kratha 

19. Mm gala Zedi 

20. Gnbyaokngt 

21. Myazedi 

22. Aggade 

23. Mar_a»hayaza 
24 Nan 
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A careful study of the position of slaves gleaned from contemporary inscnpcocs 
us the astounding fact that there was no obvious difference in the social life of i 
other common people. He was always attached to a piece of land. Most of 
agriculturalists but there were others with vocations such as blacksmith, carpenters, 
danccrs. etc. As these slaves were of different races we have reference to Mon slaves, 
slaves and so on:- Sometimes they were even classified as widows, family-heads, 
sucklings, etc. Thus from a close study of the slaves we derive a fairly good picture 
social life of the Pagan period. 



Kywan is the Burmese watld for slave. From the evidence of the medieval Burmese 
inscriptions, we know that Buddhism exercised a great deal of influence on the Burmese way 
ofTirc and thought. The average person understood that life is full of miseries ana that 
everybody is enslaved by greed, anger and-bewilderment i.c. lobha, dasa and nioha until the 
time when he is able to free himself from such bondage and attain nirvana. Thus in a seas 
everybody is a slave and will always remain so unt»* nirvana is reached. Therefore Singhasira 
i minister of King Cfl/trS II, in A.D. 1190 made a dedication in the belief that would help 
towards his salvation and said: 

. »y,,7 


rarhmak kywan aphlac mha ten taw than luiwruka l 


which Professor G.H. Luce translates: “ I want to rebel against this world of slavery to 
ippetite."2 Although the word “ rebel ” is used here, what the minister had in mind was 8 
spiritual revolution which involves a series of self-denials of worldly pleisure. Anyway, for 
the time being he recognized himself as a slave of all enjovmcrits. 


It would not be improper hereto point out that although the word “kywan” is 
jenerally translated as “slave” and implies menial service by a person to another, a Burmau 
jf the medieval times understood it not in the same way as it is now commonly understood 
when the mention of slavery recalls to the mind the American plantations. If slavery to him 
was what the early 19th century humanitarians understood and did their utmost to abolish as 
>eing one of the most undesirable institutions of mankind, he would not have voluntarily 
urned himself into a slave as the following Hlustration3 will show: 


H sankri Ray Kheii mliy sankri Pid Cway San sti / sahkri Satya tu // sankri 
Abhinantasu // amah kS fla Kr\ kuiw le Ihu e\ H saAkri Pan RdA sS saAlyah sarm 
mi VO kuiw le Ihu e, / sami kri kuiw le Ihu e, sami hay monma kuiw le Ihu e, // kuiw 
mi yd sa nluic yak apoh 4 yok pur-ha Ihu ruy e, //3 


1. PI. 10a»» 

2. JBRS, XXVI, Hi. p. 135 

3. PI. 6 10 -' 5 
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1, tin Kri , (also) known as Sahkri Abhinantasu, son of Sahkri /Vc Cway Sah, 
nephew of Sankri Satyd and grandson of Sahkri Ray Kheh dedicate myself. My 
wife, the daughter of Sahlyah the son of Sahkr i Pan Rah, (1) dedicate. My elder 
daughter and my younger daughter the mohma arc also dedicated. Thus after 
dedicating (as slaves) to the pagoda myself, my wife and my two children, 
altogether four, I write this inscription. 

A minister of Tarukpliv called Gahgabijah made images of the Lord in silver, bronze 
tad marble, mainature stupas of gold.. silver, sandalwood, ivory, etc. and enshrined them in a 
hollow-pagoda. He gave twenty six works on pitaka and built two big monasteries and three 
•beds for the monks. He also performed the kalhina ceremony. To these meritorious deeds 
jK added: 

II sd yokkyd sd miyma 2 yok kuiw le skhiii lak e. 3 phan ihu turhi e, //I 

1 gave three times into the hands of the Lord my two (children)—son and 
daughter. k 

.t 

Another illustration of this type is found in an inscription dated A.D. 1248. Princess 
Acaw Rrwam Skhlh daughter of King Uccand and Queen Sumlula said after dedicating 3,779 
pay of land and 1,250 slaves: 

...ayah tuiw, mruiw, ha le rutana 3 pa so, kywdn te //...// ?y mhya so ratand sum pa 
kd ha asak lily sa yhuy led ha lap klwah sate ha kantlw pyak klia ruv asak achum 
nhuik te rok kha mu kd // iy ha lup // klwah e, suiw ha sd nhac yok klwah ciy 
sate //2 

_Besides these (slaves), I also am the slave of the three gems (i.e. the Lord, the 

Law, the Order) ..As regards these three gems, as long as I live 1 serve. At the 
end of my life when this body of mine is destroyed, may my two children serve 
them as I have served. 

Another donor fta Krarh l.hok Sah dedicated in A.D. 1244 two slaves and thirty toddy 
palms to the pagoda and said: 

// i than 30 sa kd ha asak hi sa yhuy ha klwah sate // ha te atah may mu kd // f hi 
miyd nhah sa 2 yok // ha kuiw cd purhd nliah klori a klwah rac ciy sate//i 

With these thirty toddy palm trees, I feed while I am alive. After my death, may 
my wile and two children carry on serving the pagoda and the monastery on my 
behalf. 


1. PI. 30828 

2. PI. I64 5 *, « 7 - 8 

3. PI. 207 s - 4 
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King CaHsu II once dedicated as slav es his three children by Qoeea. Uh* Chok Pan to 
the pagoda Suilfby hi s teacher Mahtithera Dhammarilasa bat later he redeemed them by 
dedicating thirty fay ofjand in their stead. 1 Another king Putasin Man whom unfortunately 
we cannot identify sent men and money from Burma to effect repairs of the r _ .dings 

at Budh G aya in India and left an inscriptio n~in Burmese recording that the :-ere 

finished on Sunday, 13 October 1298 and that “ two children as one’s own eff-sr' “i -ere 

dedicated as slaves there. 8 * If a king could turn his children or children whom he 
as his own into slaves, it evidently means that becoming a pagoda slave in those days -i : * 
a de gradatio n in the social sta tus. Apart from this evidence of king’s children dedcatei as 
slaves, we have had three examples-firstly an executive offi cer and a minister, sec: nt i 
pri ncess aud thirdly a commone r who dedicated themselves and their families parrea 
slaves which prove that slavery to those old Burmans did not mean the croc 

tfiing we know. It savoured neither of the slave raids in Africa nor the .iccc- 

tiousness of an organised slave trade where well trained slaves were sold as 
l uxury goods nor the degradation in social status of modern Burmese pagoda s!a-e 
who in almost the same way as the untouchables of India arc considered social outcasts 
Broadly speaking, there are five causes for slavery—firstly, birth i.c. hereditary; secondly, sale 
of childre n by their free parents and insolvent debtors; thirdly, captives of war; fourthly, 
piracy and kidnapping; and fifthly, commerce, i.c. systematic slave trade. Now in the light 
of the above evidence we have just discussed, we should add another cause-voluntary. 

For hereditary slaves' we have ample evidence. In almost every inscription where the 
list of slaves appears, we have the mention of family groups. Sometimes a phrase like lui\ 
mydsa cum*- husband, wife and children is used to denote that the whole family has been 
turned into slaves and such phrases as sa can mliy can 4 or sa clink mliy chak 5 - meaning from 
son to grandson in a line or a chain, is added to make it clear that their descendants will also 
be considered slaves. Sometimes a list of names is ended with this phrase ly Ad achuy kywan 
Ie6 to signify that the persons mentionded above are all related to each other. Some other 
phrases that occur frequently in the inscriptions to dedote that the whole group belongs to 
a slave family and indirectly that their descendants will also be counted as slaves are apha sa 
1 up1 (father and children one group), amisii la up 8 (mother and children one group) 
amisa? (mother and child), sa apha 2 10 (child and father together two), sa ami 2 li (child and 
mother together two) and im thohll (the family group). Sometimes im than 13 simply means 
d omestic servants but mostly when this phrase occurs it means tiie whole family of slaves. 
For example, 


1. PI. 34>o 

2. PI. 299«-'« 

3. PI. 4I7'0 

4. ' & 5. PI. 164*'-52 

6. PI. 149 5 * . 

7. PI. 18" * 

*/ PI. 153b’ 1 

9 . PI. 153a 2S 3 4 , PI. 164 a • 

10. PI. 277 7 

11. PI. 227* 1 

12. PI. 73 (passim), PI. 190a (passim), PI. 200W«. PI. 256\ PI. 3765, pj. syvbs, p|. 598 b (passim) 

13. PI. I 8 IS. 7.10 
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II ku kn nhuik lhuso kywan ka im thon fid Nanta 1 miya kri Pi Lhu 1 smi . 
Khyatsand I smi Mani mithuy Bini 1 jiima Thanl 1 mayd nay Pa Lhu sa fid 
Nat taw 1 nhama Mini 1 // im thoA Paw 1 miya Jottd 1 smi Kawari 1 smi Ui, 
KroA 1 un Hata 1 // Rwfisa 1 sa fid Phlu I // Sunu 1 smi Manki 1 smi Ratani 1 
Aim a Cani 1 // apoii yokyd miyma cum 21 //I 

As for the slaves dedicated ‘to the big hollow-pagoda they arc the family of 
fid Nanta, senior wife Pi Lhu, daughter. Khyatsana, daughter Mani, mother’s 
younger sister Bini, younger sister Thani, junior wife Pa Lliu, son fid Nathaw, 
sister Mitti\ the family of Paw, wife Jottd, daughter Kawari, daughter Ui, Kron, 
mother’s elder brother Hata\ Rwdsa and son fid Phlu-, Sunu and daughter MaAki, 
daughter Ratani, younger sister Cani. The total of male and female slaves is 21. 

Thus a slave community appeared and every new child bom into that community was consi¬ 
dered a slave. Perhaps they used the word sapoJcl for a person born of slave parents. 
Eventually slave villages came into existence as kyon rwa iuml - the whole village of slaves 
in an inscription dated A.D. 1223; klon kywan rwefi - the village of monastery slaves in an 
inscrip:;. a dated A.D. 1235. fihs< Pluivaw Tuirt kywan rwa akunS -'the whole slave village 
of fihak Pluiyaw Tuin in an Inscription dated A.D. 1242; simply kywan rwa6 - the slave 
village in a dedication of Lord KaAkasu' s wife in A.D. 1242; wat khlak rwal - the rice cook¬ 
ing village meaning that the villagers were all slaves to the nearby monastery and that they 
served it as cooks. This appears in the dedication of one of the gueens of Tarukpliy made' 
in A.D. 1266 and lastly the famous Gubyaukgyi^ inscription of Prince Rajakumar mentioned 
the three slave villages of Sakmunalon, Rapay and Henbuiw. 

Naturally owners considered slaves as part of their estates that could be handed down 
from father to son, or could be bought or sold or used in settling of debts^ which often led 
to disputes and law suits for ownership.! 0 Perhaps to avoid disputes at a later date, judges 
were called upon to witness the transfer of ownership!! which was duly registered, signed and 
scaled. !2 Amuy kywan 13 - the inherited slaves is the term used by fid U Lyon to describe 
eleven slaves whom he inherited from his aunt Yaptaw sah Khyai^fa, the concubine of King 
Consul. When Prince Gaiigasura the son of King Cahsit \j by Queen Vatamsikd or 


1. PI. 190a 5 -® 

2. PI. I82a2>, PI. I93«-\ PI. 543* 5 °, PI. 597c 5 ,” 

3. PI. 51® 

4. PI. 127a 5 ,® 

5. PI. 140b® 

6. PI. 145® 

7. PI. 215b'® 

8. The RajakumOr Inscription. PI. 362 10 -® 

9. PI. 393' 5 (Sama Nay handed over four slaves to the donor in settlement of a debt.) 

10. PI. 74®-ao, PI. 78b, PI. 79ab 

11. PI. 56b®-® 

12. PI. 77®, 10 

13. PI. 75a 5 , PI. 3922® 
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. (Jchokpan died, perhaps without any children to inherit his property, hirfelder brother Prince 
RaJasttra' took a portion of his estat e, undoubtedly leavinglhe major portion in the hands of 
tKe wido w, the daughter of 'FforiKam Kri . The widow, recorded in A„D. 1242 that 

llaiuiw skhiri mart Kahkdsu [yarn tau mu pri so amuy hu ikhih non man Rajasu 
' yd liy so Mrari ki kywan.. .10 kip //> 

When our lord Prince Gahgdsura died, by inheritance, our lord, the senior brother 
Prince Rajasura took ... 10 slaves of Mrahki. 1 2 

We have quite a number of cases where the inheritance is in the descending order. For 
example, we have the following descriptive phrases about the slaves: atjii mha Id so kywan ka i 4 - 
as for theslaves from mother; apha mlia la so kywan ka*- as for the slaves from father; aphuiw 
ka la so kywanS - slaves from grandfather; rid mi rid a con ma kywan hit piy so • - slaves given 
by my mother to help me \ar i ha a piy sol _ slaves given by my father’s sister and ha mi rid 
pha ka Id so kywan 9 - slaves from my mother and my father. But we have also records 
where the persons concerned were very anxious to make known to the outside world that the 
slaves in their possession were not inherited. It will not be uninteresting at this point to 
consider a few examples where explicit mention is made that the slaves in question were 
not part of the inherited property but that the owner had earned them by sheer hard work. 

A lady called Ui Plan Cum Sari making a dedication in AD. 1233 said: 

{y kywan 7 yok sa ka ami la so kywan Ic ma hut apha la so kywan le ma hut ria 
lari fia Koh Sari nhah ha li si mu ruy ra so kywan te9 

These seven slaves arc not the slaves from mother nor from father. My husband 
fta Kori Sah and I got them as the fruit of (our work). 

Man Sari and wife said in A.D. 1238: 

II iy kywan ka ami apha amuy mahut cwam//lari myd ( dharani) mu ruy, ra so kywan 
teH >° 

These slaves arc not inherited from our parents. We, the husband and wife got 
them by bring them up. 

In A.D. 1242, a rich man fid Mlhok Sari said: 

II ria phuw ka ria phiy ka Id so ria mi ha pha ka Id so kywen le ma hut ria chuw riray 
to si mil ruy, ra so//kywen tel I 

These slaves arc not from my great grandfather, my grandfather, my mother or 
my father. I underwent hardships to get them. 


1. PI. mi?-'* 

2. This exercise of the right of inheritance by. an elder brother would hot be welcomed in Burma to-day, 
for when a Burman Buddhist dies without children, the widow inherits the whole estate. This incidence 
of an elder brother inheriting some of the slaves of his younger should be regarded at an exceptional 
case. 

3. 2129, a 

4. PI. 212*, 12 PI. 150* 

5. PI. 88* 

6. PI. 120a*- 5 6 

7. PI. 120a 5 

8. PI. 1502 

9. PI. 70*-* 

10. PI. 129 7 - 8 9 10 11 

11. PI. 141b 5 - 7 
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A rich lady Ui, Kram Khyari Sari and husband dedicated eleven slaves to the image at the 
hollow-pagoda that they built in A.D. 1231 and said : 

II i anhac lari miya rii ruy, Ihit so kywan kd rid tuiw ami apha amuy kywan le ma 
hut II rid tuiw amlyuiw 7 chak mka la so amuy kywan le ma hut anhac lari miyQ 
chuiw nrav I up ruy, ra so kywan nhari nhari te //I 

These slaves that we-thc loving couple, have agreed to dedicate are not the inheri. 
tance begotten from our parents nor from our ancestors of seven generations. 
They are entirely the produce of our labour. 

Slaves of another loving couple arc described as: 

man nharri nhac yok chuiw riruy pari pan mti ruy ra so kywan 1 2 3 4 5 

Slaves begotten through hardship and toil by the loving husband and wife. 

Another rich lady in A.D. 1248 said about her slaves: 

II ami apha mha la so kywan Ic ma hut//rid chuiw riray lurri la mu ruv ra so 
kywan te //3 

(These) slaves arc not from mother or father. 1 got them through hardship and 
and endeavour. 

Different from the above mentioned examples is the man who received four slaves on his 
father's death but was made answerable for his father's debts. So he declared: 

II ly )’°k so kywan sari-ka apha kywan hu ruy akhlari ni Ihyari piy sa ma hut // 
apha mri khapay Ihyari cltap ruy ra sate 11* 

As for these four slaves, they arc not given over to me for nothing just because 
they arc my father's slaves I got them after repaying all my father’s debts. 

A gentleman went even to the extent of claiming that he got his slaves by virtue of his merit 
by saying rid w'ira lum, la satari sum ruiy, e, ra so kywan teA Except for monks and religious 
establishments who receive their slaves as donations, slaves owned were either part of their 
inherited property, or acquisitions through buying or settling a debt or from success in a law 
suit. If buying slaves'wiis possible, there must have been same form of a recognised slave 
trade, which we will discuss later. 

As for the insolvent debtor who has to give himself up as a slave to his creditor, we 
have the following illustration. There was a piysma (palmleaf maker) called Na Tan, Sari 
(Mr. Upright). Perhaps he was a master palmleaf maker with many assistants and slaves. 
As late would have it, he went bankrupt in A.D. 1227. In order to appease his many 
creditors he went to Anantasdra, one of the ministers of King Natohmyd (1211-31) with the 
following terms: 


1. PI. 157'®-“* 

2. PI 16061-4 

3. PI. 161b'0-is 

4. PI. 204a*- 8 

5. PI. 572a 2 *- 9 
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// atuiw kvwan pyak ci chart Rray kha e, // iymiyd nd sjni 2 yok na skhiii kywan 
so phlac ciy khlyaA // ... // atuiw, kywan pyak ci chan hray kha ruy, // pliy phaR 
' kha so kywan tuiw, le hi e, su mri yi ruy, mri safi mri nhaft, ma tan ray, rup liy so 
kywan tuiw , le hi e, iy mhya so kywan khapan ku na skhiii myd Ihyaft piy sate // 
su lak twart hi so mhya le thut ciy kMyan e, // su utca tuiw, chap ryd sa le chap 
ciy khlyan e, 1 2 3 

(My Lord!) We, your slaves, arc ruined and (made) miserable. These, (ray) wife 
and my two daughters, (I) want them to become your slaves, My Lord ... As 
your slave is ruined and made miserable, there are many slaves who have fled and 
who hesitate (i.c. they will also flee sooner or later). Some are already given up to 
settle debts but there are not enough to settle all debts. I give you and your wife 
the remaining slaves. (It is my) request that you redeem those who, arc now in 
others’ possession and settle all our debts. 

Thus the bankrup t master palmlcaf maker made his family and his slaves the slaves of the 
ministe r Anantasira . 

We have no dire c t evidence for war captive slaves nor for slave raids . But we have three 
examples which we may connect slavery with war . In the Great Shwezigon inscription in 
old Mon, we find that the enemi es of Pagan who were presumably theMonoi lower~Burma 
tooic^ome of its gjtirens downstream as captive . But they were later freed and restored to 
Pagan through the might of Thiluin Majj probably just before he took the Pagan throne in 
A.D. 1084.2 in another instance we find that Asankhyd, a minister of King Niitorimyd. 
described some of his slaves in A.D. 1216 as: 

II ly kywon (13 sa kd) man Sinkhapic an phlac so Pyamkhi sa _plac jpa ruy Taw ay 
lyac so II Pukam rok khyla(h hi ruy ra) so Colo n kywon te // Phun San Asankhyd 
man pan rakd Pyamkhi sd le Pukam rok e, 11 Pukam rok (so) Phun Safi Asankhyd 
Pyamkhi sd kywon ra sate //3 

As for these thirteen slaves they are Calan slaves of the son of (Prince) Pyamkla 
who joined in the sin (j.e. rebellion) of Prince Sinkhapican and (?fled) to Tawar 
(As he) wanted to return to Pukam the honourable Asankhyd asked pardon froa 
the king. PyamkhVs son therefore came back to Pukam. On reaching Pukam 
the slaves of Pyanikhi's son were handed over to the honourable Asankhyd. 

With this information it is possible to reconstruct the scene as follows. Sdtonmyd the mm. 
and succe<sprbf Conru II was born of a lesser queen. Therefore he would have had iem 
cl aim to the throne than his half_brothcrs born oT royal mothers. Perhaps CaRsi II mnPr 
him his successor because of some outstanding ability superseding other sons of more p riac e ty 
blood. This.probably caused a great deal of resentment because soon .after Ndsotm rjw’j 
acc essio n many rebellions broke out which he suppressed with the aid of his five 


1. PI. 79a'->», PI. 79b5J 

2. Ep. Birm., I, ii, IB 2*-», pp. U6-17 

3. PI.42IS-I* 
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one of whom was Asa hkhya . When peace was restored Ndtonmya rewarded his ministers 
handsomely for their services . As his share Asahkhya received the estates of P vamkhf 's s7^ 
who was implicated in Sihkh apjcan's rebellion and had fled to Tawav. Owing to AsarikhyS's 
intervention the King pardoned him and allowed him to return to PagaQ. But his estate 
was confiscated and as we have said bestowed on Asahkhya. 

We have a similar story 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 when King Klacwd (1235-? 49) succeeded his brother to the 
throv e. Perhaps his nephews (the late king’s sons) disputed the succession . Two brothers 
Sin haDikr am and Sjrivadhana rebelled and were defeated but they’ escaped. On Sunday, 8 
Junel236, when King Klacwa was giving an audience at Kwan Prok Ray - the Small Varie 
gated Hal l, Sihhapikram's wife requested the king to forgive her husband and allow him to 
return to Pagan'.' The king forgave the prin ce but confiscated his “sl aves, field s and gardens" 
and gave them to Que en C aw}, very possibly the queen of his predecessor and brother King 
Naraslngha- Uccanu~($ 123~1 -5). 

From the above we gather that the king confiscated slaves of rebels and gave them 
away to whomsoever he pleased and therefore these slaves cannot be classed as war captives 
turned into slaves, but they may safely be termed^poik nf war 

There are a few direct evidences of the slave trade in our period . The donors making 
dedication of j>laves to religious_establishjTtc,nj[s very often mentioned the prices they paid for 
the slaves. Khyat Sah Myak Man bought eleven slaves in A.D. 1214 and gave the datails as 

... kywan yokya kri 7 yok // yokya nay 4 yok apon kywan 1 1 yok aphuiw nuy 330 
khin pfy e, // 3 

(For the price of) seven adult male slaves (and) four young male slaves altogether 
11 slaves three hundred and thirty of silver are weighed and given. 

This gives us an average price of thirty ticals of silver for a male slave . In A.D. 1223 the 
same gentleman bought another four slaves at the price of 120 ticals of silver 4, and one at 
35 ticals of silver.5 Then he made a real bargain when he bought seven slaves for 140 
ticals. It was recorded as : 

Tonplun hi so panthv an. hi sa la up so kuiw aphuiw huy 140 piy so 6 

the whole group of brothers and sons of the goldsmith living at Tonplun at the 
price of 140 silver. 

In exchange f or his boat Kramu 7 he received from the Sukhamin, the Sahkri of Sacchim the 
slave fia Khyarh. 8 Lastly he bought nineteen slaves at 570, i.e. 30 ticals each. 9 
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those 


Paddy 

days. 


Thus when in A.D. 1226 Ananiasu' s wife bought twenty slaves she said: 


kywan 20 so aphui w nuy khiri piy so huykQ ha kran kr iy phlu 300 nuy pydn 200 // 
apoh 500 khin piy e, // 1 2 3 4 


(For the) price of twenty slaves 300 of lia kran white copper and 200 of pure 
silver, together 500 are weighed and given. 


In A.D. 1301 Queen Caw bought a jotter ft_(Ls~>ri and a gardener fta_Kon at thirty 
ticals of silver and twenty viss of copper respectively.- As kappika - personal attendant, to 
the most (reverend Mlat Kr i fthakpa cloa she bought fta Ku mkay paying twenty 
baskets of paddy and three viss of copper for him.3 We also find that some¬ 
times slaves were given away in exchan g e of elephants and horses^ In A.D. 1164 
a gentleman Kran Can gave sixty six India n slaves in exchange for an elephant and forty for 
a horse.'* It must have been an exceptionally good horse to have cost forty slaves. In 
A.D. 1230, the wife of Supharac gave fifty domestic slaves for an elephant.5 In A.D. 1249, 
minister Jeyyapikr am recorded that he exchanged arcca palm trees for some slaves at the rate 
of ten palms per slave. 6 7 8 9 A conc ubine from Marhqk once (AD. 1243) dedicated her slaves to 
a pa goda and'after reflection she dedicated one hundred ticals of pure silver to the pagoda as 
the price of a slave woman whom she had alrc-Jj dedicated and then wanted to set free. 7 
But we cannot say that one hundred ticals of silver is the standard rate of redemption. The 
pious lady was buying the slave from the pagoda and it is almost certain that she was being 
very generous and charitable. When the slave ft a On Can who was fortunate enough to 
save money and redeemed himself, he paid his master Jfta Mum Sah five viss of copper and 
became a free man in A.D. 1253.8 As it is not unusual even to-day in Burma a donor 
Rammana Sati in his zeal to amass merit spent beyond his means and founcTTflmself unable 
to pay the wages of the sculptor who made the image of Buddha. Thus he had to sell one 
of his slave women in A.D. 1272. It went on record as: 


lw Lat kuiw purha plu so purha sama kuiw laljtha acd asok M rort ruy ply sate9 
1 sell lw Lai in order to give food and drink and wages to this image maker. 


So a slave would cost approximately from twenty to thirty five ticals in silver or five to 
twenty viss in copper or twenty baskets of paddy plus three viss of copper, while fifty to 
sixty six slaves are exchanged with an elephant, forty with a horse and one with a boat. A 
slave could redeem himself for a little as five viss of copper but the price for redeeming a 
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pagoda slave varied enormously. It depended upon the generosity of the Redeemer. 
Though there is no direct evidence of large scale tale of slaves there must have been such 
instances because we find certain donors dedicating as many as 500 Burmese slaves , 500 
Indian slaves. 116 Indian w ea vers , 850 Marti Sak slav es, etc.I 

We have some instances of runaway slaves. A 7 8 9 10 a Khyat San whom we have mentioned 
above, said in one place that he originally intended a dozen slaves for the pagoda but unfortu¬ 
nately one escaped and therefore only eleven were left.2 But when his dedicat ion was put on 
record he stated the grand total dedicated to the pagoda as twelve. Perhaps he was hopeful 
of recapturing the slave or may be he thought that his intention of dedicating the slave 
amounted to a fact. In A.D. 1222, when Anantasura and wife dedicated their garden at 
the _port ( sariphawchip ) of Yanpuiw together with Indian slaves to the pagoda, they summed 
up thus. 

apart Cyan hi so Kuld kri hay cum 28 pliy so 2 IIapoh 30 hi c, //3 

All Indian slaves both old and young at the garden numbered 28; two (had) 
escaped. Total 30. 

The fact that runaway slaves were recorded in the total of slaves dedicated would suggest 
that whenever and wherever they were found out they would have to be returned to the 
establishment to which they belonged. 

The lot of slaves does not seem to have been too hard and coupled with it was their probable 
reluctance to move away from their localitie s. Slaves were never taken away from their 
native places and wete allowed to follow their own trade or profession . We have no evidence 
l of transferring slaves’ from place to place. Usually they were attached to the land in their 
locality* or in the case of professionals, people of the same vocations were grouped together. 3 
Cowherds r emained with their cows in their usual pastures ^. It was only ownership that 
changed. Towards the end of the dynasty , in A.D. 1266 a whole group of Indian slaves at 
Yanpuiw was recorded as having escaped.! Yanpuiw was a port and therefore perhaps was 
within easy reach of the sea. This proximity to the sea may have tempted them to escape 
and an uneasy policical situation at that time must also' have been an added cause. We 
find mention of two more slaves escaping and in both cases, strange to say the runaways 
were widows.8 A mother a lso escaped with three daughters .^ 

Merciful owners i s one of the outstanding feature of Pagan slavery . When a donorio 
in A.D. 1198 dedicated 567 I pav of land and 228 slaves to the pagoda the majority of these 
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worked on the lands and served the p agoda with the produce o f the said lant^ but there 
were also slaves w ho were skilled artists . They were the leader of the group who was the 
general supervisor, the firew oo d cutter , the granar y keeper , the dancer o r singe r and the 
d rummer who in their own skilled wavs served the pagoda. To prevent them from going 
hungry and probably to keep them from the ill usage of the majority, th e donor made special 
provisions for them. Out of the 567; pay of land dedicated ten were for the supervisors, 
five for the granary keeper, five for the singer and three for the drummer. 

In A.D. 1241 Queen Caw mother of Si ngha jia.ti and Tryaphyd dedicated 260 pay of 
land, tw o gardens and 178 slaves to the pagoda, 1 She left detailed instruc tions regarding 
the food supply for slaves who were norconnectcd with the land - the four night-watch men 
of the hollow-pagod a and some mus icians. They were provided with 135 baskets of 
annually and thus each got rougKly three quarters of a basket except for an old cmi saH 
(drummer) and an old parity a ( ? nautch) who got two baskets each. This shows the donor's 
kindness and care for details. 

The wife of Piunce Ganga.rDra^making a de dicati on of 511* pay of land in A.D. 1242 

mentioned that 15 pay were for the slaves. 2 3 Another Queen Caw, mother of Prince 

Rajasura dedicated slaves to the monaste ry in A.D. 1291 and said: 

// ca chwam rthui k lup kluy so kywan tuiw le phya na uiw m an kha so kd skhin aryci 
tuiw si mran civ sate // 4 5 6 

When any slave who cooks the daily food for the monks become sick or ill or 
(feeble with) old age, the monks must know and see (i.c. give proper treatment.) 

This is the best s ecurity a .man could desire against his old age and inability and the Pagan 

slaves had that security. 

There is another piece of evidence showing the libe ral mindedness of the slave owners 
of our period. Very often we find juhoD* (mon k), panca n.? (? a person who is proficient in 
the five requisite qualification s) and bhikkhu ni 6 (a female ascetic) mentioned among lists of 
slaves. The only explanation we can think of with regard to their presence in the lists of 
"slaves is that they were born of slave parents. The Bu ddh ist Order recognized no class 
distinction and therefore they coulcThot be slaves as well as r n ^m lv>r<: —Order at the 

same time. They must have had the permission of their masters first before joining the 
Order perhaps with the understanding that if and when they left the Order they become 
slaves again. May be that is why their names were included in the slave lists so that in case 
they left the Order, they would not be able to deny their birth. M inist er Ganpabijaii allowed 
two adults and twenty children of his slaves to become monks and no vices and set free ten 
debtor slaves.7 
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There were also equally broadminded slave owners who set^ their s laves .fre e out of 3 
sheer kindness. In A.D. 1258 a rich inau /Vo Tuiri Pan San dedicated nine slaves to the jpagoda 1 
first and then said. 

Tawli j yok // Sarabhi j yok // Ya Krwac iy kywan 3 yok kd alwai Ihyah rid Ihwat ; 
kha sate IJ I 

I release from all bonds these three slaves (viz.) Tawli, Sarabhi and Ya Krwo 
(Miss Casket). 

Princess Acaw Lai. daughter of King Warasihgha-Uccand and wife of minister Jeyyasaddhiy 
built a hollow-pagoda in A.D. 126! and dedicated sixty eight slaves to it. But she also gave 
another list of fifteen slaves and said: 

...iy mhyj .w kywan k n pkurkj tryd sort kha turn- kuiw It ma Ihu Ian su achuy 
amlyuiw luiw kuiw lc mil piy >)d asak hi sd rhu\ kd lap ciy so lid ma hi mu kd mrak 
nu riy krah hi ra lii tiy sate // ... // J ha ih*pi so kywan luiw kuiw le lai 1000 
piy e /1 2 

These slaves—1 do not dedicate them to the Lo.-j. the Law and the Order. Nor do 
(1) give them to (my) husband, children, relatives and friends. May they serve 
me while I am alive. Alter my death, they are allowed to go where there is 
tender grass and cleat water? ... To these s'-aves whom l had given liberty, I give 
one thousand pay of land. 

One cannot help feeling that the princess w.i exceptionally kind and considerate as she not 
only freed her slaves but also provided for them. le. A.D. 1238. Nd Puik Sun and wife in 
the presence of notables of the silage poured the water of libation and allowed a person ‘to 
seek tender grass and clear wale. * To j »ifc ir A.D. 1267 used the same phrase 

and set free 190 slaves. 5 A dor-.r after dedicating eight slaves to a pagoda in A.D. 1294 
said to the slaves : 

non khyarrt c nu:* kj r.i, >r.. i • . am sd nuiw ka mrak nu riy krah, hi ra rd Id 0 

(After a while) if you snli hope of comfort by remaining like this (i.e. as pagoda 
slaves), stay. If you lose L-'p-: <• crrr.foit seek tender grass and clear water. 

So saying he left the matter entirely in the hands of the slaves. They could seek freedom 
whenever they wished. With ample funds provided by the rich donor and only an image 
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to look after, they decided, perhaps, to remain slaves for ever. That was cf lif e was compa¬ 
ratively easy.' Another interesting point that we have noticed in this caaaection is in an 
inscription found at the Kyaukgu Or.hmin and dated A.D. 1188 in which »r read : 

II Ultamapharac nhari man miya Uin Nay Cwan kuiw AAwcw rvs we. --. tan kup 
Ihyah thuy tawlchla t marikri min e kJok cQ, twari amah hiy sc ka sa 

mliy acin khapari Iwat ciy sate //2 

Ultamapharac and Uin Nay Cwan the concubine, arc summoned (iatc tbe reyai 
presence) at mlay tarikup- the earth pavilion, and the royal order rs pasted. Tbe 
great king said “Pagoda slaves mentioned by name in the stone mscrpoc* i*- 
their children, grandchildren and posterity, are all released ” 

This is a royal order to set free pagoda slaves dedicated b> < 

From the above evidence we are under the impress :hat the Ives of slaves 

were not unbearable but it is necessary to study their ou^r. (v.orc cr-te ;- a def r. con¬ 

clusion. Therefore let us now turn our attention to the duties of slaves who were dedicated to 
pagodas or monasteri es. In A.D. 1197, Jeyyasettu v deducted 141 staves to a pagoda and a 
monastery, in order that sarribul w ar // chi mi wq t ma prat am, so riha* - rice food and oil 
lamps be served without intermission. Slaves whose special duty was to cook rice or food at 
the monaster** bMn a< spmput khvak. kvoni or wat khy ak kywqn .6 In A.D. 1223 
minis ter * nan t a stir a and his wife made a reli giou s estab lish ment^ and desired that it should 
remain for all the five thousand years of the Religio n. Therefore slaves were didicatcd that 

II anhac kuiwca akha mlah. miav plu pha rac cim, so riha // tanlah lhah cim so rihj // 
jrurhS trya nhuik sarripu t // chimi foyam jiati fj ma prat tan rac cirri, so riha // sari 
kharri so skhiri ariyd tuiw, kuiw chwurri pan hi p klwah rac cim * jo riha // 7 

they may go on forever doing the necessary repairs (at the establishment); to 
sweep the compound; to go on serving the Lord and the Law without intermission 
with rice food, oil lamps, betel and flowers; to go on serving the patient reverend 
monks with the flowers of rice food on behalf of the loving couple. 

As seen in the above quotat ion, when slaves were dedicated to the pagoda, the donors expressed 
the desire that they serve the Lord on their behalf by using the phrase rig kuiw ca or mimi 
kuiw ca * . Minister Mahasman in A.D. 1255 defined the duties of the slaves of a mona¬ 
stery as: 

1. There are many pagoda slaves especially of the Pagan area, who not without reason believed them¬ 
selves to be the fesccodfnlyof the pagoda slaves from the period under discussion and elected to 
remain so when tKe UritisTT camc and brought with them the aholitiQOLflX sl avery. 

2. PI. 228b 14 - 11 

3. Incidentally, one of the first measures taken by tbe .President of the Union of the Republic, of Burma in 
1948 immediately aft er independence was to declare ail pagodiTtave* free.’ See “ Addross by His 
Excellency Sto Shwe Tliaikc, President of the Union of Burma, to the Members of the Bur ma Parlia - 
ment on 4 January T948", Burma Independence Celebrations. Department of Information and Broad - 
tasting,' Government of the Union of Burma, 1948, pp. 15-17. 
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II iy mhya sa kywan k a ary a sangha luiw kuiw khr iy ( chiv r iy) Jak ch iy riy khliw 
riy ( sok) riy khapsim so hha wat khyak cim so tammyak. khliy klujii cim so nha 
Ihu sale 1 


These slaves are to fetch water for the monks to wash their feet, hands and bodies 
and water to drink. They are (also) to cook the nee food, and to sweep and 
remove the refuse. 


In A.D. 1262, a donor dedicated a laksama 2 - carpenter and another aganphay* - blacksmith, 
to repair a ruine d monastery. Another donor dedicated eleven slaves in the same year so that 
they may be useful when repairs were needed at his religious, ^establishment.4 The duties 
might vary slightly in detail between the slaves who were attached to the pagoda5, the Law6, 
the Order?, and the simaS. Some of the slaves were personal attendents to the head of the 
monastery.9 


Apart from the slaves of the religious establishments, we also find the mention of 
domestic helps who were variously termed as i m kyawan lQ , im thon kywan 11 and im niy > 2 . 
Slaves of the royal household are called either kywanlawllormanim kri san .l4Thcmention of 
a slave wife is very rare and we find it only twice as kuiwJ upM and kuiw lup kywan miyma. 16 


Another interesting thing about the slaves in the inscriptions is the terms used to 
describe them. When giving a list of slave s, whenev.r it is necessary short descriptions 
appear such as im thon for the head of the family, kamay\~ for a w idow, Ya 18 as prefix, for 
woman of Mon extraction, /jmcm'9 for young people, nuiw , cum,20 for sucklings, catat 2 \ for 
literates and sami apluiw hay 72 for a young unmarried daughter. There arc some terms used 
as prefixes to the names of both sexes and unfortunately we arc still unable to give the right 
interpretation. They arc mhura 23, mrakra 24, phut*5, and uiw, phuklii 26 Tentatively, we 
consider them as overseers or for emen of working groups as mhura and mrakra suggest th^t 
they were employed for some work. 
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Regarding literacy among slaves, let us take three inscriptions dated A.D 1227,1 12352 
and 1240 3 where the mention of cqiai (literates.- appears more frequently th*3 m any other 
inscriptions. In the first inscription we find 78 slaves among whom 9 were Literate (five boys 
and four girls). In the second, there were 116 slaves of whom 8 were literate (ocT* boys). 

In the third, there were 140 slave of whom 17 were literate (13 boys and 4 girls,- Therefore 
very roughly we should say that 9 per cent of the slaves were literate in those day s, it is 
interesting to note that there were girls among the literates of which they formed i q^atter. 

It is likely that the percentage of literacy increased towards the fall of the Pagan ccrcr 

Slaves were of various nationa lities. Naturally most of the slave p.-r p-.H;:,-'- eoessaed 
of Burmans4. Sometimes slaves mentioned as of other nationalities had Burmese nar^es. Next 
to the Burmans comes the Indian slaves.5 A donor in A.D. 1198 dedicated to tbe^jagoca 
as many as five hundred Indian slaves. A slave called Kulaphlu 4 - white Indiaa. »ff" 
once. One hundred and twenty eight KamramJ slaves were dedicated in \ D. 1213. Bs£ 
Kamram here may not possibly be the name of a people. Thus wr are not ceru.- iearrrtr 
here has been used in the ethnic sense. In a list o f slaves recorded in an lnscnpcn of .VI) 
1242 there were thirty one CakrawS slaves from Cak u. Perhaps they were the aabesson of 
modern Sagaw Karen s. There..'were also Sak people who stiii survive m Acvab d istor t. A 
whole village of Sak catjed Munalon was dedicated in A.D. 1113 according to the Rajakmmir 
inscription? and eight hundred and fifty Sak slaves were mentioned in an inscription of A.D 
1248.10 Thirty G/i> 1 slaves arc dedicated to a pagoda in A.D. 1266 and perhaps there is a 
link between this Cin and the Chinese. Slaves called Na Ton Si/* 2 (Mr. Hillman) appear 
frequently but Ton SuM slaves are only mentioned twice. 7V£ Rakhuinl 4 (Mr. Arakanc se) is a 
popular name among the slaves. A Syarnl 5 slave is mentioned in an inscription dated A.D. 
1301. Pyu appears often but we find only one instance of a Pyu wo odcutte r 18 as slave in an 
inscription. Kantu 17 is also popular as a personal name mostly among woman' slaves but it 
docs not appear in its ethnic sense. Ya is a Mon prefix denoting a Mon woman’s name and 
there are some names beginning with Ya. They seem to be Mon slaves. The last in our 
list are the Krwani}*- thought to be Cambodians. It mostly appears as a personal name 
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except in inscriptions dated A.D. 1241 > and A.D. 1266.2 Thus the slave population of our 
period had Burmese, ? Cambodian, ? Chinese, Indian. Kadu, KanyAn, Karen, Mon, Pyu f 
Shan, Taungthu and Thet but the Burmese and Indian slaves formed the majority. 

The survey of the slaves of medieval Burma will not be complete without a study of 
their vocations. Undoubtedly lancT, cattle and slaves^ went together. For example King 
Tarukpliv gave mliy J000 II kywan 7000//”“'® - one thousand ( pay of) land, one 

thousand slaves and one thousand cattle to his wet nurse Vi Port San soon after his accession 
to the throne. The vast majority of the slaves would be employed on son lay - wet cultivation 
fields, muryan lay - dry cultivation fields, rye - hill-side cultivations, kuin - kitchen gardens 
and uyan - gardens. But there were also slaves with vocations and these throw some light on 
the social life of the period. Their professions roughl) fall into five categories. Firstly, there 
are agriculturalists - cultivators, cowherds, etc.; secondly, food suppliers such as cooks; 
thirdly, craftsmen; fourthly, musicians; and fiinally, miscellaneous. 

In the first category of agriculturalists, lay sah 5 or lay su6 - cultivators, tops the 
list. Then there arc lay uyan con, kywan! - slaves watching fields and gardens, capa cuik 
kywan* - slaves to plant paddy and uyan sah° - gardeners. Next comes slaves who 
look after cattle and poultry and for convenience sake we include here herders of other 
animals as well. They arc nwa thin,' 0 klway thin, 13 chit thin,*! chart thin,*4 and want pay thin.* 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Queen Caw in A.D. 1299 proudly mentioned that among the slaves dedicated to the pagoda 
was a nwa kloh ewarri'* - expert cowherd, called Nd Lyon. The mention of nwa kloh taken in 
conjunction with other references to thawpiy, thawpat. thaw-pat k i, nwa nuiw sail, nuiw hhat 
nwa mi, nuiw sac and nuiw thamm'l would strongly suggest that dairy farming was a fairly 
important industry of the day. 

In the second category, there were food suppliers such as cooks, butchers, milkmen, etc. 
Old Burmans used separate people for cooking rice and for cooking curry and thus they had 
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2. PI. 216 s * 

3. PI. 20a'.».«, 7 8 9 .®,' 0 . PI. 34*, PI. 83®- 7 . PI. 9l'«, PI. I04 7 , PJ. 1I0 5 -®, PI. 115®, PI. 1235, etc. 

4. PI. 218a*, 7 , PI. 219b*. 7 

5. PI. 193 2 ® 

6 . PI. no 7 

7. PI. 75a55 

8. PI. 75a55, p|. 175*. PI. 200 2 '. 27 

9. p|. 76V°, PI. 181 20 , PI. 235'.*. PI. 392" 

11. PI. 138'5,ao, p|. 144", PI. 152 s2 , PI. 203“>«P1. 388a' 2 , PI. 4235" 

12. PI. 73* 7 
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tliamah sah ' - rice cooks and hah sari 3 - curry cooks. Perhaps; these staves west attached to 
big monastic establishments so that cooking rice alone required an army of states. For the 
domestic cook they had im thamah khyak.l To supply meal they had mm ■? mi* or may 
sahl - butchers, sdcuiwt - keepers of game and muchuiwl - hunters. Pmuc mi* o, k+an 
sah9 - net men supplied fish. For sweetmeats, there were nwa nuiw, sail# - the ■iimrr 
and yana, pytisah '» - the honey men. Chewing betel was a regular practice uc p erh a ps 
demanded specialized service. 12 They had kwam san'), kwam tau ran l 4, kwam u aai-5 aad 
kwam mwan law sah' 9 as servers of kwam y<jI7 - betel quids. 

The third category included craftsmen who were builders and decorators of the bash¬ 
ful Pagan architecture. They were laksmd'* - carpen.ers, tacah san'* - plane men ynmmP* - 
masons, as builders; panpu 21 - woodcarvers, pankhi 3? - painters, panpwat *3 - wood-taraerv 
tahkyat sah 3 4 - ? canopy makers as decorators; ut sah 3 $ - brickmakers to supply bricks. 
panphayl 6 - blacksmiths to supply things made of iron and athu sah 27 or purhd star*• - 
image makers to supply the irpages of the Lord. Tin sah 39 - umbrella makers manufac¬ 
tured golden umbrellers to spread over the images, etc. These builders, suppliers of building 
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6 . PI. 36'° 
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8 . PI. 7° 

9. PI. 267« 
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11. PI. 36* • 

12. See BRSFAP, II. p. 352, n. 64. 
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materials and decorators must have been very busy as the period under survey is sometimes j 
called the period of temple-builders. There were also panthin\ - goldsmiths to make! 
jewellery as well as the spires of temples and pagodas where precious metals and stones ] 
were used. 

Some artisans made articles of daily use. For pots and pans, there were uiw thin 2 - j 
potters, kara sarV - jug makers and lahpdnsah 4 - tray makers. For making clothes, there 
were khrti sail 5 and khrah nay sank - spinners, pukhrah raw 7 - loincloth makers, and yansai 58 
weavers. They wove such as kawtlta, kliahnhi, khruykham, tankyat, tanmi prok, tuyan, 
pukhrah, puchuiw, sakkham, sahkan, sahpuiti, etc. 9 There were also sanaphwaylO which 
Professor G. H. Luce suggests were chairmakers. Chairs being not in popular use until 
European influences were felt in Burma, perhaps it meant cushion makers. 

* \ 

In th«(thirci)catcgory of musicians, which included players of various musical instru¬ 
ments, the drummers seems to be the most common. Singing and dancing to the drum 
could have been the most popular musical entertainment that the old Burmans resorted to 
because there were more slaves employed as can mSU - drummers and pantya 12 - nautches 
(singers or dancers or both) than any other musician. For singing alone, they had sikhran 
£onj3 - the singers and for dancing alone, they had kakhriy sa/V* - the dancers. 
Other musicians were khara scrrilS - trumpeters, khwakkhwari sah ie - cymbal players, candra 
sail 17 -? dulcimer players, con .vr/«18 - harpists, hliah son 19 - another group of trumpeters 
together with those who blew tapuiw 20 - horns and narah era 21 - some sort of wind instru¬ 
ments, nohnari sah 22 - bell players, pasd xaril 3 _ side drummers and saro sah 2 * - ?violinists. 
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Lasly, there were slaves of various other vocations. They were alay son I - ‘.’brokers, 
‘ uph'way sah\ - coiffeurs, ka safil - harness makers, kuha sah 4 - launderers, cdkhii or cariyt - 
clerks, ciconl - keepers of the granary, cha sah 8 - salt makers, chart chum scip - oil producers. 
than san >0 - wood cutters, nag a krah snnll -? armourers, pi san 12 -? salted &sh makers, 
phatta ro«l3 or bhan^S sahl* -? stewards, muchit rip' 5 - barbers, mlon mb, iff*!* - ? cana* 
diggers, rakan sah'i -?poets, riy ja/j'8 - water carriers, lak jon'9 - midwives. Jbi » rtorw®0 
manicurists, lhah san*' - cartmen, lhawk a san 7 * - boat men, samkok sah 7i - tb:isnith\ 
and sahryah joS* 4.- palanquin bearers. 



Slavery in medieval Burma is different from the modern concept of slavey 
those times must have found their lot tolerably comfortable. The presence of 
slaves explains this. In addition to these voluntary slaves, there -ere hene-ur-. 
debtor slaves and war captive slaves. Wehavehowever.no evidence!? show the - . 

of slave raids, piracy and kidnapping. The slave community was coftsadcrabic s-sd ii«e*e*c -r 
there were slave villages with their own administrative officers as sikrt - kadwn to com 
the village, kumthum 7C - to supervise cultivation and sankr i and at ni 

elders. Ownership of slaves often changed but generally the slaves were allowed to reman m 
their own locality. Perhaps this was one of the causes why runaway slaves were rare T 
gain liberty a slave could redeem himself or run away. There is no mention of cn*- laws 
in connection with runaway slaves. The slaves appear to have been quite contcntcJ with 
their lot and the masters were merciful. Some owners set them free and even gave them la id 
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to calMUe to that they may not be without a livel ihood. Some owners even made special 
nrov i&kmb for old or sick slaves. Slaves were allowed to become monks and nuns. The 
mention of a jlaye wife is very rare. Perhaps taking slave wive was unpopular. Slaves were 
also taught to read and write and very roughly we find that about nine per cent of them were 
Literate- Various nationalities were found among slaves but Burmans and Indians were most 
numerous. The majority of the slaves were used for cultivation but there were also many 
who were employed in various other ways. There were domestic slaves, pagoda slaves and 
monastery slaves but this differentation is not of status but of ownership. It is only in 
modern times that the pagoda slaves were considered as social outcasts. 
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APPENDIX I 


THE LAND MEASURE 


IN the inscriptions of our period, with the exception of a few cases where hamuiiil or tamuih- 
are used we find that pay is the standard land measure. We do not know the area of a pay 
in the Pagan period but we do know the area of the JConbaung pay which is mentioned in the 
literature of the day.3 The Manu Kyay Dhammasat 4 says that a pay is twenty la square 
where one ta is seven cubits long. Another source says that it is twentyfivefa square.5 Kri-jai 
Lethap Churatoau says that there are two kinds of pay, viz. man: pay - the king’s land measure 
and chan: raisa: pay - the poor man’s land measure (also known as pakati pay - the normal 
measure) and that the first is twice the latter.6 King Bodawpaya left an inscription of about 
A.D. 179P in Amarapura, together with two squares of masonry as a guide for Land measures. 
They are about half a mile south east of the Arakan pagoda, Mandalay. According to Sir 
George Scott the ton - cubit engraved on the stone measures 19.05 iniches.* Thus the 
pakati pay which is 25 ta square would be 1.77 acres. It is very likely that the pay used in 
our period is the same as the pakati pay of Bodawpaya's time. 


1. PU 242 (passim), PI. 557b2. Perhaps it is a spoonrised Mon word bhaii meaning ridges in a paddy 

field like the Burmese kansa/i : ‘. 

2. PI. 380®, 11 

3. References mentioned here are kindly furnished by the Burmese Dictionary Department, School of 
Oriental and African Studies for which I am deeply grateful. 

4. The Dhammathat or the Laws of Menoo, (Moulmein 1847) English Translation by D. Richardson, pp. 
153-4; Manu Kyay, Rangoon, Hanthawaddy Press, 1903, Part VI, Para xi, p.156 

5. Selections from the Records of the Hluttaw, (Rangoon, 1960 Reprint) p. 257, n. 83 

6 . Jlnatthapakdsant, (Mandalay, 1923) pp. 398-9. See also J. C. Clancey: Aids to Land Surveying ; 
Rangoon, BTS Burmese version, 1953, p. 23. 

7. List 1261, B, I. pp. 1-2. See also G. Scott: GUBSS. 1, ii, 167-8. Hmawbi Saya Thein Gyi suggests 
A.D. 1791 was the date of the inscription. Pajat Rdjawah (The By-ways of Burmese History), Rangoon, 
1958 Reprint, p. 286 

8 . G. Scott: GUBSS, 1,11, 168 
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• afd VOTIVE TABLETS OF BURMA 

' 

Votive tablets area prolific source of the early history of Burma and as such serve as a 
complement to the material gained from epigraphs. Votive tablets have been found through¬ 
out Burma from as far north as Nwatale Ywazo near the confluence of the Irrawaddy and 
Shweli Rivers to as far south as Mcrgui. But until a large number of such tablets had been 
collected and a description of them together with facsimile reproductions were published a 
histoiicai study based on them was no*, possible. Thus material from the votive tablets was 
not available at the time of writing or revising this book But when this book was about 
halfway through the press Thiripyanchi U Mya. Officer on Special Duty, Archaeological 
Survey of Burma, published a book - Votive Tablets of Burma in two parts with the aid of 
the Asia Foundation. 1 Part I deals with the tablets of the Pagan period (118 illustrations) 
covering the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries A.D. and Part II with tablets of the Pyu (90 illus¬ 
trations) from'about the 5th to the 11th centuries A.D. U Mya’s reason for this reversal of 
the chronological order is that a knowledge of the Pagan tablets are necessary for the more 
difficult study of the Pyu ones. . . 

Cetiya means a sepulchral monument but with its extended meaning it includes 
saririka (bodily relics of the Buddha), paribhoga cetiya (a thing used by the Buddha), 
uddissana (a thing made sacred by dedication) and dhamma cetiya (a memorial in honour of 
the Law). Uddissana again is of many varieties - the images of the Buddha made in various 
postures as suggested by his life stories form the major kind of uddissana and so too are the 
votive tablets. 

> 

Clay tablets of the Buddha or Bodhisattva in relief made by means of moulds 2 3 are 
usually baked. 5 6 7 8 9 These moulds were either imported from India or made locally. 4 These 
tablets 5 probably originated from the pilgrims bringing back momentos from such places as 
Kapilavastu.® Budh Gaya,? Banaras,® Kusinagara9 or any other place associated with the 
life of the Buddha. These souvenirs inspired the people of Buddhist lands outside India to 
make votive tablets locally as a means of acquiring merit. Most donors cannot cast bronze 
images or carve wooden or stone statues themselves with their own hands but they could 
make thousands of tablets by just pressing down the stamp on lumps of potter’s clay and 


1. Rangoon University Press, September and December 1961 

2. Some of these moulds arc shown in U Mya: Votive Tablets of Burma, I, Figs. 114, 115,116,117 
and 118. 

3. In Thailand the tablets were not always baked. See G. Co^dcs. “Siamese Votive Tablets", (Tr. by 
W. A. Graham), SSFACF , 1, (pp. 150-87) p. 156. 

4. ASI, 1905-06, p. 170 

5. Myepdnpaya and Okkhwak in Burmese and Brail Bimb in Thai 

6. The original home of the Buddha 

7. The place of Enlightenment 

8. The place where the first sermon was preached 

9. The place of the great decease 
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write their names on the reverse together with the boor, they craved s a result of these 
meritious acts. The act of pressing clay tablets perhaps gave them a great deal of 
personal satisfaction because they have done something directly for the Buddha - a satisfac¬ 
tion which they may not have had by just building a pagoda, monasteryretc. which was done 
by the hands of artisans. A Burmese record of Bodawpiw's time (1781-1819) mentions that 
the King made as many as 512,028 tablets to be enshrined in the relic chambers of four 
pagodas built at the four corners of the new royal city of Amarapura.I 

Professor G. Coed&s was of the opinion that the practice of malting clay votive tablets 
was conGned only to the Buddhists.2 But seals and moulds of Brahmanical deities and 
symbols have been found - 

Mahakdli from Nalanda of the late Gupta period3 (6th century A.D.), 
valinga from Kalanjara in Bundelkhand, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
£iva in the Bhadreivara aspect also from 
Ganeia from Ndlanddfi 

Garuda from Nalanda of the reign of Kuerd'a Gupta I ic.415-54)7 and 
M ah is asuramardin i cast from a mould belonging to the early Chalukya dynasty 
(550-642) found at Pcshwar.8 

The above mentioned Rnds prove that clay tablets were also used by devotees of Hinduism. 
Usually these tablets have some sort of writing on them. 

The writing embossed on the obverse below the Buddha s throne is mostly in a south 
Indian script on the 5th century A.D. or later. It is almost invariably the famous stanza 
uttered by Assaji when he told Sdriputta the keynote ol the Baddha's teaching. It runs: 

ye dhamma hetuppabuava tesarri hetum Tatkdgato aha tesah ca yo nirodho, 
evamvadi Mahasamano.9 

The conditions which arise from a cause, of these the Tathigata has stated the 
cause, also the way of suppressing these same sirs :s the teaching of the Grea. 
Ascetic. 10 

In this stanza we have the essence of Buddhism which had the power of converting Sdriputta 
to Buddhism. Perhaps this is the reason why it is used in propagating the Religion. The 
style of writing the letters in this stanza varied with the times and this coupled with the style 
of writing on the reverse mentioning the name of the dooor helps one to ascertain the 
dale of the tablet. 

The Burma votive tablets belongs from the 5th to the 15th centuries A.D. Their find 
spots arc shown in the accompanying map. The size and shape of these tablets vary very 


1. Ametoauphre (Moh:thoh's Answers to the King's Queriesi Miodalay. JambO, mitchwe Pitaka Preis, 
1961. p. 43 

2. SSFACP. 1, pp. 150-1 

3. Jitendra Nath Banerjca: The Development of Hindu iceHvt'zp* .«, University of Calcutta, 1956 Second 
Edition p. 137 and PI. XI, no. 11 

4. Ibid., p. 183 and PI. XI, no. 10 

5. Ibid., p. 184 and PI. XI. no. 9 

6. Ibid., p. 187 and PI. X. no. 12 

7. Ibid., p. 532 and PI. XXVIII, no. I 

8. Ibid., p. 500 and PI. XL1I, no. 1 

9. DPPN, I. 224 

10. SSFACP. I, 154 
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much. They range from 1$'' in diameter to 1' 5"x2' 7 x6". There are about seventeen 
different shapes of which the most common is either the fig leaf (No. 3)‘ or the arched 
window (No. 10). 2 The seventeen are as follows: 



Fig. 1. 


Out of 160 tablets surveyed 44 arc of shape No. 3 (fig leaf) and 57 of shape No. 10 (arched 
window). No. 3 seems to have been very popular during Pyu times from the 5th to the 9th 
century and No. 10 in the Pagan period from the lOin to the 13th century. The third and 
fourth shapes in frequency (Nos. 1 and 2J are almost confined to the Pyu times. We find 
only one each from the later period. In size. Nos. 1. 2, and 3 arc much smaller than No. 10 
which is about three times bigger. This indicates that people of the later periods preferred 
larger tablets. They even had some which were 1*5" <2Tx 6"J. 

The cerjtraJ figure of the tablet is usually the Buddha and the earliest known one is the 
relief on a sjlver reliquary with bpdhi mantfala i.e. made in the shape of a bodhi tree/ 
standing on a circular mound, which has four sitting figures of the Buddha in the bliumisparia 
mudrS (earth touching attitude) and four standing monks 4 - one Buddha between two monks. 
The upper rim of the reliquary has an inscrir 1 2 3 4 5 6 >n in ihe^outh Indian script of the 5th century 
and therefore it is taken to be of a rel.c n! the 5th century.5 But the reliquary is similar to 
those of Kanishka and BImaranS of the _ I century v though the folds of the robe arc 
not as clearly visible on the Buddha of the Pyu casket as r. the Kanishka one. The icon on 
the Pyu casket has a round face with plump checks, short neck and a massive body with only 
a slight protuberance for the ushnisha (hairknot) and snail shells for the hair. The facial 
expression is quite different from those of the Pagan period. 

1. 2” x 3i" VTB. I. 53 

2. 5” x 7i" VTB. I. 50 

3. VTB, I. 12ab 

4. VTB, II. 1 

5. VTB, I. p. 12 

6. See Benjamin Rowland: -The Art and Architecture of India. Pelican History of Art Series. 1936. 

PI. 38ab 
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In contrast to the image of the Pyu period, a Buddha of the Pari"', period* and the 
tamkai (backpart of the seat) arc described in detail by U My a as fo: r»-s : The Buddha sits 
on a lotus seat in dydnjsana - crossleggcd with both soles turned *r aid m T utiisparsa 
mudra - the earth touching attitude calling upon the Earth to Sea* » --vr>s or :an nd 

khya - the left arm folded with the right arm hanging down The aJ—ooi saare e-es look 
straight ahead. The nose is quite prominent but the stern evprcswv: of the r *rr a .r*ed 
by the smiling lips. -The right arm extends downward with a v £*•. Sr-d at *jse r r :- 
Thc fiingers touching earth have varying lengths as those c4 ar. -£ -.x~* bm. Tse ru a ot 
the left hand is spread between the two heels with a pirated end ot the robe Lfeg o*er k 
Urnd (the whorl of hair on the brow) is just a do: L tanka (ike procbberaacs on the tes; 
tapers into a lotus bud. The protrusion however c' r. ; r«z n trofi tae adir ixc free: 
the back part of the head. In addition to thi the uskmtha is 'mall for the be**. The ear 
lobes do not touch the shoulders.) The forehead ts high and the nect ts deader. The 
torso is probably of the Lion Type which is explained as “the chest a 
massive and corpulent. the waist slim"*. The ekaccika saaghdti (the up p er 
garment) covers only the left shi- ilJer and the pleated end of the robe on 
this shoulder which usually stops just abmc the nipple is not shown in this figure a; ai. 
The robe is so thin that the navel is quite disccrnublc There arc no longer any folds 


Fig. 2 tfkhara (from VTB, I, I 

There is a beaded border and the whole scene depicts the Enlightenment of the Buddha. 
Immediately below the lotus scat arc two lines of embossed Xi'igar i letters giving the famous 
stanza of ye dharntd. The reverse has King Aniruddha' s name and prayer (Fig. 3) written in 
a cursive hand perhaps at the time when the tablet was made. It says: 


1. VTB, I. 1 

2. VTB, 1, pp. 3-5 

3. See A.B. Griswold: Dated Buddha Images of northern Siam. Ascona. Artibos Asiac. 1957. p. 71, 
No. 5 top right. 

4. Ibid., p. 32 
S VTR II 17 

ll.U.RQ 1^‘t-tOOQ-33 g ?g . 



in the robe as in the figures of the I’vu period.* The 
Padmasana or krd palla/i (Lotus Throne), stands out in 
high relief. The halo has beads around it suggesting spread¬ 
ing rays. A horizontal line runs at the level of the shoulder 
and its ends curl up into the horns of a makata (sea 
monster). Two haritsa (geese) sit on this line and their 
spreading tails merge into the beads of the halo. Beads 
also go round ;lie Buddha in a beautiful curve. The calac 
(pediment) stands on two pwat tuih (polished pillars) with 
a sen! circular double rimmed top and three tiers. The 
knam thon (? sikham pinnacle) is like a drum with floral 
decorations. It is in three layers. The dmalaka (emhlic 
myrobalan) lops the drum. These are crowned with a 
small ci'liyn from which two streamers fly in graceful curves. 
The whole top which is known as the sikhura looks like the 
Mahdhttdhi stupa of Budh Gaya. (Fig. 2) On each side 
of the iikhara grow bod hi trees and two lotus buds hang 
from the pillars that stand on cither side of the Buddha. 
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Eso bhagavd Mahdraja Siri Aniruddhadevena kato vimuttattham sahatthe ne ydti. 

Desiring that he may be freed from samsdra, the Great Prosperous King 
Aniruddha himself made this image of the Lord. 

E SO 6HA GA VA /AA HA RA JA 

it (t) cui f) n & 6/ ern n 

SI ^ R.I a N\ RU DOHA DE V£ NA KA 

u? n j? j cr ca ^ O) 

TO V\ m TTA TTHAJA SA HA TTHE 

r^D §>0} eg -xt(O <g> 

NE VA TI^-v 

cz<n<n 

Fig. 3 The writing on the reverse of Aniruddha'% Tablet 

In another tablet of Aniruddha , we have eso lokandtlw (VTB, I, 3, p. 9) instead of eso bhagavd. 
This indicates Mahayanism. But his prayer which is given below is in conformily with 
Hinayanism as he only wanted nirvana when Maitreya becomes the Buddha. 

rnayd NiruSdhadevena kirtam sugala sanjakam, tena Meailreya mamvodho labhe 
yan nirvarllo padarft. ( VTB, I, 5, p. 11) 

He was not ambitious to become the Buddha himself like Thiluin Mart. (VTB, I, 41, p. 29) 
Another king who followed suit was Vajrdbharana (? 1077-^) (VTB, I, 37, p. 27). Queen 
Trilokavatamtakd also prayed for nirvdna. (VTB, I, 42, pp. 30-1) 

The Buddha images are made in various mudrd (hand positions) and dsana (feet 
positions) 1 . Ten hand positions have been,observed in the figures varying from the Buddha 
and Bodhisattva to the disciples and devotees. They are : 


1. Most of the illustrations given here are from Denoytosh Bhattacharyya: The Indian Buddhist 
Iconography, Calcutta, F.K.L. Mukhopadhyay, 1958 Reprint and Antoinette K. Gordon: The 
Iconography of Tibetan Lamaism, Tokyo, 1959 Edition. 
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1. Abhaya mudra —the attitude of protection or the bfcsawg of fearlessness, where 
a slightly bent right arm is raised to the breast level wick aB fee errs extended 
and the palm showing outward (Fig. 4) ( VTB, I. 63; VTB. H. 54. 77) 

2. Alitigana mudra — attitude of embrace (VTB, II. 31.32) 

3. Ahjali mudra — salutation, with both arms stretched upward abc-*e Ae bead 
Some scholars take it to be a prayer attitude with clasped hands iFij Si >75.11. * 

4. Bhiimispana mudra — witness or carthtouching attitude, which is m fact ahry 
upon the Earth to bear witness when Mara came to attack the 
immediately after the Enlightenment. The right arm is pendant over the rail 
knee with the palm turned inward and all fingers touching the Padmasam L o ew s 
Throne). (Fig. 6) 



Fig. 4 Abhaya Fig. 5 Arijali Fig. 6 Bhumisparsa 

5. Dharmacakra mudra (Vydkhydna mudra) — preaching or turning the wheel of Law 
with both hands against the breast, the left covering the right hand (Fig. 7) 

6. Dhydnti mudra (Samadhi mudra) - meditation, where both hands (right on left) lie 
in the lap with all fingers extended and palms up(Fig. 8) (VTB, I, 89; VTB; II, 2,8) 


/. Mahdkdrunika mudra —compassion, with left hand pressed against the breast (Fig. 9) 
(VTB, I, 63. 104) 



Fig. 7 Fig. 8 Fig. 9 

Dharmacakra(Vyakliyana) Dhyunc: ( Samadhi) MahaKurunika 
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Mamaskdra mudra —prayer, with both hands at the breast in an attitude of 
prayer (Fig. 10) (VTB, 1, 63.74,108; VTB, U. 19. 40) 

Varada mudra (Vara mudra) — charity or gift bestowing, where the arm is pendant 
with all fingers extended downward and the palm turned outward (Fig. 11) (VTB, 

I. 50,51: F771.ll. 24,28 ) 

I iiarka mudra argument, where the arm a bent with all fingers extended 
except the index finger which touches the thumbfFig. 12) (VTB, I, 93; VTB, II, 3,49) 


10 Nanuiskaru 


Fig. 11 Varada (Vara i 


Fig. 12 Vitarka 


During the Pyu period a number or mudra were used — thin tparia mudra was the most 
popular, then dharmacakra , dhyana, varada, namaskura. ahhaxa, dlingarta, ahjali and vitarka 
but none of mahakuruntka and mahdparinivdna. In Pagan times the bhiimisparsa was still 
the most popular, next comes the dharmacakra, mihapir nirvana, varada and namaskdra. 
There were very few of ahliaya, dhyana. mahdkarunika and vitarka. 


Regarding usana (feci positions), we find eight varieties in the votive tablets of 
Burma. They arc : 

1. AUdhasana —standing in the attitude of drawing the bow, with the left foot 
forward and the leg slightly bent and the right leg straight. It signifies 

heroism. 

2. Bliadra sanal — sitting with both legs per,dani(Fig. 13) ( K77?,l, 13,45;F771, II, 8,53) 

3. Dhydndsuna — meditative pose, with legs closely locked and soles of both feet 

visible. It signifies meditation and introspection (Fig 14) (F77?,l,l,4;FTfl,II, 10,11) 

4. L.alitdsana silting in case, with one leg pendant, sometimes supported by 
a lotus flower (Fig. 15) (VTB, I. 2.6; VTB. 11,34,64 ) 

5. Paryahkasana — sitting cross legged, with the left leg above the right. It signifies 
serenity (Fig. 16) (F77?, 1. 86.105; VTB, II. 1.2) 

6. Pratydhdhii\ana — standing, with the left leg straight and right leg slightly forward 
and bent. It signifies displeasure. 

7. Rajalilusana — royal case with the right knee raised and left leg folded loosely. 
(Fig. 17) ( VTB, II, 16,40) 


I. See Shri P. M. Lad (Ed): The Way of the Buddha, Bombay, Ministry of Information, 1957, p. 193,111. 
No. 12 


I 
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8. Virdsana — one knee raised and the foot locked in the bend of the other. It usually 
goes together with the namaskdra mudrd where the palms of the hands arc joined in 
the prayer attitude (Fig. 18) ( VTS . II, 28,83) 



Fig 14. Dhyandsana 



Fig. 15 Lalitdsana Fig. 18 Virdsana 


? i’ C /"°, s ! popul:,r Qsana 1,1 lhc p y u limcs - The next in frequency was 
dhy ana Sana followed by bhadrasana , lalitdsana, rdjahldsana and virdsana. In the Pagan 

period the most popular was dhyandsana, then bhadrasana . lalitdsana and lastly parvankasana. 
It was quite evident that bhadrasana was not as scarce in Burmaasmost people seemed to have 


/ 
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believed. Here a word of caution is necessary. The standing Buddhas are not exactly 
in the Slidhasana (stepping left) or in the pratydlidhasana (stepping right). The Buddha 
stands either straight or slightly bent in a graceful tribhariga. ? 

The thrones are of four types, viz. Padmasana (Lotus Throne) (VTB, 1, 2, VTB, II, 1, 14) 
Sinihasana (Lion Throne) (VTB, II, 8,75,76), Vajrasana (Diamond Throne) VTB, 1,67,75, 
VTB, II, 2,3) and a mixed one of Padmasana and Vajrasana. What U Mya calls Pro,pallan 
or Khuinan : Khyui: pallan is perhaps the Vajrasana of many sides’"studded with precious 
gems and decorated with floral designs. A standing figure like Dipankara or the Buddha 
performing yamakd prdtiharya (the Great Mitacle at £ravasti)l also stands on the Padmasana. 
As a matter of fact the Buddha or Bodhisattva is supposed to be sitting directly on the lotus 
or lion as shown in Fugures 19 and 20 but the artists have stylized the scats so that the Totus 
or the lion appear only as a part of the decorative motif. 



Fig. 19 Padmasana 


The Padmasana was the most popular of the thrones in Pyu and Pagan times. 
But ihe Pagan Burman was more partial to the double throne — Padma-vajrasana 
(VTB, I, 6,Tl, VTB, II, 10, 11) then the Pyu. In Burma today, Vajrasana is used almost 
exclusivcly.lt will be very inteteresting toTnow when it started to gain popularity. For the 
periods under survey, Padnfdsana tops the list. 

Some tablets have many Buddhas sitting in the same posture. The number of figures ranges 
from three (VTB, I, 6,42) to one hundred (VTB,hi,4C) and even more (VTB, I, 109) Tablets 
depicting the Great Miracle at frSvasri (where mhny Buddhas arc shown sitting and standing 
in various mudrS) are common to the Pyu and Pagan periods while the tablets each having 
many sitting Buddhas belong exclusively to the latter. Wc find tablets with three, five, ten, 
twentyeight, thirty, fifty, eightysix (VTB, II, 57), one hundred and one hundred and two 
Buddhas. 


‘ 1. See W of B, p. 94, Ill. No. 30. 
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Fig. 20 ?:~l!idsana 

In performing the twin miracles (yamaka prutiharya), the Buddha is, shown repeating 
himself in many images reaching up to the heavens in order to confound the heretics. ‘ But 
the Burma tablets showing this, have only three (VTB, II, 28, 77; VTB, I, 63, 88, 104) or six* 
( VTB, II, 53, 54) Buddhas on each tablet. The tablet described by U Mya as the tablet of 
of the Palace scene ( VTB, II, 56) probably is another tablet of the miracle. A tablet with 
seventeen figures of the Buddha {VTB, I, 113) is perhaps another tablet of this category but 
we will deal with it later. According to George Cocdis, the Great Miracle is the most 
popular subject of the votive tablets of Thailand and the oldest specimen dates back to the 7th 
and 8th centuries A.D. 3 The Great Miracle tablets in .Burma scent to owe their origin to 
peoples living to the cast of Burma. The Cammadcvivarrisa written in the 15th century by 
Bodhiramsi says that as a result of the epidemic that broke out at Harihhunja in the 11th 
century some of its people took refuge at PeguT The Kalyanx inscriptions says that 
some Cambodian war captives were given quarters at Lakkhiyapura (near Dala). Therefore 
U Mya suggests that these tablets of the great miracle were either imported from Thailand or 
were made locally by people who had some connection with Thailand. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Thai influenced 
tablets have been found at Tadagale,? Rangoon {VTB, I. 88), Pegu (VTB, I, 89, 93, 94, 95), 
Kawgun,* Pha-an (VTB, I, 90, 91, 92), and Hmawza, Prome (VTB, II, 53, 54). 

1. See W of B. p. 93. III. No. 29; p. 94. III. No. 30 and Anil de Silva-Vigier: The Life of the 
Buddha. London, 1955, PI. 94. 

2. See SSTACP. I. 174. PI. II top right and R. C. Temple: Notes on Antiquities in Rdmihhadesa, 
Iiomday, Education Society s Steam Press, 1894, PI. XVI, top night. 

3. SSTACP, I, p. 15ft 

4. VTB. I,p. 62 

5. The Kalydni Inscription, Ed. bv Taw Sein Ko, Rangoon. < '■ vrrnmcnt Printing, 1892, p. 57 (Reverse 

face of the first stone); Ed. by Lu Pc Win, Rangoon. Mi nion Culture, 1958, p.57; Ep. Birm., 

Ill, i, 196-7, and JBRS, XII, i, 39-45 (''Cambodian 1 1 .. 

6. VTB. I. p. 62 

7. Sec SSTACP. I, p. 177, PI. Vb for a : tel of Thailand similar to utc Tadagalc tablet 

8. See R.C.T.: NAR, np 34-5, PI. XV. XVI. 
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We find six tablets' giving the major scenes from the Buddha's life. All these 
tablets are from the 11th to 14th century' Tf is amazing that no such tablets have yet 
been found among the Pyu : perhaps the subject was not popular then. Atthamahathdna 
—the eight major scenes, according to the tablet of Maha Salini (VTB, I, 13) who 
was probably a contemporary of Aniruddha 2 are : 


, The Great Decease 


The Subjugation of Naltigiri 


The First Sermon 


The Descent from Tavaiimsa 


The Great Miracle 


The Enlightenment 


The Honey Rice 


The Nativity 


The enlightenment scene is usually in the centre. The Buddha looking straight ahead sits 
in bhumisparia mudra and dhyanasana on a double throne with a smile on his lips. A 
iikhara rises above him. The whole is an exquisite piece of work. A similar tablet of 
/'inartdd ( VTB, I, 45) has three points of note. The craftsmanship equals that of Sdlini's 
tablet and therefore it possibly belongs to Aniruddha' s time. But in place of the famous 
stanza vedharma . which usually appears ip old Nagari is a line in the Mon-Burmese 
script of Thiluih Man's time mentioning that the donor was an officer ( kalan ) known as 
Puwc. On the reverse, is another line in the script of Cantu |'j time (1113-762) which says 
that the donor is Mahaihera Ananda. A possible explanation is that Ananda of CansQ's 
time used the mould belonging to Puwa of Thiluin Mans reign (1084-1113) who had 
changed the name written on the mould originally made during the time of Aniruddha 
(71044-777). A tablet ( VTB, I. 50) of nine scenes probably from Shah tut Pagoda, west of 
Somingyi on the south of Myinkaba gives the following scenes : 


The Great Decease 


The Descent from Tavaiimsa 

J 

The Subjugation of 

The 

i.nlightenment 

The First Sermon 

1 

The Great Miracle 

The Milk Rice 

The Nativity 

1 

T l - ’ y Rice 


1. VTB, I. I. .45.* ? 1,77 and 113 . 

2, This suppt • based on the fact that the yedharmd stanza of this tablet and those of Aniruddha 'i 

are in e t. VTB, I, p. 17 
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The yedhorma inscription at the base is in Ndgari of the 12th century script. Another tablet 
(VTB, I, 51) of eight scenes from an unspecified place in Pagan has a different arrangement. 
The bottom left shows Maya’s dream. Maya is sitting in bhadrasana holding a ball-like thing 
in her hand while the white elephant tries to enter her womb. The nativity is at the bottom 
right. Between the two scenes are six lines in Mon (illegible except for a few words in the 
style of the 12th century). In the second row are the first sermon, enlightenment and great 
miracle scenes. Above these are the subjugation of Nalagiri and the descent from Tdvatinisa. 
On the top is the recumbent Buddha under a spreading umbrella and surrounded by a group 
of mourning disciples. 


The Great Decease 


The Subjugation of Nalagiri 


The Enli 

The First Sermon 


The Dream of Maya 


The Descent from Taratimsa 


ghtenment 


The Great Miracle 


The Nativity 


Another tablet (VTB, I, 77) of eight major scenes comes from Basscin. It has an inscription 
in Mon of the 14th century script saying that the image was made by a great minister. The 
arrangement of scenes arc similar to that of Sdlini' s tablet. The last one (VTB, I, 113) to be 
described in this category has seventeen Buddhas — one recumbent, four sitting bhadrasana, 
five standing and seven silting dhyandsana. As the tablet is badly preserved we cannot see 
the details clearly. The top figure is the Mahdparinirvdna. Perhaps it is similar to the 
sandstone relief from Sarnatht (5th century A.D.) whidh has: 

The Great Decease 


The First Sermon 


The Gcat Miracle 
One Sitting and 
Five Standing Buddhas 1 2 


Mara’s Attack 
and 

The Enlightenment 


The First Bath 
and 

The Nativity 


The Great Miracle 
One Sitting and 
Five Standing Buddhas 


Another sandstone relief from Sarnath* has eight sitting and six standing figures of the 
Buddha depicting the scene of the Great Miracle at fsravastl. U Mya says that up till now 
no other such tablet has ever been discovered in Burma. 


1. See tVof B, p, 28, III. No. 3 and 1. of B. PI. 95 

2. W of B, p. 94, III. No. 30 and L of B, PL 94 
77. UP-Q 144 . man .at s ir 
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Although 1 have mentioned above that the P> t did not produce tablets of eight major 
scenes, they did produce tablets depicting one sce-e alone on each tablet. But so far only 
tablets of the great miracle ( VTB , II, 28, 53, 54. 56iri -hemming of the wheel ofLaw(PTfl, 
II, 55, 77) have been discovered. The Hmawza tablet of the miracle (VTB, II, 53) is very 
similar to the one which R. C. Temple reported had bee-, discovered at Amherst 1 and to ano¬ 
ther tablet of Khao Ok Dalu, Badalung, mentioned by G Coedes in his paper on the votive 
tablets of Thailand.2 U Mya therefore suggests that etra and Dvardvat i must have 
had some intercourse in the period from the 5th to the ~th century A.D. The tablet showing the 
first sermon ( VTB, 11,55) has the Buddha in the mudra and dhyanasana. The sun 

aiul moon shines af his head level and he is flanked by 5-e disciples on the left and five deva on 
the right. There is a wheel immediately below the padmd'^na (Lotus Throne). The bottom 
row has deer and flowers. In the 5th century sculpture of Sirnath showing the same scene, 3 
the Hmliliia sits in dharmacakra mudra and dhydndic .:-c ^ v e halo has an elaborately curved 
floral design. Two flying deva guard the top left and r ev. comers. A pair of vyala and 
nuha.-a are seen on both sides of the Buddha. On the pedestal is carved the side view of 
the diuuuuacakra which is flanked by three disciples on the right and two disciples, 
one la-1, and a child on the left. They are all in rtamaskdra mudra. The disciples, 
arc the paheavaggiya but we do not know who the lady and child arc and why they 
appear there. The Pyu tablet has five disciples and five deva and the front view of the 
dharmacakra together with deer and flowers which the Simath statue omits. The dharma¬ 
cakra carved on stone in the 1st century B.C. on the middic architrave. West Gate, Stupa 1,4 
Sarnath, has 32 spokes whereas the wheel of the Pyu tablet has only the four major ones. 

In about.a fifth of the 160 tablets under survey.-*e find the figure of the Buddha or 
Bodhisattava flanked by tfravaka (disciples) (VTB, I. 49.66,108; VTB, II, 1,58,81) Sakli 
(consort) ( VTB, II, 19,28) or ddyaka (devotee) (l TB. II. 8). But in the Pagan period we 
find only two varieties, i.e. the Buddha flanked by Catena (VTB, I, 49,66,108) and by a 
Bodhisauva (VTB, I. 6,10,42,105,106). 

Here one would certainly notice the presence of the Mahaydna deities such as Maitreya, 
Avalokitesvara, Tard and Saravati. This is undeniable proof that Mahaydna and Hinayana 
Buddhism had devotees in both the Pyu and Pagan periods and it is interesting to note that 
King Aniruddha himself and Trilokavatanisakd (Queen of Thiluih Man) left votive tablets of 
the Buddha flanked by Avalokitesvara and Maitreya (VTB, I, 6, 10, 105, 106 by Aniruddha 
and 42 by Triloka). In passing it must be mentioned here that there arc also tablets where 
Avalokitesvara (VTB, II, 29, 34, 40; VTB, I, 2, 69) or Tara (VTB, II, 24) appears as the central 
figure. 5 

As part of the decoration around the central figure of the tablet, there arc stupas of 
various shapes. The number varies from one to fifty twe >(VTB, 1,111). It seems that this kind of 


t. R.C71 MAR. PI. XVI, top right 
2. SSI ACr. I. 174. PI. II. top right 
J. Wof B, p.83, III. No. 10 and L ofB, PI. 83 
4 W o! n. p. 8.7, III. No. 9 

5. U Mya suggests that the figure on the tablet found at Mpaunglin village, Minbu (VTB, I, 69, p. 52) Is 
Jiitnlmlu and one of the flanking figures on the tablets from a mound south of Ngashinkan at Mahtaw 
village near llir.uw/a, Prome (VTB, II, 19, p. 18) is Havagrtva. See B.B.: IBI, pp. 237-8 and Figs. 
! 7.' -9 on pp. 2W.-8 for Jombala and p. 165 and figs. 128-9 on pp. 266-7 for Hayagrivo. 
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decoration became more popular in the Pagan period. In one tablet or the 7th or 8th century 
(VTB, II, 44) we find the kalaia pot (which U Mya calls kra swat ui: - VTB, 1, p. 54) on 
each side of the Buddha and it is not unlikely that a certain type of stupa evolved from the 
kalaia pot. (Fig. 21) As we find steatite pots used as reli/quarics at Piprava in the Basti district 
of Uttar Pradesh, India (4th century B.C.) 1 and at Sanchi (2nd century B.C.),2 it is quite 
possible that the pot had been used as a model for building stupa. In another tablet of the 
6th or 7th century (VTB, II, 14), we find a relic casket set on the upraised elephant trunk 
holding a ' lotus on each side of the Buddha. This suggests that another type of 
stupas evolved from the relic caskets. (Fig 22) The Bawbawgyi pagoda at Hinawra, 

Prome, belongs to this casket type and it dates back to the 6th or 7th century A.D.3 

/ • 

/ k . 

The back part of the Buddha’s throne is the takai which includes various objects as 
part of the decoration. Generally it looks like a beautiful pediment under which the 
Buddha sits sometimes alone or sometimes with two disciples or devotees. Various objects 
of decoration include balls, banners, bead, Bodhi trees, crowns, dancing figures, deer, 
elephants, floral designs, gamum (species of Kacmpfcria), halo, hamsa, kalasa pot, khyayar. 
(kind of Mimusops), kirttimukha , rnakara, offesings on trays, iikhara, sun and moon, 
swastika, umbrellas, utpala (blue lotus), vyala and wheels. We find that balls, dancing 
figures, makara, sun and moon, vyala and wheels were used only by the Pyu. Wc do not 
find them in the Pagan period. On the other hand, things like hamsa and sikliara were 
introduced during the Pagan period. The banners, beads, bodhi trees and umbrellas became 
more popular during this later period. As a matter of fact the introduction of the iikhara 
in the Pagan period changed the entire look of the tablet—leaving no room for the vyala and 
makara / It is a pity that the use of such beatiful figures was discontinued. Although they 





I. WofB, p. 127, III. No. 9 

_2_ Wjrf.B, p.138. 111. No. 27 

3. VTB. II, p. 21 

.! .U4i See the stone sculpture of the Fist Sermon, Samath, 5th century A.D. (IV of B, p. 83, III. No. 10; 
5. Fig. 21 a (VTB, II, 44), b ( VTB, 11,44), c (VTB, I, 75, VTB. II. 36. 38, 51). U {VTB. II. 22) 


















Fig. 23 Animals used as part of the decoration (a. from Sdrnath', 5th century A.D., 

b. from a Hmawza tablet 2 , 7th-10th century A.D., c. from the Konarka Temple?, 

c. 1250 and d. from a wall painting at the Nandamnna pagoda*, Pagan, c. 1280 


1. WofB, p. 83. III. No. 10 

2. VTB, 11,12 

3. Gaja-Vidala, Arabinda Chattcrjce, Kon&rka At A Glance, Calcutta, 1959, p. 23 

4. From the copies of wall paintings at the Archaeological Survey, Burma. 
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The donors ot Awe vataXevs vised vo wive Vheir names eivYiev ot\ vYe obverse be\ovi Vhe ^ 
Buddha's throne or on the reverse of the tablet and these names happen to be those of kings, 1 11 
queens, monks and common people. We now have a considerable number of these new 
names to be added to the early history of Burma. The urn inscriptions of Hmawzal have 
such names as Suriyavikrama, Harivikrama and Si havikrama who were supposed to be kings 
of Sriksetra in the 7th century A.D. The silver reliquary! has the name of Sri Prabhuvarman 
and Sri Prabhudevi. From another inscription on the four sides of a stone image! we have 
the names of Guhadipa, Jayacandravarman and Harivikrama* who probably were the contem¬ 
porary rulers of Vishnu City (near Taungdwingyi) and Sriksetra respectively. An inscription 
from Hanlin mentions Tda:ba: Vikhno Sriku and Mahadevi Sri Jandra which U Mya 
suggests, are probably Vishnu Sri Gupta and Mahadevi Sri_ Candra.i Thus kings having 
Vikrama, \armana and Gupta as part of. their names must have ruled in the three Pyu centres 
of Hmawza, Peikthanomyo and Hanlin respectively during the period from the 7th to 9th 
centuries: Other new names are Ba; C arkeG (Lord Carke). Ba Tra C/,7 Sri Ba: Choi, Ba : 
Sga:9 Ba\ Ra:, 10 Bd_Dd:,iO and Ba DehiA* On the reverse of another tablet is the name 
which according to U Mya might be read as isrl Nalandaya.U If that is the correct reading he 
suggests that it might mean some sort of link between Nalanda and Sriksetra. 

The tablets of the Pagan period have inscriptions mentioning such names as Anirudilha ,s 
(King? 1044-777), Anantajayabikrami* ( Sampyan), A nan Ja 19 (Thera), / Taimila *®, Ha Goh* 7, 
Ha Chum,It Ha Pay Pwam, ie Cipe 20 (Chief Queen), Ce Thoy No, 3 * Candumahtt (TSampyan), 


1. PI. 354c, a, b 

2. VTB, II. 1 

3. ASl, 1927-8, pp. 128 & 145, PI. LIV g, h 

4. BRSFAP, II, 311 

5. VTB, Ii; p. 9 

6. VTB, II, 17 »• 

7. VTB, II. 60a 

8. VTB, II, 60b 

9. VTB, II, 60d 

10. PTfl. II, 61a 

11. VTB, II, 62 

12. VTB. II, 85b 

13. VTB, I, 1,3,5,7,6,9,10,11,12,68,71 

14. VTB, I, 78 

15. VTB, I. 45c, p. 41 

16. VTB, I, 98, p. 66 

17. VTB, I. 70 

18.. VTB, I. 98. p. 66 

19. VTB, I, 71 

20. VTB, 1, 32,34,35 

21. VTB; 1,97 

22. VTB, l, 22 (PI. 606 t w) 
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Tiras , 1 Trdyyd” (Sampyad), Tribhuvanddityadhammaraja 5 (King Thiluin Mad 1084-1113). 
Tribhuvanddityapavaradhammardja* (King Cafisi II, 1174-1211), Tribhuvanadilyavaradham- 
mardja 5 (King Cahsii I, ! 113-762), Triyd 9 ( Sampyad), Trilokavatamsakdmahddevil 
(Chief Que:n of Thiluin Mad), Divdcariyena* (Thera), Dhammardjipandita 9 {Thera), Pi '0 
(Kalan),Puwa x > ( Kalan),Pinti x2 (Sampyad),Pwod 1 3 {Kalan),Bahd no 1 4 (Sampyad),May Khray , 1 5 
May Pti, l 6 Muggaliputta 1 ! {Thera), Moh Uiri 1 8, A/o/i Keh Soau l 9, Mod Khat 20 Torra 21 
(Sampyan), Ydsohddharahll, Yikh\ 2i , Lad Yan Len 2A , Vajrabharartadeva 2S (?King 71077-84), 
Visannardc 29 (Sampyan), Sudhammahll (Thera), Sumedha a# (Tliera) and Sri Mahd Salini a# 
(? Queen). Among these names, Aniruddha was King of Arimaddanapura in the 11th century. 
Cipe of the same period claimed to be the Chief Queen (Mahesi). Perhaps she was 
Aniruddha'% queen. Sr? Mahd Salini probably was of the royal family of Aniruddha 
as the prefixes Sr/ Mahd to her name suggest. Divacariyena and Suddhammah were 
the names of two senior monks of that time. As officers or ministers of 
Aniruddha there were Sampyan Candumdh, Sampyad Bahano, Sampyan Trayya, 
Sampyan Yassa, Sampyan Visannarac and Kalan Na God. The next King was 
Vajrdbharana (? 1077-84) followed by Tribhuvanddityadhammardja who reigned as King of 
Pagan from 1084 to 1113. Trilokdvatamsakd was his Chief Queen. Sampyan Anantajaya- 
bhikram and Sampyan Yi Khi were his governors for Tavoy. Junior ministers were Kalan 
Puwa and Kalan Pwon. The notable thera of the reign were Muggaliputta and Sumedha. 
Trlbhuvanadityavaradhammardja ruled from 1113 to 7 1162 and Sampyan Pintu and Sampyad 


1. VTB, I, p. 65 

2. VTB, I, 17 

3. VTB, I, 40,41,78 (PI. 364a«) 

4. VTB, l, 46 (PI. 10aA.D. 1190) 

3. VTB, I, 43 (PI. 1 ' •.!», PI. 2<>, PI. 568b) 

6. VTB, I, 44 

7. VTB, I, 42 (PI. 364a*) 

8. VTB, I, 15b 

9. VTB, I. 47 (PI. 10a*. A.D. 1190) 

10. VTB, 1,75 

11. VTB, I, 45b 

12. VTB, I, p. 33 

13. VTB, 1, p. 58 

14. VTB, I, 30 

15. VTB, I, 70 

16. VTB, I, 98. p. 67 

17. VTB, I, 48. 49 (PI. 364a2S) 

18. VTB, I, p. 70 

19. VTB, I, 53 

20. VTB, I, 71 

21. VTB, I. 14ab, 20, 799 

22. VTB, I. 27 (PI. 606 «x) 

23. VTB, I. p. 60 

24. VTB, I, 98, p. 66 

25. VTB, 1, 36,37,38,39 

26. VTB. I, 19,23,24,25,26 (PI. 606 abijklmnopqmv) 

27. VTB, I, 28 

28. VTB, I. 61 (PI. 365a2*-«) 

29. VTB, I, p. 13 
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Triya were his ministers. Ananda was the noted thera of the reign. Tribhuvanadityapavara- 
dhammaraja became king in 1174 and ruled until 1211- D ham mar ajapandita was probably 
the King's Preceptor. Kalan Pi served in his reign. These are almost all the names that we 
can get out of thejnscriptions on the tablets under surve> and the names of queens and 
ministers of Aniruddha 's time are quite new to us Yassa, the minister of Aniruddha 
described himself as Danapat i S>ri Rajavallabh a Yasa r.dma (in the old Nagari script) and 
Samben Man Yassa nama rajavallabhena danapati (in the okl Mon-Burmese script) 1 which 
means that the dono r is Sampyan Man Yassa, an intimate of the king. In addition to this, a 
Pali i nscription written in a revere form in the Mon-Burmese script on the obverse reads: 

Imam Buddhabimbam Samben Man Yassa r.amj rjja*allabhena danapati sabbanu- 
tahana varam pathantena katam sade vako loko 1-ctati. 2 

Desiping Buddhahood, the king's favo urite. k.-,o»r. by the name of Sampyan Man 
Yassa, made this image of the Buddha with the thought “May the world including 
the deva know this.’’ 

Here U M4yirefers to an inscription from Saw Hla Wur, (Pagan Museum Stone No.44)3 
dated A.P. 1236 where Asaw at, minister of Natonmyd »1211-?31) was mentioned by fts 
widow as: 

amacco rajavallabho ... aklwam wan so man amax te < 

The minister was an intim ate of the king. 

This is an important point with regard to Burmes e political thought and practice. To be one 
of the King’s intimates seem to be an attribute of a good administrative officer. Perhaps these 
intimates of the King became al&aiLixan i.c. privy councillors in later times. 

There are also manyjablcts in Burma which had nothing to do with the Religion. 
Most of them were found at Hmawza, Prome ( VTB, II, 7, 31, 32, 41, 42, 65, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 70, 71) and at Kyo ntu, Wa w Township, Pegu District ( VTB, I, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85). 
They were probably part of the decor ative motif of the wails which surround the religious 
buildings and they contain many beautiful floral designs and interesting fighting or hunting 
scenes. Although most of the tablets discussed in U Mya’s book belong to a period from 
tfie 7th to 12th century, he also includes one tablet (VTB, I, 86) found in the relic 
chamber of the Botataung Pagoda, Rangoon, which has an incription in one of the Brahml 
script of the Buddliaghosa Dhammapala period (5th century A,D.), S four tablets from Scmeikshc 
(Thazi), Binji Cave (Thaton), Shwezayan (Thaton) and an unknown place (VTB, I, 72, 75, 
76 and 108) which are of the 13th century, one tablet (VTB, I, 73) also fromSameikshe (Thazi) 
of the 14th century and two tablets from the Htupayon (Sagaing) and Akyab (Arakan) of th. 


1. VTB, I, p. 17 It is on tbe border of tablet 

2. VTB, 1, p. 18 

3. PI. 96; I.ist ?3.s», 5/P.<G.H.L. Sc P.M.T.) 49; SIP (E.M.) 95; VB, I. 195-6 

4. PI. 962,* yru. !, p. 18 

5. A. I ’taihnm: r h” Wonder that was India, London, 1954, p. 266 
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15th century {VTB, I, 74, 96). He also includes in the illustrations, one jablet that looks 
like a product of some Chinese workmans hip ( VTB, I, 33) and another tablet made of iron 
{VTB, I, 106) found at Myinkaba, Pagan. 

With regard to the script U Mya observes that the Nagari letters of the Pyu tablets 
were quite different from those written on the tablets of Pagan* and that the writing on 
Aniruddha' s5 {VTB, 1,9) and Yassa's tablets {VTB, I, 14b) were of the earliest known writings 
in the Mqn-Burtp£se_script.6 The names of fruits and vegetables written on the reverse of 
the tablets? {VTB, I, 53) found at a hillock in Maung Chit Sa’s field to the east of the Ananda 
Pagoda, Pagan give us some of the earliest examples of written Burmese. The donors of these 
tablets are Anahda Thera, Mon Keh Soau, etc. and the tablets belong either to the reign of 
Ca hsu I (1113-F SI) or Consul} (1174-1211).5 From these tablets U Mya gets the names of 
52 kinds of fruit, etc.' They are ip mhuyl (? Lagerslroemia Flos reginae, modern pyahma, 
Embrella robusta), iirec 8 {Aegle marmelus), un wat 9 (coconut), ohmahiw 10 {Clitoria ternatea), 
katiw 1 1 (? musk ),kulqpay 12 {Cicer arietinum), kampon 15 (soap acacia), kankhyow.M klehphu - 
rum 15 (the white gourd-melon, Benincasa cerifera), klimyah, 16 fc//fl7 (? Coix la chrymae 
jobis), JcraW {Nymphaea), krakkrdnW (a kind of coffeewort), kra, klu*0 (? the 
chebula tree, Terminalia ehebula), kramrahll (sugar cane juice), kwam si 22 
(areca-nuts), khirhapwan 2i {Acanthus illicifolius), hhakpyow 2 * (banana),car/vv 55 (a kind of 
medicinal herb), cimunak 29 {TNigella saliva), cimukrill (?gingerwort),c/»/p/m/i28 > c/wn 28 (husked 


t. VTB, I, p. 24 and VTB, II, p. 24 

2. See also PI. 568a. 

3. VTB, I, pp. 14 and 19 

4. PI. 604, PI. 605; BRSPAP, II, 352-61 

5. VTB, I, p. 41 

6. VTB, I, pp. 43-5 ; PI. 604, PI. 605 together give only 35 names. 

7. VTB, I, p. 44, n. 21. PI. 604j 

8. 66, PI. 386 2 ® 

9. 64, PI. 605b 

10. 13, PI. 604p 

11. 6,45, 58. PI. 6041 

12. 25, PI. 6051 

13. 2 

14. 59, 62 

15. 54, PI. 604g 

16. 60 

17. 50, 51 

18. 1. 22, PI. 605o 

19. 37. PI. 604e 

20. 40 

’ 21. 35, PI. 605a 

22. 7, PI. 604d 

23. 56, 57, PI. 604o 

24. 14 

25. 33, PI. 604r 

26. 29 

27. 65, PI. 604n 

28. 68, PI. 604k 

29. 4 

24 V.P.Q.I^-l Q 00-^3.i }<8 . 
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rice), chaps^a 1 (Pandanus furcatus), fihiwpdn, 2 talent (pomegranate), tisi* (? Diospyros 

Burmanica), taneiku * (sandalwood, santalum album), tan cu lydn,t thanryakl 
(palmyra jaggery), nham * (sesamum), panpuy* (Careya arborea), pdy kri i0 (Dolichox 
lablab va/.Hgnosus), pay lwarn 11 (Vigna Catjang) pyd noy i2 (? nwegyo, Thunbergia 
laurifalia), plmlu'S (the cardamom plant), phitkhyan M (Piper cubeba), bhittikiyi s 
(? pit taka, the papaya, Carica papaya), mathunsara 1 * (? grape), munhan 1 7 (black 
mustard. Braisica nigra), miiriw pwah 18 (? the mudar plant), yasakleh 19 (Sesbania avgyptiaca), 
ranmd'O (Chickrussia tabularic, Chittagong wood), rdyriw 2 1 (Morinda citrifolia or anguslifolia), 
rhokpwQn 22 (citrus blossom), laklhut 21 (? Wrightia tomenlosa ), stiniwkhuy 2 * (kamkaw, 
Mesua ironwood), sikliwatt (cucumber, Cucumis satiws), si,I wot a# (Fiscus hispida), siryak 27 
(mango), secchi 2 * (sacchim, the Terminalia belerica myrobalan) and hinkiw29 (asafoetida 
or ? the papaya as the Tavoyans call it). From other epigraphic sources we can add thirteen 
more, viz. khapon (Strycbnos), khefi (? ginger), camka(Michelia champaca, champac), punhak 
(Calopylluin), piy (corypha palm), mahkfoii (the tamarind), mun (? pinnai, Artocarpus 
inicgrifolia, the Jack fruit tree), mhanrwah, sipriy (the Rose apple tree), siphon (the 
sycamore-fig), situy (Karen potato), sanpoh and sampard (the lime).?0 Thus we have about 
65 names of fruits, flower, trees, plants, climbers, etc. belonging to the 12th century Pagan. 


1. VTB. I. p. 44. n. 27, PI. 605f 

2. Jo, H 605h 

3. 39. 53. PI. 605q 

4. 61 
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6. 46 

7. 9, PI. 605c 

8. 20, PI. 604c 

9. II. 12. 15, PI. 605e 

10. 32, PI. 605j 

11. 31, PI. 605k 

12. 49 

13. 5. 18. 38 

14. 28,43.44 

15. 63 

16. 42, PI. 604 m 

17. 17. PI. 605 i 

18. 3 

19. 19. 26. PI. 605 m 

20. 23. PI. 605 d 

21. 30, PI. 604. b 

22. 47, 48, PI. 605 m 

23. 8. PI. 605 g 

24. 55. PI. 604 q 

25. 24. 34, PI. 604 f. h 

26. 52. PI. 605 r 

27. 16. PI. 604 i 

28. 67 
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There are six kinds of prayers written on these tablets . They are: 

1 . 

x\ ' 

2 . 

3. A prayer to become the foremost person in both the worlds of man and dera 
before nirvana is attained finally. 8 


A simple prayer for just the boon of of nirv&na, prayed by Aniruddha ,\ Vajrabha- 
rana 2 Trilokavatamsakd 1 Dhammarajapan4ita,4 Ce Thoy Noj Tirasfi and Lan Yin 

A prayer wishing to be freed from all miseries.8 


4. A prayer by two Governors of Tavoy viz. Anantajayabhiktdn\ 0 and H Ato !l 
who wanted to become irdvaka when their lord the king (Thiluin Man) becomes 
the Buddha. 

5. A prayer to attain nirvana when Maitreya becomes the Buddha, prayed by 
Aniruddha 1 2 and Bahano . 11 

6. A prayer for Buddhahood prayed by Yassa,'* Visannardc, 15 Y asohddharah .,*• 

Tribhavanddityadhammardja 17 (Thiluin Man), Tribbuvanadilyavaradhammaraja. *• 

(Cahsu I), Triyd , 18 Puwa 20 Ananda, 21 Sumedha 22 and Pi. 2 5 

/N 

This shows that only the most ambitious prayed for Buddhahood and it is interesting to note 
that Aniruddha and VajrSbharana are not in that jyoup. Aniruddha only mentioned that he 
wished for nirvana when he meets Maitreya, the next Buddha. So it seems that among the 


Pagan kings it was Thiluin Man - an interloper, whose regnal title was Tribhavanadityadham- 


mardja was the first to pray for Buddhahood. 

any. 

■;> hi v 
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The presence of either the Buddha or the Bodhisattva and his 5>aktl as central figures 
in some votive tablets show us that both the Mahdydna and Hinaydna Buddhisms had 
devotees among both the rulers and the ruled. The use of Brahmi and Nagari scripts, is 
evidence of Burma’s cultural affinity with India. There may have been links between 
£riksetra and Salanda and China. This intercourse probably explains the presence of 
northern Buddhism in Burma. 4n workmanship the Pyu tablets are definitely finer than the 
Pagan ones. Tablets of the latter half of the Pagan period are of better craftsman than those 
oTthe earlier half, but they still fall.short of the Pyu standard. In depicting the Buddha, the 
Pyu used many mudra (hand posittons) and dsana (feet positions) while the people of Pagan 
mostly used the bhiimiiparia mudra and dhydnasana. The bhadrasana was quite popular and 
not as scarce as previously assumed. The padmasana wanhe most common throne. A 
close study of the stupas used in the decorations around the Buddha on the tablets give us 
a fairly complete picture of how the stupas had evolved from the kalaia pot and relic caskets. 
In the decorative motifs, the disappearance of th evyala and makara is a sad thing though it is 
in some ways compensated by the introduction of the ham sa and iikhara. We find in the list 
of donors kings, ministers of Aniruddha and Thiluin Man, and a queen who claims to be the 
chief among queens (mahesi). All this information is new to history. We have a list of 
fruits and flowers which give us an idea of the flora and fauna of the day. 
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I Epigraphy 

BURMA is richly endowed with inscriptions. In this respect it is the richest country in 
Southeast Asia, but “this richness applies only to number and not to age” as or.i> a few 
inscriptions antedating the 11th century have been discovered. Sriktetra yielded a stone 
fragment containing an extract from Vibhahga, gold-leaf Pali manuscripts, and •live-ura- 
inscriptions” in Pyu, all of which could be dated to the 8th century or earlier Seven Sanskrit 
inscriptions were found in Arakan and they belong to the 6th-8th century . 1 This is about ail 
that is known the prior to period A.D. 1044-1287. In our period the earisest inscnpuoas yet 
discovered are the seals of Aniruddha. They are all on terra-cotta votive tablets ar.d rear the 
name of Aniruddha in Sanskrit or Pali (Anuruddha in the latter case>. Their fir.d spots range 
from Mongmit in the north to Tcnasserim in the south. : After these we have the Mon inscrip¬ 
tions of Tliilui/} Man (A.D. 1084-1113) which have been edited by C.O. Blagden 1 3 and 
published in the Ep'graphia Birmanica. The Ananda Temple built by the same king has 
hundreds of glazed plaques depicting scenes from the Jataka with Mon legends. As a matter 
of fact Mon language was almost exclusively used for inscriptions of the early part of our 
period. There arc also many votive tablets 4 5 6 , bearing the names of some fruits and trees, 
found in Taungbi village, east of Ananda, Pagan. Judging by the script and spelling, they 
are considered to be the earliest writings in Burmese. Probably they belong to the early 
12th century when Burmans started writing their own language. The presence of inscriptions 
written in Pali, Mon and even Pyu in the early 12th century suggests that the art of writing 
among the Burmans was still in its infancy so that scribes in other languages than the 
Burmese were easily procurable. But from A.D. 1174 onwards Burmese alone became the 
language of the inscriptions with the exception of a few lines of Pali prayer added in some 
cases. The Tatkalc Pagoda Inscriptions (A.D. 1192) gives us a fairly good example 
of the script, spelling and style of old Burmese. The script shows some affinity with .the 
scripts of South India and has a surprisingly close rcscmblence to the old Brdhmi script in 
many of its characters.<> Some scholars arc of the opinion that the Burmans got their art 
of writing from the Mon who borrowed it from Pallava (Conjeveram). 7 

During the latter half of the Pagan dynasty, lithic inscriptions became more numerous' 
Ip addition to these, there were also ‘‘ink inscriptions” written on the walls of the hollow- 
pagodas. some of which arc duplicates of the stone inscriptions. Wc have the greatest 


1. E.H. Johnston: "Some Sanskrit Inscriptions of Arakan", BSOAS , XI, ii, 357-85; D.C. Sircar: “Inscrip¬ 
tions of Chandras of Arakan", Epi. hid., XXXII, i, 103-9: ASD, 1919, p. 56. 1921, App. G No. 13, 
1956-7. pp.'17-21, 1958-9, pp. 24-7 

2. Sec Map IV 

3. Inscriptions I to XI of Ep. Birm. 

4. PI. 604. PI. 605, PI. 606; VTB. I Si II. See Appendix II 

5. PI. 12 

6. Tha Myat: A History of the Mon-Burmese Alphabet (in Burmese) Rangoon. 1955-6, pp. 8-9 

7. ASB., 1919, pp. 19-20; Mya : Old Burmese Alphabet - A Preliminary Study (in Burmese) Rangoon 
_Govt. Printing, 1961. 
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difficulty in deciphering those engraved on Webu (nuca-schist) stones which were used more 
frequently in the later period. These are soft stones which cannot withstand the weathering 
effect of long exposure. This defect was also an asset as its very softness made it a suitable 
material for the engraving of floral designs with which the 13th century Burman decorated 
the borders of his inscriptions. 

At first rubbings were taken by inking the stone itself and pressing down paper on it. 
Thus a negative copy of the inscription was made. Therefore the rubbing had to be read 
through a mirror. This method was improved later: thus a positive copy was obtained. 

King Bodaw paya issued an order on 24 July 1793 to make a collection of all available 
lithic inscriptions because he wished to know the amount of land ded icated to the Religion. 1 
He wanted to know the extent of cultivable land in his kingdom which did not yield reven ue. 
Inscription stones were transferred to his capital w here they were copied in extenso(chari.thui:) 
or summarised ( capthui :). But this was not done scientifically. It is fortunate that the search 
for stones was not thorough and thus “the stones left in situ far exceed in number those 
collected”. Only the smaller stones were removed probably because of transport difficulties. 
The presence of many fragments at Amarapura suggests that a considerable number of stones 
were broken in transit. Ora l histo ry says that “accidents” during transportation destroyed 
some big stones because worke rs employed in their removal did not relish heavy loads. 
Nevertheless some six hundred stones reached the capital. The king commissioned 
a few scholars to study them. Among them Twan. san: Maha Cansu was the most notable. 
It seemsTTTCrrfhese scholars did not really attempt to read Mon. Pyu and old Burmgsc 
inscriptions correctly. Thus some errors in names and dates went into the chronicle they 
compiled. In about 1790 Twanisafr. produced the Rajawansac at the king’s request. 
Although UKala (early 18th. century) had incorporated a few inscriptions in his RSj a- 
wahkri: before this Twan.san: was the first to use epigraphi c material as a histor ical source. 
When King B agyidaw appointed a committee in 1829 to compile a chronicle of the Burmese 
kings, the committee was aware of the desirability of using inscriptions and it occasionally 
mentioned discrepencies in dates or details between the old chronicles and some inscriptions 

but they had not the time, the means, or*(I am afraid) the courage to collect all 
the inscriptions, to perfect readings and interpretations, and then demolish the 
jerry-built structure of the chronicles which they had helped to set up. 2 

After the British annexation of Lowe r Burma, in 1891 Dr Emil Forchhammer was 
appointed Governmen t Archaeo logist and he started collecting, this" time, the rubbings of 
inscriptions. As mentioned above, these first rubbings were in negative and therefore had 
to be read through a mirror. Perhaps this difficult method is accountable for many omissions 
and mistakes made in the trans cription of these first rubbings. Another serious mistake was 
the modernisation of the spellings in some cases in the process of the transcription. 
Dr E. Forchhammer died in 1890 and Taw Sejn Ko his successor published the following 
“six enormous volumes of the elephant size, numbering altogether 2,802 pages”. 


1. Kun.bhoii chak, Mandalay, 1905, p. 662 

2. JBRS, XXXII, 1, 82 
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1. The Inscriptions of Pagan, Pinya and Ara, (1892) 

2 & 3. The Inscriptions cop id from the stones collected by Kmg Bodawpaya and 
placed near the Arafchn Pagoda, 2 volumes, (1897) 

4 & 5. The Inscriptions collected in Upper Burma, 2 volumes, (1900 A 1903) 

„ 6. The Original Inscriptions collected by King Bodawpaya and mam jmnced near 

the Patodawgyi Pagoda, Amarapura, (1913) 

These six volume contain about halT of the ins riptiorj hitherto discovered. A ros&z tr**sia- 
tion of volume one by U Tun Nyein appeared in 1899. As the inscriptions were po o p ed geo¬ 
graphically in the above collection. Dr C. JDuroiselle, successor to Taw Sein Ko in 1919. gave 
a chronological list— A List of Inscriptions Found in Burma, in 1921 (after Taw Setn Ko : Index 
Inscriptionum Birmanicarum, 1, 1900). Old and middle Mon inscriptions were published ( »ni 
fascinate, transcription, translation and notes) in the series known as Eptgraphia Birmamcn 
between 1919 and 1936. Except for the Ananda plaques (Volume II by C. DuroiseOe) the 
entire work was done by Professor CO. Blagden—“A Sherlock Holmes in Epigraphy"* who 
also deciphered some Pyu inscriptions. 

After the end of the First Wo rld W ar, the University of Rangoon was founded and its 
Department of Oriental Studjes started to make an independent collection of the rubbings of 
inscriptions with a view to publishing collotype reproductions first and transcription with 
translation and notes on them later. Professors Pe Maung Tin and G.H. Luce were the 
leading personalities in the movement. Over a hundred new inscriptions were further disco¬ 
vered before the outbreak of the Second World War and their collection was said to be much 
better than tha^of the Department of the Archaeological Survey of Burma. As a result of their 
joint effort a transcription in Burmese of fifty four inscriptions of Pagan entitled Selections 
from theftfSkripttons of Pagan appeared in 1928. The rubbings in their collection are correlated 
with Duroiselle’s List wherever possible so that they could be linked with the six “elephant” 
volumes. tTj^y were arranged chronologically after a very severe selection so as to omit all 
copies (i.e. copies made from stones which are now untraceable) and the publishing of 
fascimiles started in 1933. Five volumes have been published so far. They are: 

I'J'll • 

Portfolio I Inscriptions of Burma, A.D. 1131-A.D. 1237 

Portfolio II Inscriptions of Burma, A.D. 1238-A.D. 1268 

Fortfolio III Inscriptions of Burma, A.D. 1269-A.D. 1300 and undated, doubt¬ 
fully dated and fragments believed to be of the period A.D. 1131- 

A.D. 1300 

Portfolio IV Inscriptions of Burma, A.D. 1301-A.D. 1340 and some more 
inscriptions prior to A.D. 1300 whose dates were determined only 
after the first three portfolios were sent to press. 

Portfolio V Inscriptions of Burma, A.D. 1341-A.D. 1365 

There are 610 plates in these five portfolios. Somcof these inscriptions belong to the 
post-Pagan period, and some are entirely useless as they are either too fragmentary or 
illegible. Therefore for the purpose of this thesis Professor G. H. Luce made me a selection 
of about five hundred for which I am extremely greatful. Owing to such faults as omissions. 
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careless readings and modernization of spelling, the use of the six “elephant” volumes is 
avoided as much as possible in this thesis. 

The Archaeological Survey and the Burma H.storical Commission (estb. 1955) are 
making rubbings of inscriptions and many new inscriptions were discovered by both. During 
the last few years some books on epigraphy were published. They are: 

% 

1. Mon Face of the Myaztdi Inscription, Ed. and tr. into Burmese by U Pe Maung 
Tin. Rangoon. .Shwe Thein Press, 139, 46th Street. 1955 

2. Mo* Inscription of Shwezigon, Ed. and tr. into Burmese by U Pe Maung Tin. 
Rangoon. 1956 
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Pyinnyananda Press. 85a, Inya Myine Road. 1956 
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< 4 

5. Shwedagon and Yadanazingycn Inscriptions in Mon, Ed. and tr. into Burmese by 
U Lu Pe Win. Rangoon. Shwe Thein Press. 1958 

6. Kalyani Inscription in Mon, Ed and tr. into Burmese by U Lu Pc Win. Rangoon. 
Shwe Thein Press. 1958 
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Rangoon. Democracy Press. 251-3, Bo Aung Gyaw Street, 

9. Selections from the Inscriptions of Pagan, by U E Maung. RangtfHbrRyJnnyananda 

Press. 1958 1 iWSo. 

10. Myazedi Inscription in Four Languages. Ld by U Tha Rangoon. 

Government Printing. 1960 151 T°" 

* ' 

11. U Mya : Votive Tablets of Burma. Parts 1 & II (in Burmese). Rangoon. University 
Press. I960 

Based on cpigraphic evidence some studies were made on the evolution of Burmese alphabet. 
As a result wc now have : 

1. IJ I ha Myat: A History of 'he Mon-Burmese Alphabet (in Burmese). Rangoon. 
1955-6 

2. U Mya : Old Burmese Alphabet — A Preliminary Survey (in Burmese). Rangoon 
Ciociiuncnt Printing 1961 
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A 

Abbreviation i 

abhaya mudrs (attitude of protection) 171, 
172 

Abeyadana pagoda 6 
Abhayratartti 124 
A bhidhammapi(aka 56, 81, 82, 88 
AbhinantasQ 143, 144 
abhiseka (coronation) 8 n. 2 
abolition of slavery 155 n. I 
absolute monarch 38 
absolution 110, 111 
absolutism 38 

acdasok (food and drinks) 151 
Acala 99 
Acalapharac 98 

Acanthus illicifolius (khirha ) 185 
acdriya (chrya , teacher) 95 
Acaw (Acau ), Princess 73, 119 

Acawkrwam ( Skhin), Princess 79, 103, 132. 
144 

Acawlat, Princess 21, 22, 87, 118, 125, 154 
Acawmahlha, Princess 17, 18, J9, 20 
Acawpatafisa, Princess 108 
Acawracasu 59 

accession to the throne ( rhaytontak ) 8 n. 2 
21,22,23,24,29,39,44,48, III, 115 
n. 8, 117, 120, 149, 158 

accident of being knocked down by elephant 
48-9 • 

account, building 127, Chinese—2, 35, con¬ 
temporary — 119, 130, wage and 
expense—135 - 

achanpu (image of the Lord) 64 

achieving niyana ( aklwat trya) 77, 85 

achuy (relatives, friends) 145, 154 

aquisition of manuscripts 83,—of slaves 148 

acre, price of land per 44 

acreage 121 

act of merit 117, 166 

active service 40 *»• 

Adlcca , General 12 


Adicca*omsm 8, 39 

administer thy) 99. 104. — law (trya 

chak) 90 


admins aaotw 2< 3 y 9. 40. 50. Burmese— 
justice t 

administrative centre 32.—dat* 43. tt,_ 

office 40.—officer 49. I«I. il4 *' 

adviser, spiritual 54, 115 
aegle mar me I us ( iree) 185 
affairs, love 9, state—34 
affinity, cultural 188 
Africa, slave raids in 145 
agent .100 

aggandvaka (chief disciple) 92 
Agni 58 

agriculturalist 143, 158 
Ajanta 11 n. 10 

aklwat trya (achieving nirvana) 77, 85 
ak ham Ian, mlay (forever) 155 
akhrah (rafters) 107 
Akliwhi 101 


akluiw (merit) 108, kloti—\09 
Akyab 157, 184 
akyan (practice) 107-8 
Alampagan inscription 9 
Alaungpaya dynasty 101 n. 2 

Alaungsithu, King (Cansd I) 10, 11, 13, 
115 n. 8 

a lay sail (broker) 161 
alhu (alms) 71, 112, 131, 132 
alhu paccah (gift) 111 

alidhasana (stepping left—heroism) 172, 174 

alingana mudra (attitude of embrace) 171, 
172 

alliance, religious 7 

almond shape eye 169 

alms, giving 47, 48, 141 

almsbowl \pa:to, sapit) 15, 106 n. 2, 107, 

almsfood ( cdchwan , sanput) 84, 101 
almshouse ( carap) 74, 111, 130 
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alphabet, evolution of the Burmese 192 
alupaklwah (servant) 131, 132 
amalaka (emblic myrobalan) 169 
amah (name) 143, 155 
Amana (Minnanthu) 73, 78, 80, 108, 127, 
130, 131 

Amarapura 163, 166, 190 

amat (amatya - minister) 30, 39, 40, 41, 

111 ,—kri (chief minister) 39, 48 * 
amayxah (butcher) 69, 159. 
ambassador (marice) 31, 33, 126 
American plantation 143 
Amherst 178 

amhucuiw (officer in charge of the case) 
42, 90. 101 

ami (mother) 145, 147, 148 
amipurha (queen) 18, 63 
amlyuiw (relative) 148, 154 
amrah asi (witness) 121 
Amriua Lakya 20 
omrutiy (bezoar) 129 
amuik (stupidity) 112 
amuiw (roof) 107 
amukwan (record) 44, 89 

amunwan (Criminal Code) iv, 28, 46, 47, 
88, 90 

amusement 48 
amuy (inheritance) 147, 148 
amuy kywan (inherited slave) 146 
amyak (anger) 112 
amyakkhat (bejewelled) 130, 131 
anagdmimayyo 94 n. 12 
Andgaiavamsa Atthakaiha '81 
ahak (powder) 135, 136 
Ananda mahdthera 98 n. 2, 176, 182, 184, 
185, 187,—pagoda 65, 66. 185, 189,— 
plaques !91 

Anantajayapikrama 20, 182, 183, 187 
Anamapahd 73, 108 
Anantapicah (Anantapyissi) 31, 33, 34 
Anantasura (Anantasii ) 20,40,41, 72,78, 
91, 92, 130, 148, 149, 151, 152, 155 
ancestor 148,— s of Pagan 126 
Aneio 120 


onekajd (consecration ceremony) 74, 75 
anger (amyak, dosa) 112, 143 
Angkor 51 

Angulimdlasuita 87 n. 4 
angustifolia (Uorlnda citrifolia, rtiyriw) 186 
Ariguttara Nikdya 29, 46, 80 
anhac moh atom (loving couple) 131,132,155 
Aniruddha (Anawratha, Anawrathaminsaw, 
Artoratha, Anurudha) King, iii, iv, 1, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 35, 37, 38, 51, 52 
n. 1, 53. 58, 62, 65, 115, 116, 119, 169, 
170, 176. 178, 182, 183, 184, 185, 187, 
188, 189,—line 13, restoration of — 
line iv, post—1, seals of—51, 189 

ahjali mudrd (attitude of salutation) 171, 
172 

ahkatiy (plaster, stucco) \zy, 135, 136 
anklet; 67 

annexation of Lower Burma by the British 
190.—of Upper Burma by the British 
101 

annihilation (nirvana) 112 
antaravasaka (sad : puih, Tower garment) 
105 n.1 

anterior lives 65, 66, 82 
anumodanu (io say benediction) 111, 112 
anuphaw (dnubhava - magnfficcnce) 68 
Anuradhapura 81 n. 4 
anthropomorphism 69 
Aparania (Sunaparanta - south of the 
Irrawaddy) 2 n. 1 

apaya (a transient state of loss and woe 
after death) 28 
apha (father) 145, 147, 148 
aphuiw (grandfather) 147 * 
aphuiw (price) 151 

aphyaw, yammakd (sweet liquor made 
from palm juice) 123 . 
aplac (apattika, guilty of an offence) 110 
apostle 115 n. 8 
apotheosized 67 

appeal, court of (atom iryd ) 21, 87 
appetite (rammak) 143 
apprentice 92 
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aproritoau (concubine) 16, 19 
apum (heap) 78 
arable land 34 
arani (rafiers) 107 
archaic type 63 
archway 126 

aralia (deserving) 60, 62, 85, 85 n. 13, 92 
Arahan 52 n. I, 55, 56, 57, 67, 86, 115, 116 
arahai tamagga 94 n. 12 
a/ahaitapluila (araihaliaphuil , rahants - one 
who has attained the highest stage of 
the Path) 85 n. 15, 94 
Arakan 36, 37, 184, 189,—pagoda 163 
Arakanese 63 

ararri (compound) 130, 131 
ardr (arannavasi, drap.nika, Ari, raw mlat 
kri, monks of the forest sect) iv, v, 39, 
72, 91, 101, 120, 123, 124, 125, 126. 
147, derivation of—124, leader and 
founder of the—125, tenets of the—126. 
—practices 124 

araRhakangam (practice of staying in seclu¬ 
sion) 120,121 
arap (quarter) 130, 131 
arasaRdpa (five delccacies) 99 
arbitrators 101 

Archaeological Survey of Burma 165, 191, 
192 

archaeologist, government 190 
arched window 168 
architect (piutkd) 110, master—137 
architectural style 66 
architecture iv, v, 6, 16, Pagan—127 
architrave 178 

areca (kwam, kramu) 84, 103, 135, 150, 185, 
slave given in exchange of ten—palm 
trees 151. kafun or measure for— seeds 
103 

argument, attitude of ( vitarka mudra ) 172 
Ari caw 30, 78, 107, 119 
Arlmaddanapura (Pagan) 2, 3, 6, 8, 38, 55, 

ariya (aryd, noble) 92, 93,94, 95, If' 107, 
HI, 124, 130, 13? 132, 155, 156 
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army 15. 51, invading—v, 34,35 n. 9, Tandr 
—35, 40,— of slaves 159 
art of writing 6, 53, 140, 189 
articles of daily use 59, 69, 75, 101, 105,160 
artificial tree (pateRsdpaA) 105 
artisan 110, 160, 166 
artis*. (par.khi) 153. 174, 181 
dsana (feet position) 170, 172, 173, 188 
Arto arpus inlcgrifolia (ntun, pinnai, Jack 
fruit tree) 186 

asadiraddna (incomparable charity) 60 

asafoctida (hinkiw) 186 

asak (life) 154 

asakachum (death) 144 

Asaklwal 110 

asakJiiy (alive) 144 

osai 1 (?post) 107 

Asankkyd 20. 35.40, 117, 149, 150 
asankheyya (incalcurable) 72 
AsSn-famiir 53 

c 

Asawat (Asawatdhamma, Aswat, Airallhdma) 
10, 20, 21, 40, 128, 184 
ascended the golden mountain ( rhuyton tak) 
23. 110 

ascetic 78, 92, female—( bhlkkhuni) v, 125, 
Great—166 

astamran (witness) 121 
Asia Foundation 165 
Asia, Southeast 182 
ask pardon (pan) 149 
Asoka 51 
Assaji 166 

assassination of a king iv, 12, 2? f 
Tarukpliy 126 
assa sins front Ceylon 119 

assembly ( sangha ) 9), the— 

116 0.9,—ball (d; .Ik) 130 

assistant 148, judicial—42 
association (sari) 43 
astrologer (fwra) 39, 41, 49, 55, 96 
A sun tin f V-mmdharCt, Great Earth) 112 
asura ( Tran) 28 

asyan (lord) 94, 95,—mankn (.■ gz lesttt 95 
atamtryd (court of appeal) 21, 87 
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atadmay (death) 144 ,—sotrya (l flW of im¬ 
permanence) 77 
athakcarah (upper register) 44 
atham (porter’s yoke) 106 
Athandthiyasufia 87 n. 4 
Athapaliy 82 

athu sad (image maker) 159 
athwat (spire) 128, 130, 131, 132, 134, 134, 
135, 136, 140 

attachad to the land, slaves were usually 152 
attack, Mara’s 176 
attainment of nirvana (aklwat Irya) 77 
attendant 83, personal—156 
atthakaiha 84, Anagatavamsa—81 
atthamahathdna (eight major scenes of the 
Buddha’s life) 176,177 
atfhangika uposatha (eight vows of self- 
restraint) 93 

afthaparikkhara (parikkhard yhac pa, eight 
requisites) 106 

attitude of argument (vitarka mudrd) 172 
attitude of bestowing gift (vara mudrd, vara- 
da mudrd) 172 

attitude of compassion (mhdkarunka mudrd) 
171 

attitude of embrace (alingana mudrd) 171 
attitude of meditation (dyana mudrd, sama- 
dhi mudrd) 171 

attitude of prayer (namaskdra mudrd) 172 
attitude of preaching (dharmacakra mudrd, 
vydkhyana mudrd) 171 
attitude of protection (abhaya mudrd) 171 
attitude of salutation (anjali mudrd) 171 
attitude of touching earth (bhdmisparia mu- 
' drd) 171 

attributes, five ( pancanga, panccri:) 95 
atuiw kywan (your slave, i.e. myself) 108, 149, 
Atulaissawir 21 
atwanruy (?secrelary) 42 
aiwan.wah (privy councilor) 184 
audience 100, grant—47„ king’s—150 
aunt 146 

auspiciou: bcg'-i;.’ g 138,—moment 49 
authority ’ 8, ien 1 - H' 1 


Avalokitesvara 5, 178 
avatdra (reincarnation of Visnu) 54 
average price of slave 150 
Avici 47, 73 

awat phyan (clothing) 121 
axe K puchin) 106, 107 
Ayetthama hill inscription 9 
Ayuthia, fall of 124 n. 6 

B 

Ba: Carkc 182, 

Baccrapatiy 21 

Bd: Da: 182 1 

Badalung 178 

baddhasima (permanent ordination hall) 54, 
110 

Bd Dehi 182 
Ba Han, Dr 124 
Baklria 81 n..l 
ball 179 

banana (nhdkpyow) 185 < 

Band no 183, 187 
Banaras (Varanasi) 165 
bandits 36 
bankrupt 148,149 
banner 179 

Banyan^fove (Nigroda) 138 

banyan tree (non) 14, 127, 129 

Bd: Ra: 182 

barber (muchit rip) 69 

barge, royal 88 

Baruci 17 n. 3 

Bd: Sga: 182 

basin (lata) 111 

basket (tan) 101, 102, 103, 138, 139,140, 
151, 153, one-sixteenth of a — (pran y 
101,102 
Bassein 34 177 

i 179 

bath, firci i / 7 
Bd: TraV 182 

battle, hero of Takon, 117,— ofNgasaung' 
gyan 31 
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Bawbawgyi pagoda, 52 n. 15, 179 
bead 169, 179,—border 169 
beans, rice and 34 
bedding {ipra, sendsanarh) 107 
bed-spread (khah nhi) 69 
beef, ox for ( sanwa ) 121 
begging-bowl (almsbowl, sapil) 69 
beginning, auspicious 138 
behalf, onmy ( mimi kuiwca.ria kuiw ca) 155 
belief, popular 59, religious—109, tradi¬ 
tional — v, —and practice 123 
bell ( chahlah , khohlon, nor.nah) 15, 69, 106 
Benincasa cerifera(klehphdrum, white gourd- 
melon) 185 
best Buddhist 78 

bestowing gift, attitude of (vara mudra, vu- 
rada mudra) 172 

betel (kwam) 101, 102, 103,—boat (kwani- 
lon) 103,—box (kwam kap) 103,—chew¬ 
ing 159,—container (kwamac). 103,— 
cup ( kwam khyap) 103,—leaf ( sammlhu ) 
103,—quid ( kwamrd ) 103,—rccepticle 

(kwam khyap ) 69,—seed eraser (kwam 
khyam) 103,—server (k warn san) 69,— 
viper vine 103 
bezoar (amrutiy) 129 
bewilderment (moha) 143 
hhadrasana (sitting with both legs pendant) 
172, 173, 177, 188 
Bhadresvara 166 

Bhamo iv, 24, 32 n. 2, 49,—Sayadaw 78 
bhtinavdra 80 n. 8 

bhaytahhakhya (left shoulder bare) 169 
bhesajjam (medicine) 104 n. 3 
bhlkkhu (male ascetic) 86, 87 
bhikkhuri (female ascetic) v, 87, 125,126 
153 

bhiitikiy ( pillaka . carica papaya, papaya) 186 
hhitmiiparia mudra (attitude of touching 
earth) 5, 67, 168, 169. 171, 172, 176. 
188 

hhummu 43, 49 
Bhummabuil 23 

bhun.kri: (a person of great merit) 94 

27 UP Q-./JfJf-lQOQ.H-S W . 


bhura (bhurih, parka. the Lord Buddha) 63 

Bhurajum-.cki 124 

BhuriJaita 66 

Bidarac 117 

Bimaran 168 

Binji cave 184 

birds and beasts, generous trea~rest to 9 

birth 75, anterior—65 

bisd (pisd, viss) 130, 131, 132 

Bisnu (Viinu) 8 

Bissukarma 8 

blackboard (sanpuri) 83, 107 
blacksmith (panphai) 109, 143 
Blagdcn, C.O. 6 n. 4, 57, 63. 79. 189. 191 
blood, princely 149 
blue lotus (utpala) 179 
bo tree 5 

board, wooden (klam) 83 
boat (lliiy, Ihoauka , hlawga) 86, 106, slave 
given in exchange of a—150 
Bodawpaya, King 16, 80 n. 4, 163, 166, 190 
Bodh Gaya (Sri Bajras) 4, 55, 61,127, 145, 
165, 169, mission to—9 
bod hi tree 65, 81 n. 5, 168, 169, 179 
Bodhiramsi 175 

Bodhisatlva (purhalon) 34, 39,48, 60, 63,78, 
110, 165, 170, 174, 178, 188 
Bodhivamsa 81 

bodily relic (sariradhatu) 128 
body (rup) 112 
Bojjharigasutta 87 n. 4 
bolt of cotton 138 
bombax malabaricum (lakparh) 83 
bondage 143 

boon 166, 187,—of Buddhahood 34 

borassus flabellifer (than, palmyra palm) 83 

border, bead 169,—raids 3 

Botataung pagoda 184 

boundary 37, 44, eastern—36,—pillars 43 

bowl (sanliy) 106, 138, 139 

Brahma 57, 96 

Brahmucri 125 
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Brahman ( pt.rhna ) 24. 39, 49, 55, 57, 96 
Bfahmanie.il deities and symbols 166,— 
influence v, 57,—rituals iv 
Brahmanism 54 
Brehmi script 184, 188, 189 
Braisiea nigra (munnori, black mustard) 186 
brar./iw (spiitoon) 107 
bravery, reward for ( raichu ) 48, 150 
breast plate 67 
bribe 35 n. 9 

brick (ur) 121. 128, 129, >38,—building 140, 
—monastery ( kulaklon) 80, 97, 108, 
129, 132.—wall 141 

British 88 n. 4, 155 n. 1,—annexation of 
Lower Burma 190,—annexation of 
Upper Burma 101 
broadminded slave owner 154 
bronze 138, 144,—image 165 
broom ( myakkhai) 106 
brother 150, half—149 
bud, lotus 169 

Buddha, The 2, 5. 45, 52, 55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 64. 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72. 74, 75, 77. 79,81 n. 2. 82,85, 86, 
88. 91. 92. 93, 96, (15, 118, 128, 165, 
166, 168, 170, 171, 175, 176, 177, 178, 
179, 182, 187, 188,—as God 68, death 
of the—51, doctrines of the—51, 75. 
eight major scenes of the life of the— 
latthumahathana) 176, 177, ■.^cyclopae¬ 
dia ot the teachings of tin*.—&0 n. 10, 
enlightenment of the—169, foot-prints 
ol the —67, image of the—!5J, 170, 
184, keynote of the teaching of the— 
166, Law of the---77, Life of the—61, 
165, 176, 177, recumbent — (par ha 
tanthim) 84, 177, relics of the—46, 49, 
sitting -[purha t haway) 122, 168, 177, 
standing -’-[purha no/,) 84, 102, 174, 
177. throne of the —166, worship 69 
BuMhagho.'fi SO n. JO 
Buddhaghosa Dhamrnapah 18*1 
Buddha hood 60. 68, 70. 71. 72. 7), 74, 184, 
187. boon of--34 

Buddht'loi'y 52 n. 16 
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Buddha-pada (foot-prints of the Buddha) 
67 

Buddhapd Sarikri 46. 

BudJharamri 119 

Buddhism iv. v. 2, 4. 9, 39, 52, .53, 54, 55, 
62, 112, 166, 178,188, converted into— 

2, essence of—166, expansion of—51, 
Hinaydna —6 n. 2, influence of— on 
Burmese way of life 143, Northern- 
188, Pali—52. 53, pure form of—115, 
116, Tantric—iv, 124, Thera\ada— iv, 
51,115,—in Ceylon 119,—in pictures 
85 

Buddhist iv, 33, 56, 75, IQ5, 147 n. 2, 166, 
Arahiunduka sect of—39, best—78,— 
building I,—canon 58, 79,—church 5, 
—king 54,—land 165,—law 78,—men¬ 
dicant 58.—Monastic Order v,—philo¬ 
sophy 90,—monk 94, —Order 153,— 
precepts 38, 50, —religion 8,—ritual 
formula ( paritta ) 55,—scriptures 9, 49, 
77 

buffalo hide 138 
bugle 138 

buih (hoiy. pala, intermediary between viss 
and tical) 130, 131, 132 
buih trya (lower court) 87, 90 
builder 159 

building 108, 109, 110, Ill,li3, HR, 127, 
137, brick—140, Buddhist — I, cost of 
—21, 139, house—55, library—90, plan 
of—137, religious—1, 9, 141, 145, 184, 
school — (casahtuik) 96, 97, 126, type 
of—110,—material 139, 159-60 
builpd (retinue) 30 
Bukani (Pagan) 3, 54 
bull, chief 8, gelded— (nwdlasari) 121 
bullion 49 

bullock, yoke (nwala) 121 
bundle 138, 139 
Bundclkhand 166 

Burma v, I, 2, 7, 12, 36, 37, 44, 45, 46, 49, 
51. 61, 78, 84, 85, 86, 88 n. 4, 104, M3, 
119, 125, 126, 141, 145, 151, 160, 166, 
172, 173, 174. 175, 177, 184, 189, Bri¬ 
tish annexation of lower Burma— 190, 
British annexation of upper Burma— 
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101, assassination of king in—12, cen¬ 
tral—35, 37, 119, conquest of lower 
—6, 115, cultural affinity of—188, 
Department of the Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey of—191, early history of—165, 
182, kings of—39,126, lower—iii, iv, 
2, 5, 20, 30. 46, 51, 149. medieval—50. 
158, 161, medieval history of—iii, 
northern — 24, 31, 32, people of— 75, 
President of the Republic of—155 n. 3, 
upper—I, 3, 32, 51, 115,— Historical 
Commission 132 n. 1, 192,—Parliament 
155 n. 3 

Burman ( Mirma) iv, v, 6, 7, 9, 10, 15, 16, 
31, 36, 37, 45, 52, 53, 54. 59,60. 
61,65, 68,72,77,85,91, 93, 95, 103, 
109, 126, 127, 145, 147 n. 2, 157,. 158, 
160, 162, 174, 189, 190, coming of the 
— 1,—heresy 124 

burmanization iv, 15, 17 n. 3, 36,93 

Burmese iv, 6 n. 4, 10, 15, 31, 41, 51, 54, 
58,63,64. 65, 77, 88 n. 4, 90. 91, 95, 
104, 105 n. I, 107, 112, 124 n. 6. 143, 
145, 158,—administration 49,—alpha¬ 
bet 192,—capital I,—chronicle 3, 12, 
—court iii, 41 n. 6,—culture 7, 36,— 
Dictionary Department of SO AS 163 
n. 2,—empire 24, 37,—inscription 16, 
53. 143. 190,—invasion 32. 53.—legend 
86,—monarchy 38.—nationalism 126, 
—period 15,—political thought and 
practice 184. —power 31,—princess 10, 
—record 166,—regime 63,—rule 7,— 
slave 120, 152, — way of life and 
thought 37, earliest written—185, 189, 
spelling and style of old—189 

burning of Pagan 121 
business transaction 98, 100, 121 
butcher (amay san) 69, 158 

butter (navanita) 104 n. 8, HI, clarified— 
(sappi, thawpat) 99,104, 111, unclarified 
—(ihawpiy) 99, 104,—store ( thawpatki ) 
104 

buying land 39, 97, 98, 100, 121 
byadissa (prophecy) 71 
byakaruin (grammar) 41 


Syogy.hasura 19, 44 
by-product 4" 1 

c 

cabinet ( cdtuik) 83 
cdchwon (almsfood) 101 
cacsa (?hereditary local chief) So. 4 kmcr. — 
(chief by birth and officer by appoint- 
ment) 41 

cacsukri (general) 35, 40 
cakhi (clerk) 42, 161, khuiwtryi — (clerk of 
the criminal court) 90, —paOl (chief 
clerk) 42. 110 
cakhyup (record) 44, IS 
cdkhwak (eating cup) 106 
Cakraw (Sagaw Karen) 43, 44.98. 123. 157 
Cakkranaliy (cakkmattin , a universal king 
6. 38 
Caku 157 
Cakukri 45, 46 

calac (flame pediments) 130, 169 ,—kloA 
(monastery with flame pediments) 133, 
134 

Colon 17, 149 
colon (pot cover) 69. 106 
Calopyllum ( puniiak ) 186 
camoklian (cushion) 129, 130, 131 
Cambodia 6 p. 2, 67 

C ambodian (Cambojun, Krwam) 48, 5!, 64, 
157. 158 175 
Camhulac 33 v 2 

cdmkku (MicMia clmmpacu, champacj 186 
Cc.nnodevt varn xu 17 5 
Campaign, l'ontier 49, military—40 
compassion, Maude ;>( (mahdk&runikc fi.u- 
Jrd) 271 

camps, iwe opposite l2o 
iQmroh (courtier) 42 
can (drum) 71 , 93, 111 
caiixail (drummer) 68, 153, 160 
canal ( mroh) 43, Sanlhway (Thindway)—35 
n/9, 43 

cancim (enjoyment) 113 
candidate, qualifications of the 95 n. 4 
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candrasah (dulcimer player) 69, 160 

Candumah 182, 182 

cane satansah 97,— klon 109 

Cani 146 

cankram (platform, promenade) 128, 130, 

131.135. 137 
Can kray 21 

Canlhan 116 

canon 59, 103, Buddhist—58, 79 
canopy ( pitan ) 85, 107, 139 
Cansahkhd 103 n. 13 
Cahsaphanmlat 21 
Cansawat 46 

Cansu I, King 7 n. I, 10, 11, 12, 13, 30, 70, 
1 15, 116, 146, 176, 185, 187 
Cansu II, King iv, 4, 6, 10. 12, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20. 32. 36, 37, 45, 46,47, 49, 
65,72,77,87, 118, 119, 143. 145, 149, 
183, 185 

Cansu 111, King ( Uccana ) 29 
Cansu IV, King (Tarukpliy) 29, 30 
Cantima 121 
Cdpsumban 41 

capo (paddy) 84, 101, 132, 133, 134, 135, 
136,— cuik (planting paddy) 158,— than 
(pounding paddy) 99 
Cape Salang (Salankre) iv, 4 n. 3, 37 
capital city (prah) 28, 30, 32, 33, 34. 
36, 48, 49, 53, 87, 120, 122, 190, Bur¬ 
mese—1, Khmer—51, Mongol— (Tayiu) 
50, Pyu—2 

capthui: (summarised copy of an inscription) 
190 

captive 149, war—145, 15*0, 175 
capture of Pagan 53 
carat j, athak (upper register) 44 
carap (almshouse) 111, 130, 131, 132 
cardamom ( phald ) 186 
careless reading 192 
Careya arborea (pdn'puy) 186 
Carica papaya (bhitlikiy, pit taka, papaya) 
186 

edriy (clerk, secretary) 69, 161 
cariw (a kind of medical herb) 185 
carpenter ( laksmd) 109, 143 


cartage 128 
carve 165 
carvers of stone 139 
carving 178 

cdsan (student) 83, 96, 100, 140, 141 — klon 
(school) 83, 118 ,—tuik (school) 83, 126 
case, civil 88, criminal—88, law—42, 46, 
89. 90, 91, 98, 100, 101, 147, petty 
theft—77, 87. 90, officer in charge of 
the —(amhu cuiw ) 90, judge of the theft 
—{kfiuiw sukri) 42, 90, 124 
casket, Pyu 166, relic—179, 188 
cast 165, 166 
castanet (khyu) 69 
cat (investigate) 88 
catai (literate) 156, 157 
caltara magga (four paths) 94 n. 12 
Cattaruy i01 

cattle 34, 158, monastic— (sanghika nwa) 
99, 111, dedication of—59, 96, 99 118 
122, 126, 127 

cdtuik (cabinet) 83, 133, 134 

catupaccaya (paccon lepd, four necessities of 
the monks) 104 

Caturangapacccya 79, 84 
Caturankapuil 98 
C aturangasu 20, 21, 40 
cavalry officer (mrari siikn) 42 
ca vc(guba,ku) 11 n. 10, 128, Binji—184, 
variegated— (kuprok) 128,—like hollow 
iv,—temple 11 n. 10 
Caw 72,73,74 

Caw Alliwaii (Queen of Cansu II) 16, 18, 19 
Cmv, An 78 

CV/u' (Queen of Narasinghauccand) 21, 69, 
97, 99; 150. 151, 153, 158, (Queen of 
Tarukphy) 73, 104 
Cawkri (King Klacwd) 22, 23, 27 
Caw Mrakan Sad (Queen of Cansu II) 16 
Caw Pulay May (Queen of Klacwd) 96 
Caw Rahan, King 4 n. 6, 110 
celibate 93 

Celebrated Chronicle ( Rajawankyoau ) iii, 2 
cemciry 105 
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central Burma 35,37, 119,—figure 168, 178 t 
188,—government 4, 36 
centre 120, 122, administrative—32,—of the 
Burmese 37 

ceremony 57, 75, 86, 110, consecration— 
(anekajd) 74-5, dedication—111, kathina 
—144, mixed — 55, pavdrana — 110, 
robe of the—28, uposatha —110 
Cethoyno, 182, 187 

ceti ( cetiya) 34, 59, 61, 102, 128, 129, Pan- 
pwatrap —126 

cetiya 84, 102, 165, 169, dhamma —(a memo¬ 
rial in honour of the Law) 165, pari- 
blioga —(a thing used by the Buddhal 
165 

Ceylon (Lanka, Snikhuih) 7, 12, 24, 81 n. 5. 
86, 118. 1 19, 122, 123, assassins from— 
119, chronicle of —7, educational mis¬ 
sion to—119, 126. friendly relations 
with—119, gift of relics from—119, 
king of—7, mission to—7, religious 
mission to—120, story of the coming 
of Buddhism to—119 
chd (salt) 133, 134 ,—sab (salt maker) 161 
cha.bo (image) 64 

chain of rebirths (samsQra) 71, 75 ^ 

chair 160,—maker 160,—man 116 n. 9 
chaitarwa (eleven villages) 37 
Chaktavvshc (Long Novel Cord) iii 
chalk (mliyphlu) 83, 107 
Chalukya dynasty 166 
Cham (Champa) 3,— inscription 3 
chamber, relic 5, 65, 128, 141, 166, IS4 
champac (Michclia clnmpaca, camkd) 186 

chan (husked rice) 84, 101, 102, 133,134, 
185-6 

Chan, Sonkri 101 

chan (elephant) 106 ,—eway (ivory) 129, 130, 
131 ,—khuiw (elephant theft) 97 ,—phlii 
(white elephant) 30, 38, — phluskhiii 
(Lord of the White Elephant) 62,— 
thin (mahout) 89, 158 ,—nan (porch) 
130 

chanchumsan (oil producer) 161 
chandelier ( tanchvh) 107, 129 


chablab (bell) 106 
chan bray (misery) 149 
chabpu (image of the Lord, chanUu) 64, 128, 
129, 130, 131. —Bymtyakmhd (four im¬ 
ages placed back tc back) 130, 131 
Chah.rai sd.pai (land meawre used by the 
com monfolk) 163 

chph, thui: (full copy of aa ia rii p t it w) 190 
chap (sattlc debt) 149 
Chapata 119 

chap smc (Pandan.i furcates) 186 
chapter of five monks 105 
ckardtoau {ckatocu. head of a monastic 
establishment) 7f, 95 n. 14, Sudhamrr.d 
—116 

charioteer of law 54. H5 
charity 59, 60, 75 
charm 89 

Chcng-micn 32, 3.5 
chest, massive 169 
chewing betel 159 
chi (oil) 102, 104 

Chickrassia tubularic (Chittagongwood, rari¬ 
me) 186 

chief bull 8,—clerk (cakhipuih) 110,—disci¬ 
ple (aggasavaka ) 57, 58, 92,—minister 
(amatkri) iv, 24, 39-40, 41, 44, 47, 49, 
100,—monk (chardtoau, sahgharaja) 43, 
45, 46, 54, 56, 57, 87, 111, 141 —queen 
(mahadevi, mahesi) 17, 23, 182, 183, 
188,—ol the Religion (Sasanapuih) 116, 
—of the State 31. local—2, 4, 8, 37 
Clt'ien Han Shu 2 

child born of slave parents ( \apok ) 146 
chiid, lady and 178 

children 147, dedication of ones own—as 
slaves 145, sale of—as slaves 145 
chimi (light) 101. 102, 131, 132, 155,— 
khMak (oil lamp) 107. — ikon (a 
thousand lights) 103, — tuih (oil 
lamp stand), — war (duty to provide 
oil lamps) 155 

Chin Hills (Macchagiri) iv, 4, 37, 45 
China 31, 126, 188. contact by sea with—3, 
embassy to--2, peace mission to—3, 
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province of—32 

Chindwin 30, 39, 97, 100, 121 n. 2, 123 
Chinese (On) 3, 31, 36, 53, 63. 157. 158,— 
account 2, 35,—invasion 2.—reference 
2,—workmanship 185 
chipholi 185 

Chipton (Poison Mt.) 43, 44, 98, 123 
chisel ( chok ) 106 
Chit Sa, Maung 185 
chit thin (goatherd) 158 
Chittagong 12 n. 7,—wood ( Chickrassia 
tabularic, radii: a) 186 

Chiy (paint) 107-8, 130. 131, 140 ,—pluca 
(wrought havoc by magic) 89, — wei 
(medicine) 104 

criminal court (khuiw trva) 89 
chiythan (yellow orpiment) 107, 135, 136 
chok (chisel i 106 
chopping firewood (thank hay) 99 
Christian Era, Julian 7 n, 7, 11 n. 12 
chronicle iv, I, 4 n. 6, 7, 8. 12, 13. 18. 21, 
29, 30. 31. 34. 36. 43. 51. 58. 73. 115, 
116. 120, 123, 124, 125. Burmese-3, 
12, Celebrated—iii. Glass Palace—iii. 
Great—iii. New—iii, Siamese—6 n. 2, 
Sinhalese-7, 12, 51, 119 
chroniclers iii, 9, 125 

chronological list of inscriptions 191,—order 
165 

chrya ( aedriya , teacher! 95, 96. amat kri Siri- 
watthand —96, Cow Hulay Mai —96. 
Lhakanakkahrctd — 117, lit nat taka — 
96, man — (king's teacher) 6, 110, 116, 
f/a Surim Sail —117, Nat —96, sumlu 
—96 

chu fun cJiih 2 

chuiwhray' (hardship, labour, misery) 14^7, 
148 

chumthd 98 

chun (minimum) 135, 136, (mortar) 107 
chunam 103,—phial (thanphu) 103 
church 55, 56, Buddhist—5,—dignitaries 125 
chwam (food for the monk) 102, 153 
deer ariellnym (kulapay) 185 


aeon (granary keeper) 161 
cimukri (gingerwort) 185 
cimunak (Nigella saliva) 185 
cm (Chinese) 157 
CinM-kman: 116 
Cipe, Queen 182. 183 
circular mound 168.—wall 127 
citizen 149 
citrus (rhok) 186 

city (peak) 33. 35. 55. 112, 120, 122. 127,— 
gate tprai tamkhd) 122,—of nirvana 73, 
—of no death (masirpraii J 112,—of the 
Enemy Crusher 3,—of Pagan 36,—wall 
of Pagan 1. capital -33. royal—166, 
Visn-j — (Peikthanomvo) 182 
ci varan (clothing) 104 n. 3 
civil and criminal law 87, 93 
civil and military duties 40, 49 
civil case 88,—code ( dhammasattha) 46, 49, 
88,—court 101,—service 90,—suit 42 
civilization 52, Mon—6, 53 
clad, properly 120 
claim to the throne 149 
claimants, rival 45 
clarified butter 111 
class distinction 153 
clay, potter's 165,—tablet 165, 166 
clear water, tender grass and (mrak nu riy 
krad) 154 
clergy 39.87 

clerk ( cdkhi) 42, 49, chief— (cdkhipuih) 110, 
—of Kamkun 12,— of the criminal 
court (khuiw trya cdkhi) 90 
climber 186 

clitoria ternatea (ditmahiw) 185 
ddth 138, 139, 160 

clothing (civaram) 104, free food and—137 
Co (honorifix) 19 
coconut (tin) 185 

code, civil (dhammasattha) 46, 49, 78, 88, 
90, criminal— (amunwan) 28, 49, 88, 90. 
legal—42, penal—47, 49 

codification of the customary law 88 n. 4 
Co6dis, George 166, 175, 178 
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coffeewort (krakkrun) 185 
coin 105 n. 10 

coix la chrymae jobis[kllt) 185 

Co Khan Mi .'slay 19 

Cola 7, 55, 81 n. 2, —prince 9 

collection, revenue ^3, 49 

collotype reproductions 191 

colossal image 67 

Co Man Lha 19 

coming of Buddhism to Ceylon 119,—of the 
Burmans 1 

commandant, fort (mruin' sukri) 42 
commander 35 n. 9 

commander-in-chief ( sendpati ) 41, 72, 92 
commentary 84, 90 

commission 24. 49, Burma Historical—132 
n. 1, 192. enquiry—20, royal—39, 87, 
—of eight 101 n. 2; 116' 
committee of 1829 190,-- of elders 101 
commodities, price of 21 . 
common folk 112, 141,—people 143, 182 
commoner 145 
communal life 120 
communications 49 
community, slave 146, 161 
companions of the king ( mahkhyuh) 41 
compound 97, inner—141. monastic—111, 
outer—141, sweeping— (talanmrak) 99 
con ('.’harp) 93 
Conac, King 35 
couch 55, 56 

concubine ( aprohtoau ) 16. 19, 42, 78, 146. 
151 

confession of monks 111 
confiscation of a rebel's estate 150.—of 
estates 2?, 48,—of religious lands iv,20. 
23, 24. 39. 75. 87. 100. 101. 120 

confluence 165 
congregation 77. 84, 85 
Conjeveram (Pallava) 189 
connivance at drjnkmg intoxicants 121 

conquest 52. —of lower Burma 62, 1! - «>! 

Thaton 6. 51. 5 7 -of the delta 7 
* 


cohsan (’harpist) 160 

consecration 110,—ceremony (anekajd)lA-i 
consort (sakti) 178 

construction 57, 130, 135, 138. cost of— 
109, palace—iv, 9,—and maintenance of 
religious edifices 126,—of monastery 108 
contact, overseas 7 

cop templative knowledge (vipassand hana) 
52 

con'emporary 67, 176,—account 119, 130, 
—evidence iii, 51,—inscriptions 143.— 
record 6,—rulers 182 
contestants 89 
control, foreign 35 
convert 166 

converted into Buddhism 2 
cook 69, 146, 1S8, curry— (liah son) 158. 
159. domestic— (im thamah khyak) 159. 
ri c—^thaman sah) 158, 159 
cooked rice ( thamah ) 123, price for — 

(thamah pkuitf) 45. 122 
copper 47, 100. 107. 121. 128,138.139. 
151, land of—3-4. white—( kriyphlu ) 
151 

copy 79. 135, full— (chan, thui :) 190. sum¬ 
marised— (cap thui:) 190, copying the 
pi taka 9. 78, 84. 118. 139, 140 
core of the Burmese empire 4 
coronation ( abhiseka ) iv, 8 n. 2, 24, 39, 52 
corporal oath 89 

corypha elata (piy , umbrella palm) 83, 186 
cost (phuiw) 101, 102, —of building 21, 139, 
—of construction 109,— of pit taka 79 
cot (/. hantaii) 69 
cotton, bolt of 138 
couclw norreon, sal •van) 69, 106, ' 
councillor 10. privy—(a»w»'« 4 

country 24. 35. 50, 51, 
couple, loving ianhae luiimuya. anhor mum 
miamj 141. 155 

courier, mounted ( mrahei ) 42. 49 
c or-; . musical 93 

cou' • 4fc, 88. Buriorr -ii»_ 41 a. i, cirri 
—10 : criminal—(1L - tn«) 17, 89. 
ecclesiastical —101. judge <x iae— 
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89, Saw— 87, 97. 101, lay—117, lower— 
(built try a) 87. 90, royal—42, 44,—intri¬ 
gue 30,—of appeal ( otarntryd) 21, 87,— 
of Pagan 20, 31. 55 
courtier 42, 112 

cow 152. Lord of the—58, milch— (nulw 
nhat nwama) 99 

cowherd (nwdthin) 69, 152, 158 
coxswain (latvka Sukri) 88 
craft 92 

craftsman 158, 159, 18S 
craftsmanship 75 
craving 75 
creditor 148 
cremation 104 

crime 47, suppression of—-iv 

criminal 88.—code (dmunwan) 28,46, 49, 88. 

90,—court 87,—taw 87,—procedure iv 
crop (kok si) 87-8, 99 
crossbeam {ihup) 107, 138 
crowd 112 

crown 67, 179,—prince 17, 18 
cruel law 161 
crystal ( phan) 129 

cucumber ( cucumis sativus, sikhwd) 185 
cul**\ amhu (judge of the civil suit) 42 
Cuiwman 69 
cuiwsB 30 

Culasakkardja 124 n. 6 
Culascn d!i iv hsodhanu 81 
Cutamanl J33, 134 
Ciilavagga 80 n. 5 
Culavamsa 7, 12 
cultivable land 102, 118, 190 
cultivate 162 

cultivation 162, dry—( muryaft lay) 158, hill 
side— (ryd) 89, 101, 158, wet— {sanlay) 
158 

cultivator 158 
cultural affinity 188 

culture, Burmese 7, 36, Me; Pa¬ 

gan—7, 15 

cup (khwa 1 ') is v > •Uny—icakhwak) 106 


curry (Aon) 101, 102,—cook (Aori.roA) 158, 
159 

curse on monks 109, 110 
cursive hand 169 
cushion ( camakhan ) 129 
custom 45 

customary law iv, 49, codification of the— 

• 88 n. 4 
cutch 103 

cutter, firewood 153 
cymbal ( kh+okkl;wan ) 69 

D 

daily food 83. 84, 102,—life 60, articles of 
—use 69, 101, 105, 160 
dairy farming 158.—man 99,—produce 99 
Da'ia [Tala) iv, 20, 100.175 
daruipati 184 

dancer ( kakhriy san) 69, 143, 153 
dancing ( nicca ) 93, 160,—figure 179 
Dasaratha iii 
das a si lam 100 n. 5 
date of the tablet 166 
daughter (sami, sdmiyma) 144, 147, 152 
day, four parts of the 120 
ddyaka (devotee) 80. 97, 98, 178 
deacon ( samaniy, sdtnanera , kuiran) 94 
death (natrwdiu, pyamiawmu) 77, ciof no 
— {masiypran) 112, lord of life and— 
39,—of Mahakassapa 123, — of the 
Buddha 51 

death-bed 10,—gift 115 
debased form of religion v 

debt (run) 148, settling—21, slaves given in 
settlement of—146 

debtor, insolvent 145, 148, — slave 153 
161 

Decease, The Great (mahdparinivana) 172, 
P6, ill 

’ . * [•)’'. 191 

decora^on t30, 137, 138, 141, 178, 179. 
188, floral—169, 174, wooden—140 

decorative motif 174, 184, 188 
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decorator 159, 160 

dedication 16, 19, 22, 40; 43, 52, 71, 72, 73, 
102, 103, 117, 125, 1.43, self—as slave 
. , 145,—ceremony HI, — of articles of 

. . daily use *59,—of cattle 59, 96, 99, 118, 

. 122,126,127,-^of elephant 118,—offood 
59.- of garden 118, 152,—of land 12, 
13. 23,’ 39. 44, 45, 48. 49, 59, 62, 75, 
83, 93, 96, 97. 98. 99, 100, 108, 109, 
111, 118, 119,‘ 120, 122, 126, 127, 144. 
153, 190, —of'hioney 127,—of palmyra 
palms 111,—dT precious metals 59,—of 
ones own children as slaves 145,—of 
slaves 23, 48, 59. 68. 69, 74. 83, 92, 93, 
96,97,98,99, 104, 108, 109, 111.418, 
119, 120, 122. 125, 126, 127, 140, 141, 
144, 146, 147, 150, 151, 152, 154, 156, 
157, 158,—of toddy pa.ms 144,—to a 
monastery 155,—to a pagoda 155, 
receiving a—112, witnesses to a—116, 
119 n. 5 

deeds, meritorious 10, 20, 21, 32,47,48, 
49. 54. 61. 6\ 73. 108, 119, 123, 144 
deer 178, 17^, 

defeat in a law suit (try a yhum) 88 
defeating the rebels J50 
defender (try) 78 t _ ./ 

defensive warfare 35 
deforestation 3 

degradation in social status 145 
deity 58, Brahmanical—166, Indian—57, 
living—68, 75, Mahayana — 178, Sliai- 
vaite—58 

delicacies, five (arasa ha pd) 99 . 

delta 6 n. 4, conquest of the—iv, 7 
demon, snake 58 f ‘ 

Department of Oriental Studies 191 
Department of the Archaeological Survey 
of Burma 191 
depository for the law 141 
derivation 77, 78, 91,—of /Iran 124 
descendants 45, 145, 155 n. 1 
descent from Tdvatimsa 176, 177 
description of Pagan 1 
design 108, floral—(A hlyupan) 128,174, 178, 
179, 184, 190 

7XllP.a./A4 taao.3-ZA ?4 ■ 


desire ( rammak ) 73 
despot 39 

destruction of the Pyu kingdom 52 
dethroned king ( nanklaman) 35 
deva 73, 96, 113, 178, 184, 187, king of—15, 
men and—73 
dcvaloka 77, 113 
Dcvanagala inscription 12 
devastations of the invading army 34 
devi 109 n. 3 

devotee (ddyaka) 45. 90, 94, 96,97,100, 
166. 170, 178, 179, 188, layrr-l 17, 121, 
141, shed for lay —(saian tank up) 111 
Dhajaggasutta 87 n. 4 
dhamma 91 ■ 

Dhammabaruja 98 
Dhammabhanddgdrika 98 n. 2 
Dhammacakka (Tna u, First Sermon) 85, 
123 

Dhammacni (Rdmddiphti) King, 6, 120 
dhamma cetiya (a memorial in honour of 
the Law) 165 

dhnnmakhandha (section) 79, 80 
l/hammapada 52. 75, 82 
piiammprdc (Dhammardja, Just King) 21 n. 
10, 78. 117 

Dhammardjaguru 18, 20, 46 
Dliammarajapandiia 183, 184, 187 
Dhammarajika inscription 118,—pagoda 

18. 65, 74, 119 

dhammasd (Hall of Law, preaching hall) 85, 
130, 132, 140, 141 
Dliammasarigani 81 n. 13, 82 
Dhammasat (Civil Code, Code of Law, 
Dhammasattha) iv, 46, 49, 78, 88, 90 
Dhammaiiri 24. 48, 101, 110, 119, 120, 122 
Dhammarildsa 17. 46. 88 n. 4, 145 

Dhammayangyi inscription 11,—pagoda 11, 
12 

dhapand (thdpand, enshrinement) 129 
dharani (bring up) 147 
dharma 42, 77 - 

Dhamacakra mudra (Vyakhydna mudra, 
attitude of preaching) 67, 171, 172, 
178 
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Jhat (relics) 45 
Dhdlukatha 81 n. 13 
Dhipesyan 23 
dhutangam 120 

Dhydna mudra (Sanuldhi mutlra, attitude of 
meditation) 171, 172 

Dhydnasana (legs closely locked, sitting for 
introspection or meditation) 169, 172, 
173, 176, 178, 188 
Diamond Throne (Vajrasana) 174 
different sects of the Order 120 
different shapes of the votive tablets 168 
Dighanikaya 80, 82 
digging 42 

dignitaries of the Order 115, 125 
Diospyros Burmanica (ti) 186 
Dipankara 119, 174 
diplomacy 36 
diplomatic success 126 
direct evidence 149 
dirretions, four ( liymyaknhd) 99 
Disdprdmuk, Syah (Shin Dilhapamauk) iv, 
3, 4, 32, 33, 34, 50, 126,—inscription 
31 

disciple ( srdvaka ) 58, 69, 92, 170,178, 179. 
chief— (aggairivaka) 57, 58, 92, mourn¬ 
ing—177 

discipline 77, 116 
dish ( khwak ) 106 

displeasure shown by right foot stepping 
forward ( pratydlijhdsana ) 172 
dispute 87, 100,—among monks 117,—for 
the ownership of slaves 146, land—23, 
89, 123, succession—150 
dissension, internal 34 
distinction between civil and military offices 
40, class—153 

district 42, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 125, 
157, 184, Kyauksc—98 n. 1, 110, out¬ 
lying—24 

Divdcariyena 183 

doctrine of the Buddha 51, 75 

Do Helms Inblab var. lignosus (pdykri) 186 

domestic cook (ini lhaman khyak ) 159,— 


help) ( im kywan, im t'tonkywan, im 
niy) 136—servant 145,—slave 151, 162 

donation 73, 84, 101, 148 
donor ( ddyaka) 7, 17. 22, 40, 42,60, 64, 67, 
68, 70, 71, 74, 80,82,83, 84,93, 96, 
97, 98. 99, 102, 103, 104, 105, 107, 108, 
109. 110. 118,119,120,121, 123,125, 
126, 127, 141, 144, 146 n. 9, 150, 151, 
152, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 165, 176, 
182, 188,—of « monastery (klon taya- 
ka) 108, name of the—166 

door( tarnkhd )127 
doorstep 138 
doorway 130 
dosa (anger) 143 

double enclosure (lantuih nhac thap) 127, 141 

double throne (Padma-vajrasana) 174, 176 

dowager queen 48, 59 

dream of Maya 177 

drinks 45, 124, intoxicating—121, 122 

drinking water 120 

Drought and Wind, God of 58 

drum (can) 55, 71, 93, 112, 138, 160, 169 

drummer (cahsah) 68, 153, 160 

dry cultivation (nwryaii lay, rya) 89, 158 

dry zone 3, 35 

dukut (samghati, outer garment) 105 n. 1 
dulcimer player (candra san) 69 
Duroiselle, C. 1, 66, 124, 191 
Duttagamani 81 n. 4 

duty ( wal ) 101, administrative—43, 48, civil 
and military—40, 49, kingly—30, 

military—32, official—48, 155,—of 

slaves 99, 155, 156,—to cook rice 
(samput wal) 155,—to provide oil lamps 
(chimi wat) 155 

Dvdravati 178 ? 

dynasty 16 , 40, 41, 57, Alaungpaya—101 n. 
2, Konbaung—116, early Chalukya— 
166, end of the—122, 152, fall of the 
— 119. Pagan—iii, 7, 29, 36, 39, 54, 
65, 70, 189 Vikrama —2 

% - v 

dynastic table 13 
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1? -jv iil- 

ear lobes 189 ' ' ' * 

earliest waiting In Burmese 189 
early history of Burma 165, 182 
earth 171, attitude of touching the— {bhimi- 
sparsa mudra ) 171, Gn&l—(Asuntariy, 
Vasundhard) 112,—pavilion ( mliytah - 
kup\ 155,—to bear witness 169 
earthly luxuries 68 ’ 
eastern boundry 36 .( 

ecclesiastic 92 

ecclesiastical 77,—court 101,—lord 63 
economic history iii ., 

edict 29,—against all malefactors iv, 24, 
46, 88 n. 3, rock—51 : 

edifice, religious 127, 181 

1 ’ 

edition, revised 79 

1 rr ? ■ 

education 120, monastic—90, religious— 
90. standard of—41 <0 

educational institute (cara/1 tuik, castiriklori ) 
83, 90, 141,—mission 24, 119, 126,— 
qualification 41 ,. , — 

Egypt 12 n 4 

eight, commission of 116 ,:r| 

Eight Major Scenes of the Buddha’s Life 
(Atlhamahathana) .176, 177 
Eisor 64 , - .. ■ . 

ekaccika sanglititi (upper garment) 169 
elder among the monks ( Ihera) 125 
elders, a committee of 101,—of the village 
43 , - . 

elephant {chart) 12, 30, 69, 83, 97. 106, 137,. 
139, 179, dedication of—118, slaves 
given in exchange of an—151, white- 
38, 177.—entrance (porch, cltanwan) 
130,—hunt 29.—theft (chan khulw) 97 
eleven villages 35 n. 6, 98 n. 1 
embassy to China 2 
embossed writing 166 
embrace, attitude of {ulingana mudra) 171 
emperor 35 

empire 36. 39. Burmese—24, 37, core of the 
Burmese —4, end of. the—126, extent 
of the —37, fall ofthe—120, 157, 181, 
founder of the—13, nothern limit of the 


— 32 . Pagan—iv, 35 , 122 
enclosure, double 127 . 141 —wall ( tantuin ) 
97 , 127 . 132 . 135 . 139 
encroaching of land 101 
encyclopaedia of the Buddha’s teachings 
80 n. 10 

end of the dynasty 122 . 152 
end ofthe empire 126 
endeavour {lumla) 148 
enemies of Pagan 149 
English 10, 44 

enjoyment {cahcim) 113, 143 
enquiry commission 20, legal—12 
enlightenment 62, 65,66,71,75,169, 171 , 
176, 177 
enshrine 118 

enshrinement ( dhupanu , ihdpana) 129, 144 , 
166 

entertainment, musical 99, 160 
entrance, elephant (porch, chanwan) 13, 
four —s 127 

envoys, execution of 31, 34,—to Pagan 31 
epidemic 175 
epigraph iii, 9, 16, 165 
epigpraphic evidence iii, v, 10, 12, 17, 19, 
36, 40, 123, 192,—source 186 
epigraphy iii, 191, 192 
episode 6, 51, 66, 101 
essence of Buddhism 166 
establishment 79, 97, 108,118, 121, 122, 123, 
127, 130, 132, 135, 137, 138, 140, 152, 
monastic—78, 80,82, 85, 109, 111. 117, 
118, 119, 120,159, religious—39,44, 
48, 68. 73. 141. 148, 150, 155, 156 

estate 45, 79, 98, 121, 122, 147, 150, confis¬ 
cation of—23, 48, slaves as a heritable 
— 146 

ethnic sense 157 

Ethnographical Museum, Hamburg 66 n. 6 

eulogy of the Icing 54 

European influence 160 

evening meal for monks 124 

everyday use, articles of 75, 107 

evidence 55, .-89, 118, 122, 124, 125, 126, 
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140,143, 145, 152, 153, 155. contem¬ 
porary—iii, 51, direct—149, epigraphic 
—iii, v, 10, 12. 17; 19, 36, 40, 123, 192 
evolution of the Burmese alphabet 192. 
exalted person 63 
excavation I.—at Hmawza 52 
excellent and omniscient lord, most 27 
exchange of a boat, slave given in 150, 
slaves given in—of a horse 1J1, 

slaves given in—of an elephant 151, 
slave given in—of ten areca palm trees 
151. medium of—151 

excommunication ( pakasamiyakamma ) 59, 
126 n. 2 

execution of envoys 31,34,—of rebel princes 

20 

executive officer 42, 91, 145 
exegetical work 80 n. 1 
exemption from tax 12, 101 
exile 48 

existence, next 74 
ex-monk ( luthwuk ) 96 

expansion of Buddhism 51, north and south 
—51, Pagan—4- 
expediency, political 10 
expedition 12. 31,—to Pagan 33 
expenditure 132 

expense 122, account of wage and—135 
exports 12 

expression, facial 168 

extension 130, 139, front —(uchak) 130 

extent of the empire 37 

extirpation or heresy 8 

eye. almond shape 169 

F 

face, stern 169 
facial expression 168 
faith (saddha) 74 

fall of Ayuthia 124 n. 6,—of Pagan 45, 121, 
157,—of the dynasty 119,—of the em¬ 
pire 120, 181 

family ( imthori , Ian maydsdeum) 145, 149, 
head or the —143, 156, re-establishing 
the royal—36, royal—iv, 23, 35, 48, 91, 
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117, 183, slave—145 
famous stanza 166, 169, 176 
fan (yap) 102, 107,—lady (yaptawsah) 146 
farm labourer 99 
farming, dairy 158 
fascimile 191, — reproduction 165 
fauna 188 

favourite 41, 42, king's—( rajavallabha , 

king's intimate) 19, 184 
fear of insurrection 38, 39 - " 
feast 45. 102, 121, 122, 123, 124 
fee, scribe's 140 • -» 

female ascetic ( bhikkhuni ) v. 125 
fermented spirits for monks 124 
Ferrand, Gabriel 2, 3 
fetching water ( riykhap) 99 
fictitious king 12 

field 150, paddy—23, 45, ridges in a paddy 
—(bnhah, kansan :) 163 n. 1 

fife (khara) 112 

fifty group f pannasa) 80 n. 8 

fig leaf 168 

fighting scene 184 

figure 178. central—168, 178, 188, (lancing 
—179, relief—165, '168,—s of deva and 
various other beings (rup nat aihu thu) 
128 

find spot 5-6, 51. 166, 189 
fine 44 

fingers, normal 67 , 169 
Finot, L. 4 n. 9 

fire 120, great—(of 1225) 9 n. 4, 127 
fire-proof wall (tantuin mika ) 127 
firewood (than) 104, 120, 138, chopping 
—(than khuy) 99,—cutter 153 .. r . 

First Bath 177,—Sermon (Tryau.Dham- 
macakka) 123, 176, 177, 178, 179 n. 4, 
—World War 191 
Fiscus hispid a (si, twot ) 186 
Tish 159 
fishery (ah) 47 

five attributes (pahcahga, paheah :) 95,— 
hundred stories (jat ha rya) 130, 131, 
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—requisite qualifications 153,—thou¬ 
sand years of the Religion 155,—urn 
inscriptions IS9 

flame pediments (ca/ac) 130, 134, 135 
flint ( mikhat ) 106 
flora 188 ■u.a.v 

floral design (khlyu pan) 128, 169, 174, 178, 
179, 184, 190 

flower (pan) 101,* 178, 186, 188, pure— 

( pancan ) 95,—seal (tanchip pan) 89 
folk, common 112, 141 
folktale 51 
follower 96 . 

food, ( pinjapalo, samput) 101, 104, free— 
and clothing 137, cooking—99, daily— 
83, 84, 102, dedication of—59, — and 
shelter 96,—supply 153,—suppliers 158 
foot-prints of the Buddha ( Buddhapd - 
da) 67 

forces, Mongol 126 

Forchhammcr, Dr Emil 46, 88 n. 4, 190 

forehead, high 169 

foreign control 35 

foremen 156 

foremost person 187 

forest 96 n. 11,—dweller ( Arannavdsi . Aran- 
iiika, Arah s Tawmlalkri) 72, 101, 120. 
121. 122. 123, 124, 125,—monastery 
100, — monastery 24, 100, 108, 120, 121, 
124 

forever (akha mlari. mlay) 155 
form of Buddhism, the pure 115, 116 
formula, Buddhist ritual ( paritia) 55 
fort 31, 32, -commandant (mruiw sukri) 42 
fortification 31 . 

J' » * 

foundation 128, 137,—of Pagan 1, 2, 37 
founder of^ihe Araii sect 125,—of the 
cmpire?13 i. 1 . 

founding of Pagan 3 

four entrances 127;—necessities of monks 
(paccan livpu) 9, 55. 118,—parts of 
**" the day 120 ’ 

• r ‘ .»■ ’ * 

,fo-ya, fo-yeh (purhu) 63 
fragmentary 191. 
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free food and clothing 137 , —man 151 
freedom 154 , 

frescoes 66 ,, r . 

friendly relations with Ceylon 119 
front extension (uchak) 130 , 132 
frontier 43,—campaign 49,—guard 98, 123, 
—tribes 31, northern—iv, 49 

fruit 103. 185, 186, 188, 189 
Fu-kan-tu-lu 2, 3 

fund 83, 84, 90, 154, monks’ fund ( sanghika 
ucca) 98 
funeral 104 
fu-ya ( purha ) 6J 

G 

gamum. (species of Kaempferia) 179 
ganaries, master of (ki sukri ) 42 
Ganesa ( Malidpinnai , Mahavinayaka) 57, 
166 

Gangdbijan 144, 153 

Gangasura, Prince (Kartkasu) 18, 19,20, 
147, 153 

garden ( uyah) 23, 107, 111, 141, 150, 153, 
158, dedication of—118, 152, kitchen— 

( kuih ) 158 

gardener (uyaiisan) 69, 151 

• t •• ^ 

garment 106, inner— (khruy khem, sakkham) 
105, lower— ( aniaravdsaka , sanpuin) 
105 n. I, outer— (dukut, sahghdti) 104- 
5, 105 n. I, upper— (kuiwat, uttard- 
saiigo) 105 n. 1 l ’’ 

garuda 166 
garrison 31 

gale 97, city— (proh lamkhd) 122, Sarabha 
I ’ ' 

gateway (muk) 127, 128 
GaJampoii 8, 56, 57, 58, 79 

4 ff • 

gelded hull (nwdlasah) 121 ( 

gems (ratam i) 129, 174, precious— 128, 
Three—s (ratana sum pa) 91 
gem-studded (mvak khal) 69 

general (cac sukri, tpull sukri) 35, 51,122, 
—Adicca 12.—Hu Tu 31.—unrest 24 
ceneration (sd can mlly can) 45, 46. 145, 148 

*■ • » i r 
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generous treatment to birds and Ijeasts 9 
gentleman 148 
gentry, landed 43, 49 

gift (o/Au paccah i 33, 111, attitude of bestow¬ 
ing gift (r ara mudra, varada tnudrd) 
172, death-bed—115, miscellaneous— 
126,—of land 121, 123,—of relics from 
Ceylon 119 • 

gild 139 ... < . 

gilding 140 
gilt 141 

ginger (kheft) 186 
gingerwort ( cimukri ) 185 
girdle (kayabandhanani) 106 n. 2 
gita (singing) 93 
giver, law 90 
giving alms 47, 48, 141 
Glass Palace Chronicle (Mhannan:) iii, 1, 10 
glazed plaques 189 
glebe land 24, 47, 100 
gloss 81 n. 3, Shih-ku*s—3 
god 75, The Buddha as—68,—of Drought 
and Wind 58 
Goddess Kahyd 3 
gold 107, 128, 138, 139, 140, 144 
golden mountain (rhuy ton, throne) 16, 30, 
110 

gold-leaf manuscript 52, 53, 189 
goldsmith ( panthan) 69 
gong ( non nan) 69 
good,luxury 145 

Gotama 64. 65,66,67, 75, 77, 78,92, 112, 
teachings of—84 

gourd-melon, white ( Benincasa cerifera, 
klehphurum) 185 

government iv, 39,—archaeologist 190,— 
official 47, 63, 91, central—4, 36, Yun¬ 
nan—31, 34 

governor 10, 21,—of Taungdwin 81 n. 3,— 
of Tavoy 183, 187 
grain 103 

grammar ( bydkaruin ) 41 

granary keeper (ki con,) 153, royal—49 

grant audience 47,—of land 141 


grape ( mathunsara ) 186 
Great Ascetic 166 
Great Chronicle iii 

Great Decease ( Mahaparinhana ) 172, 176, 
177 

Great Earth (Asuntariy, Vasur.dhara) 112 
great fire (1225) 9 n. 4 
Gyeat Khaaiv, 126 
great king (asyan mahkri) 95 
Great Miracle at Sra^asti ( yamakapratihar• 
ya) 174, 176. 177, 178 
greed ( lobha . rarhmak) 112, 143 
grinding stone (klokpyah) 107 
group 187, family— (lahmiyasacum) 145, 
fifty— (pannasa) 80 n. 8, new—of the 
Order 122. 125, orthodox—118, 123, 
study—126, working—156 
Grove, Banyan ( Nigroda) 138 
guard (kansaii) 43, 44, frontier—98, 123 
Gubyaukgyi inscription 146,—pagoda 6, 66 
Guha (ki, cave) 128 
Guhodipa 182 

guide for land measure 163 
gurnir (monk) 94, 95 
Gunagambhi 87, 88 

Gunandnasithi 99 % 

* t*' 

GunadJdhi 121 

Gupta 182, late—period 166 

gymnastics 51 

I 

H 

half-brother 122, 149 
half-sister 118 
Halingyi 2, 52, 53 

hall, assembly ( dirlac; dirlec, tulik ) 130, 
Elephant-Review —(Chan rhu kwan) 48, 
Great Variegated —(Kwan prok kri) 48, 
100, High—( Kwanmran) 48,49, Lecture 
—Ill, 118, Pleasant—of Justice (Trya- 
kwansaya) 87, Ordination— (Sim, Si - 
ma) 110, 130, Permanent Ordination— 
(Baddhasima) 54, 110, Pleasant—( Kwan - 
soya) 48, prayer—56, preaching—130, 
Pure— ( Cahkraykwan ) 48, 49, Small 
Variegated— (Kwanproknay) 48, Varie- 
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gated — (Kwanprok) 48, 49,—of Law 
( dhammasa , tryaim, trydklori) 85, 90, 

. 96 

halo 169, 178, 179 

Hamburg Ethnographical Museum 66 n. 6 
hariisa (geese) 169, 179, 188 
han (curry) 101, 102,— sah (curry cook) 69, 
158, 159 

Han Rani Pa-ak 20, 24 

handling of money 100 n. 5 

Hanlan 33, 34, 126, 182 

hahsapala (vermillion) 107, 135, 136 

Haribhunja 175 

Harivikrama, King 2, 182 

harp (cod) 93 

Harvey, G.E. 47 

hat 105 n. 10 

Hold 146 

Hayagriva 178 n. 5 

head, cursive 169,—of the family 156,—of 
the Order 116,—of a monastic establish¬ 
ment 119,—of the monastery 45,46, 
117, 156, —priest 78 

i • 

headman 2S. 41, 124, monk as a village- 
100, village— (rwatukri) 42,47, 100,— 
of the suburb (Ikliy sukri) 42 
heap ( apum ) 78, Three—s of Law (Pitaka 
sum pum) 130, 132 
heaven 175 
heir iii, iv, 10 

hell ( nray) 98, 109, Avici — 47, miseries of 
—109, Tapana —28 

help, domestic (im kywan, im ihonkywan, 
im niy) 156 
Henbuiw 146 

hereditary rank 38,—slave 145, 

161,—title 38 

heresy, Burman 124, extirpation of—8 
heretics 55, 175, suppression of—iv 
hero of Takoii battle 117^ mythical—8 
heroism shown by left foot stepping forward 
( dlifhasana ) 172 
hewer of stone 139 
. hierarchy 117 


high forehead 169,—relief 169. — roofed 
monastery (anm khomtaewam klon) 129 
highways 105 n- 10 

Hills, Chin (A» acchakiri) hr, 4 , 37,45, 
Kyaukse—53, Sagaing—78, Tvram— 
101,—side cultivation ( ryS) 101, 158 
hillock 185 

HihcySna Buddhism 6 n. 2, 170, 178, 188 
Hinduism 166 
hinkiw (asafoetida) 186 
Historical Commission, Burma 132 n. 1, 
192 

historical study 165 

history 51, 188, economic—iii, early—of 
Burma 165, 182, oral—190, medieval 
Burmese—iii, Pagan—iii, political—iii, 
v, social—iii 

hlawga ( Ihoauka , boat) 86 
Hluttaw (Chief Administrative Office, 
Lhwattoau) 40, 47 

Hmannan: Rajawah (Glass Palace Chronicle) 
iii, 1, 10 

Hmawza 2, 52, 53, 175, 178, 179, 182. 184 
hollow, cave-like iv,— pagoda 11 n. 10, 
21. 23. 64. 87, 96, 97, 103, 118, 120, 
122, 125. 127, 128, 132, 135, 141, 144, 
148, 153, 154, 189.—pagoda of four 
sides (All 4 myaknhu) 102 
holy man (suiau kon) 94,—place 127 
honey (madhu, pyd) 104, —rice 176 
horn 138,—of a makara 169 
horse 67, 109, 137, 139, 151, magic—51, 
itaraka —138, slaves given in exchange 
of a—151 
hostel 83 

house 109, alms— (carap) 1~. ! 30, rest— 
( tanchon ) 130, store--! kappiyakufi) 

130,—builder 75,—b" *5 

household slave ()»»i ihoi. kywun) 23, 108 
Hpaunglin viilagc 178 n. 5 
Hsinbyushin pagoda 18 
Hsueh-hsuch-ti-chin, Prince (Susutt*ni) 34 
hli (//• , umbrella) 5 

Htilo-minlo, King 13, 17 n. 3, 20.— Pagoda 
65 

Htupayon, Sagaing 184 
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humanitarian 143 

hundred stories, five (Jit rta rya) 130, 131 

hunt, elephant 29 

hunter ( muchuiw) 42 

hunting lodge 30,—scenes 184 

hura (astrologer) 39, 41, 96,— nay 17 

husband (lah) 148 

Hu Tu, General 31 

I 

icon 64, 67, 168 
Igvara 64 
illegible 191 
im (house) 108 

image (chanpu) 56, 58, 65, 67, 68, 88, 129, 
148, 154, 169, 175, 177, 182, bronze- 
165, colossal—67, golden—64,—of the 
Buddha 122. 151, 165, 170, 184,-<>f 
the Lord 123, 128, 132, 141, 144, 159, 
170 

imkrisaH 101 

imkywan (irntlioh kywan, imniy, domestic 
help) 156 

v, t */' 

imperial ambassador 31,—order 31, 34 
imperialistic design 6 
impcrmance, law of (aianmaysotr) a) 77 
importance, order of 117 
imtaw (palace) 12 
fmtawsyan, King 12, 13, 19, 119 
im thamah khyak (domestic cook) 159 
imthori (family) 145, 146, —kywan (house¬ 
hold slave) 108 

imrhiyman (Heir Apparent) 21 
inability, security against old age and 153 
incident 89 

independence 155 n. 3 
India 4. 5, 7. 11 n. 10,61, 145, 165, 179, 
188, d'rect contact by sea with—iii. 
South—7, untouchables of—145 
Indian 12. 119, 143, 157,158, 162 - !.ity 
57, — law book 49, — phi!'- .this 

77,—script ’66, 168. I mem 

6—slave 151 152 -w . . u/. 

indigenous thought 
InHo-Chii u 63 


imdral.il . # . 

industry 158 tv>. r 

influence, Brahmanical v, 57, European— 
160, Mon—iv, 15, 58, Mongol-Chinese 
—53, religions—115, Thai—175, 
information 149 

inherit 45 i 

inheritance 87, 147 

inherited property 59, 98, 147,—slave (amuy 
kynan) 146 . 

ink inscription 189 

inner compound 141,—garment .(tankyat) 

69. —wall 141 

t • 

inscription 1, 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 19,20 21, 

22. 28. 30. 34, 35, 37, 39. 41, 42, 43, 

44. 45. 47. 48. 49, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57, 

60. 61, 63. 69, 70, 77, 80. 85, 86, 87, 

88, 93. 98. 99. 101, 104, 105, 108, 109, 
112, 115. 116, 117, 120, 121, 122, 123, 
124. 125. 128. 135, 137, 144, 145, 146, 
155, 156, 158. 163, 168, 177, 184, 189, 
Alanpagan—9, Ayetthama Hill—9, 
Burmese—16, 53, 190, Cham—3, chro¬ 
nological list of—s 191,'contemporary— 
143, Devanagala—12, Dhammayangyi 
—11, Dhammarajika — 118, Disapra- 
muk —31. five urn—s 189, Gubyaukgyi 
—146, Great Shwezigon—2, 8, 54, 58, 

70, 149, ink—189, Jayapavattati (Zc ya- 
put)—23, 44, 47, Kaiyani — 74, 119, 
175, Khemawara pagoda—70, Lay- 
daunggan—17, Laymyakhna—22, List 
73—10. lithic—189, 190, Lomngoeu— 
3, Mahadhi—17, 18, Medieval Burmese 
—143, Midwedaw—17, Minwaing—22, 

23. Mon—15. 20. 78, 110.116,189, 191, 
Mt. Thetso—12, Myagan—8, 9, 79, 
Myazedi—7 n. 1, North Kuni — 21, 
Pagan—s 11, 46, 58, Palace—9, 39, 4t 
55, 115, Pali—4,184, F>li-Sanskrit—1., 
Phimanakas — 63, pillar — 43, 47, 
post-Pagtn—8, Prome Shwezandaw 

8, 77 Pyu—53, 190, 191, Rajakumar 
, 9, 53, 64, 157, Sanskrit—4, 
189. Sattya —122, Sawhlawin—67, Saw- 
hlawun—184, Sawminhla—16, Shinbin- 
dhi—29, Shwegu—140, Shwezigon— 
115, stone —' ' kca) 155, Sulamani— 
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19, Tainggyut—57, Tatkale—189, Tha- 
raba Gate—9, urn—2, 182 
insolvent debtor 145, 148 
inspection of villages 45, 49 
institute, educational (ctisari klori, cdsari 
tuik) 83, 90, 141 
institution 143 
instruction 101, 110, 153 
instrument, musical 160 
insurrection, fear of 39 
Intapaccarti 31, 32 
interest, landed 123 
interloper 107 
internal dissension 34 
interregnum iv, 13,—of nine years !_ 
intervention to get the king’s pardon 150 
intimate, king's (king's favourite, rajavalla- 
bha) 184 

intoxicants, connivance at drinking 121 
intoxicating drinks 122 
intrigue, court 30 

introspection (attitude of meditation with 
legs closely locked, dhyanasana) 172 
Mivaders 35 

invading army iv, 34, 35 n. 9 
invasion, Burmese 32, Chinese—2, Mongol— 
iv, 30, 37, 39, 40, 126, 141, Sinhalese— 
iv, 12 

investigation (cat) 88, 100, 101 
investiture 35 

ip mhuy (Lagerstroemia Flos reginae, 
Pyarima, embrella robusta) 185 

I Poh Sari 29 

iprd (bedding) 107 

iron (jam) 159, 185 

iron wood ( kamkaw , sdniwkhuy) 186 

Irrawaddy 2, 6, 165 

irrigation 9, 35 n. 9, 43, 49 

Irwin, Sir Alfred 7 n. 7, II n. 12 

/ Taimila 182 

itch 73 n. 4 

ivory ( chahcway) 129, 144 

ll.P Q - IQ0O.29.& >0 


J 

Jack fruit tree (Artocarpms mirgrifolia, mun 
pinnai) 186 
jaggery 102. Ill 
Jambala 178 n. 5 
Jabudipa 38, 61 
jar 15 

jat rid rti, riaxhay (five hundred and fifty 
stories) 65 

jot da ryd (five hundred stones) 65. 130. 
131 

jdtaka iii, 65, 66, 82. 35, 86. 128, Mahdja- 
naka —81, 141, 189,—plaque 104 

Java 63 
Jayabhin 68 

Jayabhumi (Shwczigon, Thilurt Mid ) 55 
Jayacandravarman 185 

Jayapavattali (Jeyycfywat) 20, 21,24,100, 
120,—inscription 44, 47 
Jeyapikrama (Jeyyapikram) 73, 151 
Jayasetthe (Jeyyasaddhiy) 21, 22,72,118, 
154, 155 
Jayasih 68 

S'/avasura. King 11, Prince—19 
jewellery 160 
Jottd 146 

judge (amhu cuiw, khuiw sukri, samphama, 
sariphama, trya, ttyd sanphema, trya 
sukti) 21, 28, 40,41, 42,43,44, 77, 
87-8. 89, 90, 98, 101, 146,—of civil 
suits (amhu cuiw) 42,—of theft cases 
(khuiw sukri) 42. 90, 124,—of the court 
(trya) 89, junior—90, woman—42 
judgement 44, 46, 101, 117 
judicial assistant 42 
judiciary 49 
jug (kara) 107, 112 

juice, sweet liquor made from palm (yam~ 
makd aphyaw) 123 
Julian Calendar 7 n. 7 
junior judge 90,—queen iii, 42 
Junk Ceylon (Cape Salang, Salarikre) 4 n. 3 
jurisdiction 101 n. 2, 116 
just king (dhammaraja) 30, 78 
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justice, administration of 8, Pleasant Hall of 
—(Trya Kwan S&ya) 87 

K 

Kaceakapatiy 80 n. 7 
Kaccana 80 n. 7 
Kaccapakrcm 101 
Kaccdyana 81 

Kaccdyanatutraniddesa 81 n. 8 
Kachin 37 
Kadu 158 

karfun ( kudnba , kurfava, bamboo measure, 
measure for arecca seeds) 103, 132,133, 
134 

kaemp/eria, species of ( gamum:) 179 
kakhriy sail (dancer) 69, 160 
Kakusandha 65, 67 
Kala, U 190 

Kalagya, King 12, 13, 119 
kahin (executive officer) 8 n. 4, 39,40,41, 
121, 176, 183, 184,— cacsd (officer cum 
hereditary chief) 8, 41 
Kaladjara 166 

kalasd 128, 130, 131, 179. 188 
kalnt 41 

Kalydni 6,—inscription 74. 119, 175 
kanury (widow) 156 
karrikaw (sdniwkhuy, ironwood) 186 
kamkuchan (kamkuiam , steatite, soapstone 
pencil) 83, 107,— klefi, cylindrical case 
for soapstone pencil 83, 107 
kamkun (?land officer) 12 
karakul (plumbago) 135, 136 
ktimpon (soap acacia) 185 

• r. i' 

Karnram (Kanyan) 157, 158 

kart (reservoir, lank) 121, 123, 130, 131,— 
2 chan (two level tank) 130, 132, 4 thod 
—(square tank) 130, 132 
kanapran (?out house) 135, 136 



Karri* 88 
Kunkahhalra 45 
Kcnkr.phirac 21 
Ken * (if ik n, m 64 , 118 


Kankasu 69, 112, 122, 146 

kankhyow 185 

Kannai 31 

Kanhdran 45 

Kanplaii 17 

kan sad (guard) 43 

Kantaimin 117 

Kanya, Goddess 3 

Kaniu (Kadu, Saw) 97, 121, 157 

Kanyan (Kamram) 157, 158 

Kapilavastu 165 

kappa 72, 128 

kappika (kappiya, personal attendant) 97, 
98. 151 

kappiyakti (storehouse) 111, 130, 131, 132 
karu (jug) 107,— son (jug maker) 160 

Karen 52, 158, Sagaw—( ICakrow) 157,— 
potato ( sitiy) 186 

Karenni 45 

ka sad (?hamess maker) 161 
Kassapa 65,67, 81 n. 2 
Katakarmma 8 
Katharatihu 81 n. 13 

kathina 86.123,—ceremony 144, — civara 
(hard robe) 15, 97. 105, 106 

kaiiw (musk) 185 
Kaungsin (Koncan ) 32 
Kawan 146 
Kiwgun caves 175 
kawtha 105. 160 
kayabandhanani (girdle) 106 n. 2 
keeper, granary ( kicon) 153 
Kelasa, Mt. 51 
kettle (kra) 69 

keynote of the Buddha’s teaching 166 

Khabu (Khamlhu, Khamnmhu) 17, 37, 53 

khachi (waistband) 135, 136 

khamian (cot) 69 

Khan, Great iv, 33 n 2. 126 

Khandahala 66 

Khandhaka 110 

khnndhuDvak (khenthapyak, death) 144 
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Khandhasutta 87 n. 4 
Khan ml Hay 19 

khahnhi (bed-spread) 69, 160 
Khao Ok Dalu 178 
khapoh (Strychnos) 186 
khard (fife) 112,— sah (trumpeters) 160 
kharuin 37, 121 n. 2, 123, Sahtoh —98 
Khemawara pagoda 70,—inscription 70 
kheh (ginger) 186 
khin (weigh) 150, 151 
khirha (Acanthus illicifolius ) 185 
khlyu pan (floral design) 128 
Khmer 3, 63, 67,—capital 51,—monarch 51 
khohloh (bell) 69, 140, 141 
khrahhay sah (khrasah , spinner) 106, 160 
khrinhap 15 
khril (gum-lac) 135, 136 
khruykharh (inner garment) 105, 160 
Khuddakanikaya 80, 82 
khuinan.khyui.pallah (a throne of many 
sides) 174 

khuiw, chan (elephant theft) 97, — sukri 
(judge of theft cases) 42, 90,— tryd 
(criminal court, theft case) 77, 87, 89, 
90,— tryd cdkhi (clerk of the criminal 
court) 90 

khwak (cup usually of copper) 69, 106, 121, 
132, 133, 134,— khwah (cymbal) 69,— 
khwan sah (cymbal player) 160 
khwan (revenue) 84 
Khyatma 146 
Khyatsand 146 

khyaya : (kind of mimusops) 179 
khyu (castanet) 69 
kidnapping 145, 161 
k i sukri (master of granaries) 42 
kilns 128 

kind and considerate 154 
kindness 154 

king v, 4, 23, 24, 27, 28 29, 30, 33, 35. 39. 
44, 47, 48, 49, 51, 61,63,68,70, 73, 
79, 87, 90, 98, 100, 182, 188, Alaung- 
sithu (see also Cahsu I) 10, 11, 13, 
115 n. 8, Aniruddha (Anawrata, Anaw- 
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Ana wrath*, Anawrathaminsaw, Anora- 
tha, Anuruddha ) ini. hr. 1. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 

9, 13, 35, 36, 37. 3*, 51, 52 n. 1, 53. 

58. 62, 65. 119, 169, 170, 1*2, 183, 184, 

185, 187, 188. 189. Bodawpaya 16, 80 
n. 4. 163. 166. 190, Cahsu 1 

(see also Alaungsnho) 7 n. 1, 10, 11, 
12,13.30,70,115,116. 146, 176,185, 

187, Cahsu II (see also Narapatisithu) 
iv, 4, 6. 10. 12. 13, 15. 16, 17, 18. 19, 
20,32, 36. 37, 45, 46,47,49,65,72. 

77, 87, 118, 119, 143, 145, 149, 185, 

Cahsu HI (see also UccanS) 29, Cahsu 
IV (see also Tarukpliy) 29, 30, Caw kri 
(also see Klacwd) 22, 23, 27, Caw Ra- 
han 4 n. 6, Chan Phlu Skhih 62, Conac 

35, Dhammaceii (Damazedi, Ramddhi- 
pali) 6, 120, Harivikrama 2, Htilominlo 
13, 20, Imtawsyah (Kalagya) 12, 13, 19, 

119, Jayasura 11, Klacwd (see also Kya- 
swa) iv, 13, 18.19,20,21, 22,27,29. 

36, 38, 39, 40, 46. 48. 61, 67, 75, 79, 

88 n. 3, 91. 96, 100, 108, 120. .125, 126, • 

150, Kou - ma-la-kia-chipa-sou-tan-pa- 
tcho-li (Kumara Kassapa) 35, Kumara 
Gupta 1 166, Kyanzittha (see also Thi- 
luih Man) iv, 4,8, 10, 13, 15,39,41, 

51, 57, Kyaswa (see also Klacwd) iv, 

13, Kyawzwa (see also Rhuynansyah) 

37, Mahasena 81 n. 6, Makuta (see also 
Manuha) 6, 10, 57, Mahlulan (see also 
Sawlu) 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, Manuha ( Ma- 
noha, Manohari) 6,10, Many ah (M in- 
yin) iv, 13, 29, 30, Menander (Milinda) 

81 n. 1, Mindon 78, Minyin Narathein- 
kha 12, 13, 18, 19, Nandaungmya 
( Nan:toh:myd : see also Ndtohmya) iv, 

13, 19, 47, Narapali 12, Narapaticahsu 
(Narapatisithu, see also Cahsu II) iv, 

4 n. 1, 10, 13, 115 n. 8, Narasihgha- 
Uccand iv, 13, 18, 21, 22, 23, 29, 38, 

69, 87, 97, 99, 117, 150, 154, Narathein- ' 
kha (see also Minyin Naratheinkha) iv, 

13, Narathihapate (see also Tarukpliy ) 

13, Narathu 12, 13, Ndtohmya (see also 
Nandaungmya, Natoh Skhih, Vccana) 
iv, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 36, 40, 

41, 44, 46, 47, 70, 72, 87, 88, 110, 111, 

117, 120, 122, 148, 149, 150, 184, 
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Nyaung-u Sawrahan 4 n. 6, Panpwat 
Puthuiwtau Dayaka (Panpwat Sah, Pan¬ 
pwat Safi Mliy, see also Tarukpliy) 30, 
100, 1 Pariikkamabdhu I 12, Pyinbya 
( Prahprd :) 1, 3, Putasin Man 62, 145, 
Ramadhipati (see also Dhammaceti) 6, 
120, Rama Camheh (Ramkhamheng) 
124, Rhuynansyah (see also Kyawzwa) 
35, 37, 49, Rhweku Dayaka (see also 
Cansu 1) 11, Saktawrhah (see also Cansu 
1) 11, 12, Satuiw 62, Sawlu (Co/ii:, see 
also Mahlulan ) 7, 10,13, Sihavikrama 2, 
Sin Aniruddhadeva (see also Aniruddha) 
5, Siridhummasaka (Asoka) 61, Sirisin- 
ghabodhi 7, Sri Bajrddharanatribhiipati 
(Sri Vajrdbharana, regnal title of Man- 
lulan) 7, 170, 183, 187, Sri Tribhuvand- 
dityadhammardja (regnal title of Thiluin 
Man) 8. 15, 16, 54, 55, 70, 78, 115, 183, 
187, Sri Tribhuvanadityadhammarajada- 
napati (Sri Tribhuvanddityapavaradham- 
mard jadhirdjadunapati regnal title of 
Narasihgha-Uccana) 13, 21, 70, Sri 
Tribhuvana dilya dhamma raja jayasura 
(regnal title of Uccand) 29, Sri Tnbhu- 
vanddityadhammara jara jadhi rdjapara- 
misvarabalacakkravar (later regnal title 
of Thiluin Min) 8, Sri Tribhuvanadilya- 
varadhammaraja (regnal title of Cansu 
I) 1 1, 183, 187, Sri Tribhuvandditya- 
pavaraJliammaraja (regnal title of 
Cansu II, Ndtonmyd and Tarukpliy) 
20, 22, 30, 38, 70. 183, 184, Sri Tribha- 
vanadiiyapavaradhammaraja Mahlulan 
(regnal title of Conac) 35, Sri Triphava- 
ndditiydpavarapanditadliammaraja 27, 
Siiriyavikrama 2, Taktaumu (sec also 
Kumara Kassapa) 35, Talasukri (see also 
Conac) 35, Talapyam Man ' (see also 
Uccand) 29, 30, 100, Taninganwe iii, 
Tarukpliy (Tayokpye, Narathihapatc, 
Panpwat sah mliy, Cansu IV) iv, 13, 21, 
22, 29, 30, 35, 36, 38. 39. 42. 47, 48,’ 
72, 73, 74, 78, 80, 87, 92, 97, 100, 119. 
122, 126, 144, 146, 158, Taungthugyi 
4 n. 6, Thaktawshc (see also Cansu I) 
iii, Thamoddarit 1, Thibaw 38, Thi- 
luih Man (Thiluin Syah, sec also Kyan- 
zittha) 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 36, 41, 


52, 54, 58, 61, 65, 67, 70, 77, 78,79, 87, 
115,116,149,170,176,178, 183, 187, 
188, 189, Uccand (see also Cansu III) 
iv, 13, 22, 29, 30, 69; 96, 100, 118, 132, 
144, Uccand (see also Natohmyd) 20, 

110, Uccand (see also Tarukpliy) 30, 38, 
Vijaya Bahu 7, Yama 61, assassination 
of the —iv, 12, 29, Buddhist—54, com¬ 
panions of the— (man khyah)A\, crown¬ 
ed—30, dethroned—( nankla man) 35, 
eulogy of the—54, fictitous—12, great 
— (asyah mahkri :) 95, just — (dhamma- 
rdja, trydmah) 30, 78, Mon—57, orders 
of the—( thuytaw) 42, Pagan—12, 20, 
47, 187, poisoning the — 34, Pyu —2, 
reigning— (purha rhah law) 70, servants 
of the— (mahee) 42, super celestial—68, 
supreme— (mahkri:) 4, Taruk — 4, 34, 
traveller—12, youths of the—( mahlulan ) 
42,—and country 126,—of Ceylon 7,— 
of Deva 15,—of Pagan 7, 10, 13, 30, 
32, 35,38, 183,—of Burma 39, 126,^— 
of Thaton 115,—of Law 3, —Protector 
78 

king's accession 117,—audience 150,—favou¬ 
rite ( rajavallabha , aklwarh wan so man 
amat) 44, 184, — preceptor (mahehryd) 
96, 184,—presence 31, 39,—teacher 

(mahehryd, rajaguru) 110, 115, 116, 
117, 119, 120,—whitlow 17 
kingdom 10, 24, 33, 34, 49, 190, Pagan—2, 
Pyu—52 
kingly duties 30 
kingship 38 
kirttimukha 179 
kitchen garden (kuih) 158 
Klacwd, King iv; 13, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 
27, 29, 36, 38, 39, 40, 46, 48, 61, 67. 
75, 79, 88 n. 3, 91, 96, 97, 100, 108, 
120, 125. 126, 150 
klahju (benevolence) 92 
Klaw Sah, Uiw, (Lady Gloria) 15 
kler.phurum (benincasa cerifera, white gourd- 
melon) 185 
klimyah 185 
klipwe (pestle) 107 
klit (Coix la chrymae jobis) 185 
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kliy sukri (headman of the suburb) 42 
klok (lithic) 54. 110, 130, 131.— ea (stone 
inscription) 155, — pyah (grinding stone) 
107, latuih — (monolith) 135, 136, —ui 
(stone brick) 135, 136 
Klok Savon 116 

klnri (monastery) 92. 102. 104, 106, 107, 

129. 130. 131. 132. 135. 140, 144, calac 
(monastery with flame pediments) 

133. 134. Cane Sstahsah —(monastery 
that keeps sabbath on Saturdays) 109. 
eSsah —(educational institute) 83, 118. 
kulii -(brick monastery) 80, 108, 129, 

130, 133. 134, mwah khoh la ewah — 
(high roofed monastery) 107-8, 129, 
panpu —(monastery with wood carv¬ 
ings) 129, purha — (monastery for the 
Lord) 108 n. 5 , sac hay muiw — (thatch 
roofed monastery) 129. sayaewiso — 
(Pleasant Monastery) 108. lantay ewa so 
—(Splendid Monastery) 108, law — 
(forest monastery) 108, 120, try a — 
(monastery for the Law) 108 n. 5.— 
akluiw (merit of founding a monastery) 
109.— kywan (slaves of a monastery) 
146,— prok (Variegated Monastery) 
129 ,—san (lay devotee staying at a 
monastery) 97, 98,— suhkrt (chief of a 
monastery) 43 ,—tayaka (donor of a 
monastery) 108 

klum (to remove) 156 
klway thin (buffalo-herd) 158 
klyant (board) 44 
klyap (tical) 130, 131, 132, 135 

knowledge (praha) 108 
kok si (crop) 87-8 
Konagamana 65, 67 
Konbaung 163— dynasty 116 
Kohcan (Kaungsin) 37, 40, 49. viceroy of— 
24 

kon mliu (act of mer. ) 6C. 71, 131, 132 

Konow, Slcn 4 
Kotuma (Column) 34 

Kou- ma - la - kin - chipa-son-tan-pa-tcho-li. 
King (Kumara Kassapa) 35 
kra (kettle) 69. (lotus, nympheva) 107, 185 
krakkrun (a kind Of coftecwort) 185 


kra, klu (the chebula tree, Terminalia chtbu- 
la) 185 

kram (sugar cane) 185 
Krammaphat 21 
kramu (areca palm) 150 
Kramsuihkri , Prince 19 
Kramni 34. 126,— Him 100 
Krahcah 118, 151 

krapallah ( Padmasano, Lotus Throne) 169 
Krdpuiw 17 
Krasawat 97 
kri swat ui: (kolas a) 179 
Kriy.sai La hap Charaioau 163 
kriy (copper) 130, 131, 133, 134, 135,136, 
140, 141,— khrah (copper wire) 130, 
131.— ni (red copper) 130, 131, ha 
kran—phlu (white copper) 151 
Kroh Singh a 23 
Krohiau sort 18 
krwac (casket) 130. 131 
Krwam (Cambodian) 48, 157,— Skhih 109,— 
ihui 51 

ktt ( gulia , cave, hollow-pagoda) 11 n. 10, 
21. 108. 128. 129, 130, 131, 132, 133. 
134, 135, 140, 146,-4 myaknha 84, 
102. 128,— prok (variegated cave) 128 
Kublai Khan 4 
kuha sun (launderers) 69, 161 
kuih (kitchen garden) 158 
kuiwat (uitarasahgo) upper garment 105 n. 

I. 

kuiwlup (slave wife) 156 
kuiwmhu (body-guard) 40 
kuiw ryap tuih purha (standing Buddha made 
to the measurements of the donor) 64,- 

67, 68 . 

kulakloh (brick monastery, see also kloh) 
80, 107, 108. 129, 130, 133, 134, 135, 
137 

killti Sat (.The Indian Deity) 57 
kulapay (ciccr arietinum) 185 
Kuldphlu (White Indian) 157 
Kumara Gupta I, King 166 
Kumara Kassapa, King (Kou-ma-la-kia- 
chipa-sou-tan-pa-tcho-li) 35 
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Kume 122 

kumtham (landed gentry or supervisor of 
fieids) 43, 49, 161 
Kusinagara 16S 
Kutha pagoda 74 

kwarh (kramu, areca, betel,) 101, 104,131, 

132, 155. 185,— ac (betel container) 103. 
—ca tuik 104,— kap (betel box) 103,— 
khyum (betel seed cracker) 103,— khyap 
(betel recepticle) 69, 103,— Ion (betel 
boat) 103.— maca (don't eat betel) 103, 
—in wan law sail (royal betel server) 159, 
—rwa (betel village) 104, — sah (betel 
server) 69, 159 ,—si (areca seeds) 103, 
132, 133. 134, 135. 137,— sitah 159,— 
law san (royal betel server) 159,— than 
(sikhara, pinnacle) 169,— ya (betel quid) 
159 

kwan (hall) 47, cahkray — (Pure Hall) 48, 
49, chan rhu — (Elephant-Review Hall) 
48, irya — saya (Pleasant Hall of Justice) 
87,— mrah (High Hall) 48, 49.— prok 
(Variegated Hall) 48 ,—prok kri (Great 
Variegated Hall) 48, 100,— prok hay 
(Small Variegated Hall) 23, 48, 150,— 
saya (Pleasant Hall) 48 
kwan sah (net man, fisherman) 159 
Kyak Talah pagoda 9 n. 2 
kyakiahutw (?Sun God, coloured ccling 
decoration) 107, 130, 131, 135, 136 
Kyanzittha, King (see also Thiluin Man) iv, 
4, 8. 10, 13. 15, 39. 41, 51. 57 
Kyazwa, King (sec also Klacwa) iv, 13 
Kyaukgu Onhmin 155 
Kyauksc 35 n. 9, 37, 43, 53, 54, 62, 121, 
122, 123, 124,—district 98 n. 1, 110,— 
hills 53 

Kyaw Thet 78 n. 4 

Kyawzwa, King (sec also Rhuyuansyah) 37 
kyek (pagoda or an-exalted person) 64 
Kyontu 184 

kywan (slave) 84. 140, 141, 143, 144. 146, 
147, 148, 154, 156, 158, amuy —(inherit¬ 
ed slave) 146, aluiw —(referring oneself 
as ‘Your Honour’s Slave’) 108, 149, 
im — {im thoh —, im niy, domestic help) 


<*. 156, klon —(monastery slave) 146, 
sampm khyak —(wat khyak —, slaves to 
cook food at a religious establishment) 
i 0 1. 155, — aphuiw (price of a slave) 
151 —rwa (slave village) 146, — taw 
' : m kn sah, slaves of the royal 

Household) 156 

L 

labour :4a. farm—99, menial—93 
lacquer ware 107 
lady aad child 178 
lady- --•.i • mg ( monma ) 73 
Lquiraaif flat reginae (ipmhuy, pyahma, 
emerti* rotmsta) 185 
laity 100 

lak cho« vpresent) 79, Sanipyan— 108 
lake 98 

lakkka (.are) 135, 136, 151 
Lakkkamd Lak way 40, 117 
Lokkfm yap arj (near Data) 175 
lakpam (kombax malabasicum ) 17, 83 
lamp, od yctamti) 15 
lakia-ne carpenter) 135, 137, 156, 159 
laksan (midwife) 161 
laksaAihuim (manicurist) 161 
lakthu: (»r;gktus tome mo sa) 186 
laluasam (one leg pendant, sitting at ease) 
172. 173 

tan (ivjsband) 125, 147, 154, — miya sacum 
(family) 145 

Lon Yaa Len 183. 187 

land (mhy) 103. 117, 124, 125, 145, 158, 
arable—54, Buddhist—165, buying— 
39, 97, 98, 100, 121, confiscation of. 
religious—23,24, 87, 120, cultivable— 
102. 118, 190, dedication of—12, 13, 
17, 18. 23, 39, 44, 45, 48, 49, 59, 62, 
75. 83. 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 108, 
109, 111, H8, 119, 120, 122, 126,127, 
144, 153, 190, dry cultivation—( ryd ) 
89, onchroachment of—101, gift of— 
121, 123, glebe—24, 47, 100, grant of— 
141, guide for measuring—163, lord of 
—38, 39, 73, monastery—87, ownership 
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of—87 : 89, 123, paddy—23, 44, price of 
—(i mliy phuiw ) 45, 121, 122, produce 
of the—45, 46, 153, purchase of—98, 
121, 122, 123, religions—22, 30,39, 
47, 48, rice—43, sale of—43, slaves 
attached to—152,—assessment 49,— 
dispute 23, .89, 123,—of conquest 

(nuinham) 4, —of copper (Tambadipa) 
3-4,—officer (Tuiri Sukri) 89,—revenue 
( mliy khwan) 47, — transaction 43, 45, 
98, 121, 125 

landed gentry ( Ikamkuh , kumtham) 43, 49, 
—interest 123 

language 15, 16, 52, 63, 77, Burmese—53, 
Mon—6, 8, 10, 36, 54, 189, official—iii, 
iv, 10, 36,—policy 10 
Lanka (Ceylon, Sinkuih) 12, 118 
lanpan (tray) 69, 107, 135,136,—sun (tray 
maker) 160 

lapses in the observance of the Vinaya 120, 
124, 126 

laundcrer (kuhasan) 69 
lavatory 141 n. 1 

Law (tryd) 49. 55. 58. 75, 77, 141, 156, 
administer— (tryd chan) 90, all applica¬ 
tions of—77,—and order 29. 46, Indian 
—book 49, Buddhist—78, charioteer of 
the—54, 115, civil and criminal-87, 
code of—( dhummasattha ) 78 codification 
of the customary—88 n. 4, cruel—161, 
customary—iv, 49, depository of the — 
141, hall of— ( dhammasd , tryd im, 
tryd klon) 85, 90, 96, moral—77, reli¬ 
gious—77,—case 90,—court 87. 97, 
101,—giver 40, 90,—of impermanence 
(atan may so tryd) 77,—of succession 
23,—of the Buddha 77,—of the Reli¬ 
gion 9,—officer (tryd) 90, — suit 13, 
20, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 49, 77, 87, 88, 
89, 90, 100, 146, 148, three heaps of— 
(Pitaka Sum Pum) 130. 132, throne of 
—97, wheel of—171, 178 

lawka sukri (coxswain) 88 
Lawkananda pagoda 67 
laxity in the observance of the Vinaya v2 
lay (field) 77, 84, 105 n. 10, 154, murmn— 
(dry cultivation) I .trrtput—V , son 


—(wet cultivation) 158 , wot — 101 , — 
con 158,—sail (— si, cultivator) 158 
lay court 117,—devotee 117 , 121 , 141 , — 
man 100, monk called by—name 125 
Laydaunggan inscription 17 
Laymyakhna inscription 22 , — pagoda 20 
Ibhak (pickled tea) 4 , 44-5 
leade 57,—and founder of Aran (forest 
dwellers) 122 , 125 ,— of the group 153 , 

- -of the mission 119 
leadership 120 

leaf, fig 168, palm — (piycS) 44 
leamir g (pariyatti) 82-3, 96, 118,—by rote 
9C. seat of—118 
lecture hall 111, 118 

leg pendant, one (sitting at ease, lalitasana) 
172 

legs closely locked (dhydnasana, meditation, 
introspection) 172 
legs pendant (bhadrasana) 172 
legal 77, 90,—authority 101,—cases 42,— 
code 42,—enquiry 12, —literature 88 
n. 4 

legend 124 n. 6, Burmese—86, local--iii, 
Mon—189 

lent (iva) 33, 84, 105, 110 
lesser queen 149 
lesson, moral 85 
letter 166, Ndgart —169, 185 
Lhaknakkbram chryd 117 
Ilian (sweep) 155, — kha (cartage) 32, 33, 
133, 134, 135, 136— sah (cartman) 161 
Ihoauka: (boat) 86,— sad (boatman) 16 
Ihiy (boat) 106 
Ihu (charity) 144, 146 

Ihwat (released from sec"' s) 140, 

141, 154 
Ihyd 104 

liaision officer 97 
libation, water of 48, 154 
liber:-! Iness !53 

library (pJ ,c tuik) 78, - ;0, 81 n. 3, 82, 

83, 84, 90. 96, 97, 118, 127, 130, '->2, 
Rangoon University—9 n. 2,—main- 
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tenance 118,—staff 118 
liege lord ( asyari mankri) 95 
life, communal 120, daily—60, eight major 
scenes of the Buddha’s — ( atthamaha - 
thana) 176,177, miseries of—61,75, 
social—143, way of—155,—of the Bud¬ 
dha 61, 165,—stories 165 
life and death, lord of 39 
life and thought, influence of Buddhism on 
Burmese way of 143 
light (chimi) 101 
lighting, oil for 83 
lime (sanipara) 186 

limit of the empire 32,—of a sima 111 

tin (smear) 132, 133, 135, 136, 140, 141 

line, Aniruddha 13 

linen (phyari) 47, 67 

Ling wai lai ta 2 

lihgam 57 

lintuih (phallic stone) 57 
lion 174,—ihrone (sinihasana) 174,—type 
169 

lips, smiling 169 

liquor (se, siv) 121, 122, 123, meat and 45, 
pots of —(sly uiw kheik) 121, price ol — 
(siy phuiw) 45. 121, sweet— (yammakd 
aphyaw) 102, 123 

List 73 inscription 10, chronological— of 
inscriptions 191,—of slaves 125, 145. 
153, 154, 156, 157, —of witnesses 116. 
119 n. 5 

literacy among slaves 157 
literate 143, 162 
literature 163, legal—88 n. 4 
lithic inscription 189, 190 
litter (sanlyah) 55 
lives, anterior 66 S' 1 
livelihood \tl 
living deity 68. 75 
liymyaknhn (t. 

130, 131 
loan word 91 
lobha (greed) !43 
local adn.i- 


8, 37,—legend iii 
locality 43, 116, 152, 161 
lodge, hunting 30 
lodging ( senusanam) 107 
loincloth (puchuiw) 47, 84, 106, 135, 139 
Lokand'hd 170 
Lolo 63 

Lomngoeu, inscription 3 

lonely monk 120 

Long Life (Saktawrhah) iii 

Long Navel Cord ( Kliyaktawrhah ) iii 

longivity 59 

Lopburi 41 

lord (purha) 58, 75, 77, 83, 141, ecclesiasti¬ 
cal—63, image of the—123, 128, 170, 
liege— (asyah mankri ) 95, most excel¬ 
lent and omniscient—27, temporal—63, 
picture of the lord (chahpu) .128.—of 
life 3nd death 39, — of oxen 58,—of 
the cows 58,—of the sun 58,—of the 
rays 58,—s attainment of nirvana 2 

loss of revenue 39, 101 
lot of the slaves 152 

lotus (A. J) 107, 174, 179, blue— (u't paid) 
179,—bud 169.—flower 172,—seat 169, 
—throne (Padmusana, Kra Pallah) 5, 
169. 178 
Lo-t/'u 33 n. 1 
love affair 9 

loving couple (anhac lari maya, moh nharn) 
148 

lower Burma iii, iv, 2, 5, 20, 30, 46, 51,149, 
British annexation of—190, conquest 
of—62, 115 

lower court (buih tryd) 87, 90 
Iii (mankind) 113,— thwak (ex-monk) 96 
i, .. H. 3, 16, 41, 45, 51, 53, 57, 58 
, 77, 103, 141 n. I, 143, 160, 191 

lum 132 

hm:' ■!!' :!'<cur) 148 

.mar in. .« i2 

lup kluy (luj 

I f 7 I < 


.iuviions) 99. 


..r —chief 2, 4, 


99, 104.144, 
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luxury goods 145 
lyac (fled) 149 

lyok (eaves-boards, pieces supporting the 
rafters) 107, 135, 136 

M 

Macchakiri (Chin. Hills) 4. 37 
madlm (honey) 104 n. 8 
\jadhurarasavdhini vitthu 86 n. 2 
magic, havoc wrought through (chiy plu ca) 
89 

magic horse 51 
mango ( siryak) 186 
Magwc 125 
Mahdbodhi 64, 169 
Afahdbodhivamsa 1 
mahadana 23 

mahddevi (chief queen) 182, 183 
Mahddew 54 

Mahadhi inscription 17, 18 
Mahagovinda jtitaka 65 
Mahdjanaka jdtaka (No. 539) ? 65, 81 
Mahakali 166 

mihakdrunika mudra (attitude of compas¬ 
sion) 172 

Jtfuhakassapa 1, 31, 44, 45, 72, 91, 97, 98. 

121, 122, 123, 125, death of-123 
Mahdmatima the 100 
Mahandma thcra 66 
Mahdnaradnkassapa 66 
mihd parirtirvana (Great Decease) 172, 177 
mahti pariltam ( parit-kri: —major verses of 
the recital to ward off evil) 86 
Mahdpinnai ( Mahdvinayaka, Ganeia) 57 
Mahapuiw 33, 34 

Mah&rdja 33, 34 

Maharaja Sri Aniruddhadeva 4 

Mdhdsamanta ( Mahusaman , Mahdsman , 

Viceroy) 20, 21, 23, 24, 40, 41, 44, 47, 
89, 99. 122, 155 
Mahdsatli 20 
Mahasena, King 81 n. 6 
Mohdsenapati (commander-in-chief) 20, 40 
mahdlhera 8 , 17, 33, 34, 47, 48, 49, 54, 55, 
to .UP. Q.l^^-loaq.Xi-Q-M 


57, 67, 86, 95, 96, 98,100.110, 115 , 
116, 117, 119 n. 5, 145, 176 
Mahatherc Pamsakd 12 
Mahdthera tika 81 
Maltathupa 81 n. 4 
Mahdumagga jdtaka (No. 546) 66 
Mahdvagga 80 n. 5, 110 
Mahavamsa (Mahdwart) 81, 86 n. 2, 119 
Mahdvdramanjusd tika 81 
Mahavimalabuddhi 81 n. 9 
Mahavinayaka ( Mahdpinnai , Ganesa) 57 
Mahaway 21 

Mahdyana 170, 188,—deities 188 
mahesi (mahddevi. chief queen) 183, 188 
mahisdsuramardim 166 
mahout (chanthin) 89 
Mahtaw village 178 n. 5 
maintainancc of religious edifices 59, 109, 
118, 127 

Maitreya 5, 60,61,62,65, 71, 73, 85,86. 

92, 170, 178, 187 
Majjhima Nikaya 29, 46, 80 
Major Scenes of the Buddha’s Life, Eight 
(Atthamahdthuna) 176, 177 
makara (an alligator) 169, 178, 179, 188 
maker, palm leaf (piysmd) 148 
Makkara 37 
Makuta , King 6, 10, 57 
Milan (Mdleyya, Malay a Mahddeva Thera, 
Shin Male) S5, 86 
Male (Maiav) 35 
malefactors, edict against all 24 
male slaves 150 

man (king) 4, 37, 41, 78, 110, 147,— ce (ser¬ 
vants of the king) 42,— c.hrya (king’s 
preceptor) 96, 110, 116, 117, 1 IS n. 5 
man, free 151 
Man rebels 2 
man (fata 168 
Mangalasuna 87 n. 4 
manhood 74 
Marti 146 

mahimkr't sah (slave of the roval house - 
hold) 156 
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Manisak slave 152 
Mankalapadd 10Q 
Mankalapicad S9 

niah.dktlruniku m.idrd (attitude of compas¬ 
sion) 171 

man khyaii (companions of the king) 41 
Madkt 146 
mankind 73, 143 
mankind (tamarind) 186 
mankri (supreme lord) 4, 16, 18, 21, 35, 37, 
41, 95, 110, 125, 155 
Manllw, Princess 122 
madlulan (youths of the king) 42 
Manlulan, King 7, 8, 10, 12, 13 
man mat (king's minister) 140, 141 
man ntaya (concubine) 155 
man mya man (king's brother-in-law) 68 
Manoha, King 6 n. 4 
Monahan. King 6 
Manoraja 40, 41. 90 
marr.pay (land measure) 163 
man phaihuy (king's uncle) 20 
man, rich 154, right-hand—115 
madid (king's son) 30, Ill, 125 
mansion 109, lunar—120 
manli vd (irydman , just king) 78, 90 
Manu 40. 90 

manual for punishments (amunwan c&) 46 
Manuka, King 6, 10 
Manukyay Dhammasat 163 
Munurd ju 40. 90 

manuscript bJ. gold-leaf—52, 53, 189 
Manyan, King (Minyin) iv, 13. 29, 30 
Minyin Narathcinhkha, King 13 
Mapancaru 17 

Mara 112, 171,—*s attack 176 
Marokan sad (Queen of Cadsu II) 18 
Maraohan (partition) J38, 139 
marble 144 
marches, northern 49 
Marhak 151, — r ad Na Sok San • 12 
Marshall, Sir John 1 • 

Maru 63 


masd (sick) 77 

masiy pran (city of no death) 112 
mason (purdn) 69, 135, 138 
masonary squares 163 
massive chest 169 

master 92, 125, 149, 153, 161,—architect 
137,—of ganaries ( ki sukri) 42 
mat (amatya , minister) 140, 141 
mat ( sample, ) 106 

material 165, building—138, 159-60, writing 
— 83 . 102 
Mathiluiw 61 
mathunsara (grapes) 186 
mayd (miyd, mya, wife) 146, 148, 149,— kri 
(senior wife) 146,— nay (lesser wife) 146 
Maya, dream of 177 
Mayangon 9 n. 2 
May Khray 183 
May Pa 183 
Mandalay 163 
may sad (butcher) 159 
meagre evidence 123 
meal for monks, evening 124 
means of transport 106 
measure, guide for land 163,—for areca 
seeds (ka^un) 103,—for oil ( tanak ) 102 
meat 122, 123, 159, price of-- (sdphuiw) 45, 
121, meat and liquor 45 
meddling in politics, Buddhist monks 126 
medical treatment 104 
medicine (bhesajjam, chiywa, smd) 41, 104, 
five standard—104 

medieval Burma 50, 158, 161,—Burmese 
history iii,—Burmese inscriptions 143, 
—times 49, 143 
meditate 103 

meditation ( dhydnasana , introspection, legs 
closely locked) 85, 141, 172, attitude of 
— (dhyanamudra, samadhi mudrd) 171 
medium of exchange 151 
Meiktila 5 
Mekkaya 35 
men and deva 73 

Menander, King (Milinda) 81 n. 1 
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members of the Burma Parliament 155 n. 3, 
—of the Order 153 
mendicant; Buddhist 58 
menial labour 93,—service 143 
merchant 12 
merciful owner 152 
Mergui 7, 165 

merit ( akluiw) 59, 60, 71, 75, 93, 108, 109, 
148, 165, a person of great—( bhun.kri :) 
94, act of—117, deeds of—20, 119,123, 
possessor ot-(phunsah) 94, sharing the 
—13, 15, 16, 22, work of—16, 83,—of 
giving alms 141 

meritorious act 166,—deed 10, 21, 32, 47 1 

48, 49, 54, 61, 62, 73, 108, 144 
metals and stones, precious 160. 

Met la suttci 11, 87 n. 4 
Metteyya (Mai trey a) 81, 86 
Mhannan: Rdjawan 116 
mhunrwari 186 

mhura 156 

mica-schist (Webu Stone) 190 
Michelia champaca (cdmkhd, champac) 186 
Midwedaw inscription 17 
Mijjliimanikdya 85 n. 9 
miki, tantuin (an open space around the 
enclosure wall) 127 
mikhat (flint) 106 
milch cow (nuiw nhat nwtl ma) 99 
Milinda, King (Menander) 81 n. 1,— Patina 
29, 46, 80 n. I, 81 

military iv, — campaign 40,—duty 32, 40, 

49, —prowess 35,—service 40 

milk, butter (ryaklak) 99, fresh— (nuiw sac) 
99, sour— (nuiw thamm) 99,—rice 176 

millet 102 

mi mi kuiw cd (on my behalf) 155 
mimusops, kind of ( kltyaya:) 179 
Minbu, 5, 123, 178 n. 5 
minded ness, liberal 153 
Mindon, King 78 

Mingalazcdi (Panpwut rap cell. Pagoda at 
Turner’s Quarter) 65, 126 
miniature pagoda 129,—stupa 144 


minister (amatyd) iv, 20. 21, 31, 32, 34, 39, 
47, 48, 49, 70, 78. 79, 80, 84, 87, 91, 
96,99,112.117. 118. 122. 130, 143, 
144, 145, 148, 149, 150. 151, 153, 154, 
155, 177, 183, 184. IM. chief—(omor 
kri) iv, 24. 39-40. 41. 47. 49. 100 
Minnanthu (.fmand) 20. 31. 73. 78, 120, 
122, 124. 130. 131, 132 
Minwaing 122,—inscription 22. 23 
Minyin Naratheinkha, King 12. IS. 19 
mipurltd (queen) 63 

miracle at Srdrasti (ymmakd/rmhhirya) 
174, 175. 176, 177 
Mirnia (Burman) 9 
miscellaneous 158.—gift 126 
misery 71, 187,—of hell 109.—of Iife6l. '5. 
—of rebirth 73 

mission 51. educational—24. leader -of the 
— 119. peace—iv. 32, peace—(1285) 31. 
50,—to Bodh Gaya 9,—to Ceylon 7. 
119, 120, 126,—to Peking 126 
mithuy (mother’s younger sister) 146 
Mini 146 

Mittrabicar. 110 * 

mixed ceremony 55 
miya (maya, mya, wife) 143, 144 
miyma (woman) 146 
mlac ok (mlacphlat i, north) 17 
Mlacphlari san (Queen of Caiisil II) 16. 17 
Mlacsd 37, 98 n. 7, 121 
mlat cwd so (most exalted) 95, —purhd 63, 
64 

mlat kri (Reverend) 95, 96, 151 ,—cwd 
(Most Reverend) 95, 103, taw —(Rever¬ 
end Forest Dweller) 91 
mlat so (exalted) 95 

mliyi land)158,(grandchild) 143 ,-phlu (chalk) 
83,107, 135. 136,—p/ru/w (price of land) 
121 ,—tankup (earth pavilion) 155 

mlok (mine ok, north) 17 
mion mliy san (?cana! digger) 161 
modernisation of spelling 190, 192 
modern times 162 
Moggallana 58, 92 
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moha (bewilderment) 143 
Molarid 20, 46 

molasses ( phanita , tanglay) 104, 138 
moment, auspecious 49 
momentos 165 

Mon ( Rmeri , Tartluiri) iv, 3, 6, 7, 9, 15, 17 
n. 3, 20, 41, 53, 54, 61, 62, 64, 65. 77, 
88 n. 4. 91. 93. 94 , 95, 143, 158, 177,— 
Burmese script 176, 184, 185,—^civiliza¬ 
tion 6, 53,—country 9,—culture iii, 6, 
7,—influence iv, 15, 20,58,—inscription 
15,78,110,116.189, 190. 191,—king 
57,—land 53, —language 6, 8, 10. 36, 
54, 1S9.—legend 189—notables 9,— 
period 7, 15, 36, 54, —prince 10,— 
rebellion 10, 30.—records 58,—type 6, 
16,—word 57, old—149, patron of the 
—s 58 

Mori Keh Soau 183, 185 
Moii Khal 183 
Mon (Jin 183 

monarch, absolute 38, Khmer—51 
monarchy, Burmese 38, Pagan—iii, 37 
monastery (klori) 15, 16. 23. 31, 32, 33, 34, 
43, 45. 46. 61. 73. 78.79, 80.83. 84, 
90, 91. 92. 93. 96. 97, 98, 100. 101, 102, 
103, 104, 107, 110, 111. 113, 116, IIP, 
121. 122, 125. 127. 128. 129, 130, 132. 
135, 138. 140. 141. 144. 146, 153. 166, 
brick —(kulti klori) 80, 97. 107, 108, 
129, construction of—108, dedicated to 
a —155, donor of a—(klori tayaka) 108, 
forest— (uraririavdsi, taw klori) 24. 100, 
108. 120, 124, head or the—45, 46, 
117, 156, high roofed— (mwari khon la 
ewari klori) 107-8, 1^9, ruined—156, 

sandalwood—2, spired—97, 103, thatch 
roofed—(.sac nay muiw klori) 129, type 
of—109, vnriegued— (klori prok) 129, 
—slave ( klori kywan) 99, 146, 162,— 

with woodcarvinus ( paiipu klori) 129 
monastic cattle 111, —compound Iii,— 
education 90,—establishment 78, 80, 
82. 85, 109, 111, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
159,—land 87, - order v,--propcrty 88, 
—robe (sankan) 15. 69 
money 98, dedication of—127, handling of 
100 n. 5 


Mongmit 5, 6, 189 

Mongol 31, 31, 35, 36, 43,—capital ( Taytu ) 
50,—forces 126,—invasion iv, 30, 37, 
39, 40, 126, 141,—suzerainty 35,—Chi¬ 
nese influence 53 

monk ( rahan sarigha) iv, 7, 20, 23, 24, 33, 
34, 39, 43, 48, 50,57,61, 63, 72,77, 
82, 84. 87, 88, 90. 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 

99, 100, 101, 102, 103, 105, 107, 108, 
109, 112, 113, 115, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
121, 125, 126. 128, 141, 148, 182, 
Buddhist—94, cattle of the—s (sarighi. 
ka nwei) 99, chapter of five—s 105, 
chief— (sarigha tliera, sarikri) 43, 45, 
56, 57, 87, 111, 141, curse on the— s 
109, 110, dispute among—s 117, even¬ 
ing meal for—s 124, fermented spirits 
for—s 124, forest— (arari, araiihika, sari 
arari, taw mlat kri) 94, 101, four figures 
of standing—s 168, four necessities of 
—s 9, fund of the—s (sarighika uccS) 
98, junior— (sarilyah) 94, lonely—120, 
orthodox—124, purchase of land by— s 
121. quarrel between—s 101, requisites 
of a —97, reverend—91, senior— (sari- 
kri . tliera) 84. 93. S4, 96, 100, 110, 117, 
183, shed for—s 144, Taluiri —46,— s 
and nuns 162,—as a village headman 

100, —called by lay name 125,—meddl¬ 
ing in politics 126.—s participating 
in a ‘liquor and meat’ feast 45,—who 
was once married (taw thwak) 96 

monkhood 93 

morima (lady-in-waiting) 19, 72, 110, 143, 
144 

mo.inharri (loving couple) 148 
monsoon 33, 34 

monument, sepulchral (cetiya) 165 

Monywa 120, 122 

moon 178, 179 

moral law 77,—lesson 85 

Momsutta 87 n. 4 

Mo'inda citrifolia (angustifolia, rdyriw) 186 
mortar (chun) 107 
mother 152, royal —149 
moii.', decorative 184, 188 
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mould 165, 166, 176 
Moulmein 9 n. 2 
mound, circular 168 
mourning disciples 177 
Mountain, Poison ( Chipton) 43. 98 
mounted couriers ( mrahei ) 42, 49 
movement, Burmanization IS, 36. religious 
purification—24 

Mrakansuh (Queen of Cahsu II) 17. 19, 20 
mraknuriykran (tender grass and clear water) 
154 

mrakra 156 
mraii (horse) 135, 137 
mrarici (mounted courier) 42 
Mrahkhuntubi 37 
Mranki 147 

mraii siikri (calvary officer) 42 
mri (debt) 148, 149 

Mron, Santhway (Thindwe canal) 35 n. 9, 

43 

mruiw siikri (fort commandant) 42 
Mt. Keldsa 51 
muchit rip (barber) 69. 161 
muchuiw (hunter) 42, 159 
Muchuiwpuiw 116 
mudar plant ( muriw ) 186 
mudra (hand position) 170. 172, 174, 188, 
bhiimiiparia —(earth touching) 5, 6, 7, 
168. dharmacakra —(turning the wheel 
of law) 67, vydkhyiina — (argumenta¬ 
tive) 67 

Mugapakkha 66 
Muggalipuna 183 

muk (archway, gateway) 127, 135, 136 
Mukhamatiadipani 81 n. 9 
multiple roofs 132 
multitude ( sahgha ) 91 

mun (Artoearpus iniegrifolia, Jack fruit tree. 

pirutai) 186 
Munalon 157 

munriah (black mustard. Rraisica nigra) 186 
M union, Skhih 45, 46 
mOriw (mudar plant) 186 
muryah lay (dry cultivation) 158 


Museum, Hamburg Ethnographical 66 n. 6, 
Pagan —184 

music 68, 69. 71, playing instrumental— 

(vadita) 93 

musical course 93,—entertainment 99, 160 

* 

—instrument 160 

musician 68, 93, 143. 153. 158. 160 
musk ( kaiiw) 185 

mustard, black {Braisica mtgra, «bm| 186 
m wank ho n la envoi k ion (high roofed Monas¬ 
tery) 129 

Myagan inscription 8. 9. 79 
myakkhat (broom) 106. (gm-studded) 69 
Myak Man (Black Eyes) 150 
Mvathcindan pagoda 9 n. 2 
Mvs. Thinpyanchi U 165, 169. 174. 177. 

178. 179. 182. 184. 185 
Miracle, Great 178 
Myazedi inscription 7 n. I 
Myingontaing 124 
Myingyan 123 
Myinkaba 176, 185 
Myinniu 120, 122 
Myinpagan 124 
Myinsaing 35 
Myilngc 53 

myrobalan ( sacchim , Terminalia bellerica) 
186 

myself ( atuiw kywan) 149 
myth 51 
mythical hero 8 

• N 

Si a Can Cim San 45 
Na Can Kray Sah 87, 88 
S/a Can San 117, 123 
S/a Canii 121 
S/a Chap Sah 45 
S/a Chit 68 
S/a Chum 182 
S/aCuikSah 101.123 
S/d Cwav San 143, 144 
S/a Gan Da 53 
S/a Got) 182, 183 
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Na Khad Pha 121 
Nd Khyam Sad 110 
Nd Khyam 150 
Na Khyat Phuy 69 
Nd Khyat San 150. 152 
S/d Koh 151 
S/a Koh Rhad Sort 68 
Na Kon San 147 
Nd Krarh Lhok Sad 144 
Na Kram Sah 121 
Na Kroh Sah 97 
S/a Kri 143, 144 
Na Kruiw Cd 89 
Na Kumkay 151 
Na Lak Cway Sad 89 
Na Lap Sah 87 
Na Lat 82 
Na Lain Sah 121 
Na Lwoy 54 
Na Lyon 158 
Na Mad Kri 89 
Na Mad Sad 147 
Na Mlat Khac 91 
Nd M/hok Sad 147 
Na Mrik 54 
Nd Mwah 87, 88 
Na Myah Sad 97 
Nd Nani a 146 
Nd Nat taw 146 
Na Non Sad 118 
Na Nuiw Sah 68 
NdOh 151 
Na On Can 151 
Na Pa Nay 46 
Na Pay Pwan 182 
Nd Phlu 146 
Nd Phun Rok Sah 46 
Na Phway Sad 44 
Nd Puik Sad 154 
Na Pu Tat 48 
Na Rac 44 
Na Rakhuih 157 
Na Rok Lway Sad 46 
Na Rok Sah 98 


Na Rok Q 88 
Na Sok Sah 12 
Na Surim Sad Chryd 117 
Na Tan, Sad 148 
Na Thwak Sah 68 
Na Tit Sah 45, 46 
Na Tonsil 157 

Na Tuin Pah Sad 116-17, 154 
Nd'U Lyon 146 
Na Warn Sd Sah 44 
Na Yod Sad 121 
nacca (dancipg) 93 

Nuchodkhyam (Ngasaunggyan) 4, 31, 36, 37 

naga worship 9, 57 

Nachodtiwa 37 

Nadaungtap pagoda 19 

naga krad san (?armourcr) 161 

Nagari letters 169, 176, 177, 184, 185, 186 

Ndga'sena 81 n. 1 

Ndgasman :, Prince 10 

Nai, Skhid 62 

NakkabuU 23 

Nakorn Pat’om 6 n. 2 

da krah kriyphlu (pure white silver) 151 

da kuiw cd (on my behalf) 155 

Ndland.1 166, 182, 188 

Na/dgiri, subjugation of 176, 177 

nam (soul) 112 

namaskdra mudra (attitude of prayer) 172, 
173. 178 

name, monk called by lay 125,—of the 
donor 166 

namuih (land measure) 163 
nan (7shrine) 135, 136 
Ndnagamhhira 81 n. 7 
Ndnapican (Ndnapaccaya) 140, 141 
Nanchao 2, 51,—raids 2, 37 
Nandamanna 124 

Nandaungmya, King (Nantaungmya, Nan: 
ton.mya see also Ndtohmya) iv, 13, 
19, 47 

han kla man (dethroned king) 35 
Narmava 6, 57 
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Nar ( Ndrdyana , Viinu ) 57 
narakd elephant 138,—horse 138 
narahcra (wind instrument) 69, 160 
Narapati , King 12 

NarapaticaHsd, King (Narapatisithu) iv, 4 
n. 1, 10, 13, 115 n. 8 
Narasankram 121 

Narasingha - Uccand, King iv, 13, 18, 21, 
22, 23, 29, 38, 69, 87, 97, 99, 117, 150, 
154 

Naratheinhka, King iv, 13 
Narathihapate, King 13 
Narathu, King 12, 13 
Ndray ana (Viinu) 57 
Narintasu 21, 89 
AS syan 95 
Nathlaungkyaung 57 
nationalism, Burmese 126 
nationality 157, 162 
nationalistic sentiment 35 
native places, slaves never taken away from 
their 152 
Nativity 176, 177 

Natohmyd , King (Uccand, see also Nan- 
daungmya) iv, 12, 13, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 36, 40, 41, 44, 46, 47, 70, 72. 87, 
88, 92, 110, 111, 117, 120, 122, 148, 
149, 150, 184 
Naton Skhih, King 19 
ndi rwa Id (death) 77 • 
nat thaman (the food of deva) 96 n. 6 
nautch (pantyd) 68, 71, 93 
navanita (butler) 104 n. 8 
navel 169 

necessities, four (catupaccaya, paccah lepd) 
' 9, 55, 104, 107, 109, 118 
neck, slender 169 
necklace 67 

needle (suci) 15, 106 n. 2 
negotiations for peace 34, 126 
nehpew 150 
Nelli 80 n. 7 
Nettipakarana 80 n. 7 
New Chronicle iii 


23 » 

new growth in the Order 122, 125,—school 
122 

next existence 74 

Ngachaunggyan (Nachonkyam, Ngasaung- 
gyan) iv, 4, 32, Battle or—31 
Nga-o 5 

Ngashinkan 178 n. 5 
Ngeyamankan rebellion 7, 8, 10 
nhac chan kan (two level tank) 130, 132 
Nhahpacton 151 
N hakpluiyawtuin 146 
nhakpyow (banana) 185 
nham (sesamum) 102, 186 
nhama (sister) 146 

hhan (trumpet) 71,— sari (trumpeter) 69,160 

hhuwpdn 186 

Nhuichak 110 

iii (younger brother) 150 

niccapat (niccabhattam, constant rice) 101 

niche 67 

NidSna 52 

Nigelld saliva (cirnunak) 185 
night watchman 153 
Nigroda (Banyan Grove) 138 
Nigyawda village 137 
nikuya 79 

liima (younger sister) 146 
nipula (section) 80 n. 9 
Nimi 66 

mraban (nirvana, annihilation) 130, 132 
niraya (nray, hell) 28 

nirvana (annihilation) 11, 15, 16, 28, ( 0, 61, 
62, 70, 74, 75,90, 92, 93, 94, 112, 113, 
141, 143, 170, 187, achieving —(aklwat 
try a) 2, 77, 85, city of—73 

Nitlipakarana 80 
noble (ariya, ary a) 92, 94 
nomadic past, relic of the 154 n. 3 
non (banyan tree) 129, 140, 141 
non (leder brother) 147 
non-Buddhist 124 
non-Burman 43 
non-canonical 86 
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Non Cok 46 
AoAcoA (couch) 107 

nonnan (bell, gong) 69, 139, sah (bell 
player) 160 
Non Ram Kri 147 
Non ThoA 68 
Tfon U 36 
ffoA Up 85 
normal fingers 67 
Norman 10 

north expansion 51,—of Burma 31, queen 
17 

North Kuni inscription 21 
nothern Buddhism 188,—Burma 24,32 — 
frontier iv, 49,—limit of the empire 32, 
—marches 49,—most outpost 31 
nose, prominent 169 

notable 112, Mon-9, —s of the village 154 
notes .191 

novice ( kuiran , sdmanera, samaniy) 94, 95, 
153 

Arav (niraya , hell) 109 

Arut (black pepper) 133, 134 

nuinAam (conquered land) 4, 37 

nuiw, cuiw, (suckling) 156 

nuiw nhat nwd ma (milch cow) 99, 158 

nuiw sac (fresh milk) 99, 158 

nuiw tham (sour milk) 99, 158 

nun 94, 96, 162 

nurse 29, wet—158 

nusery 34 

Auy (silver) 130, 131, 132, 135, 136, 150, 
—pyan (pure silver) 44, 151, — rah 
(liquid silver) 129 

nwd (cattle) 135, 136, 158, sd— (ox for beef) 
121 , sanghika — (cattle of the monks) 
99 t —* loA (cowhc r. ' c - klon ewarn 

(expert cow'erd) (cowherd) 

69, 158 

nwdld (yoke builocl * 121 , — saA (fielded 
bull) 121 

nwdnuiw, (milk) 135, 136,— ~ r *) 

158, 159 

Nwa-te-le Ywahauru; (Nwatalc \wazo)5, 
165 
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nwegyo ( pydnoy , thunbergia laurifolia) 186 
Nydsa TikS 81 
Nyaung-u 2 

Nyaung-u Saw Rahan, King 4 n. 6 
Nymphaea ( kri) 185 

o 

Oath, corporal 89 

observance of the vinaya, laxity in the 82, 
120, 124, 126 

objects of offering ( vatthu , wal) 101 
obverse 166, 182, 184 
offence (aplac, apattukat, dppatti) 44, 110 
offering ( pucaw) 57, 69, 129,—on tray 179 
office 42, chief administrative—(Hluttaw) 

40 

officer 32, 42,43, 44, 46, 47, 118, 176, 183, 
administrative—161, 184, calvary — 
(mraA sukri) 42, executive — 42, 91, 

145, government—91, land— (tuin sukri) 
89, law— (trya) 90, liaision—97, local 
administrative — 49, provincial— (tuik 
sukri) 42, senior—49, in charge of the 
case ( amhu cuiw) 90,—inspecting villages 
45 

official duty 48,—language iii, iv, 10, 36,— 
status 117, government—47, 63 
oil (chi, tela) 102, 104, measure for— (tanak) 
102 ,—for lighting 83 

oil lamp ( chimi , clumi khwak, chimituin) 
15, 69, 86 , 102, 103, 107, 141 
old age and inability 153,—or sick slave 
162,—record iii 
omen 15 

omniscience (sabbannutandna, si cap mraA 
nhani) 55, 70, 71, 73, 74 
omniscient lord 27 
onmoniw (clitoria ternatea) 185 
o f ' m rtunist 39 

oral history 190,—tradition 124 
ordain 125 

or ' trial by (kambha le.rap) 89, water— 

U:, ' 89 

Order, the Buddhu vigha) iv, v, 39, 43, 
48, 49 , 5 ‘ , 7‘ 83, 9 1 . 93, 96, 104, 

12 “ 1 * '» t, di*K ent sects of 
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the—120, dignitaries of the—115, head 
of the—116, members of the—153, new 
group in the—122, 125, purification of 
the—118, 119, 120, 122, 126, the Sin¬ 
halese— iv' • 

order 49, chronological—165, law and—29, 
46, imperial—31, 34, royal— (thuytav »•) 
42, 87, 155,—of importance 117.—of 
the king 42 
ordinand 116 n. 9 
ordinary fingers 169 

ordination (rahan mu) 123, 125,—hall (sim, 
sima) 110,130, 141, permanent—hall 
(badtlliasi ma) 54, 110,—service 94, 106, 
116 n. 9 

organization 123 

Oriental Studies, Department of 19i 

ornaments, dedication of 17, royal—67 

orthodox group 118, 123,—monks 124 

orthodoxy iv, 55, 118, 119, 123, 126 

outcast, social 145, 162 

outer compound 141 

outlying district 24,—region 45 

outpost 43, northern most—31 

overlordship 36 

overseer 156 

overseas contact 7 

owner 147, 162, liberal—154, merciful— 
152, slave—153 

ownership 162, dispute for slave—146, 
registration of—146, transfer of—146, 
—of land 87, 89, 123,—of slave 87, 161 
ox for beef (rtf nwa) 121 
oxen 137, 138, 139, dedication of—16, Lord 
of—58 

paccah ( pacca'i, property, material) 59, alfiu 
—(gift) 111 ,—Ic pa ( catupaccuya , lour 
necessities of the monks) 104 
Paccar a 88 
Paditiya 80 n. 5 

paddy (capd) 34. 47, 84, 101, 102, 103, 138. 
139, 140, 15i, i53. ;v>unding -(caps 
thoh) 99,--field S*+, ridges in a 
field ( hnbah , kaiixad, > i63 n. I,— laud 
23, 34. 
peih’xa 15 

padm. ana (lotus throne, krepaiiah) i 69. 
171. 17-.. 178. 188 

, (J-P. £.144. fOOO 33 


padmd-vajrasana (double throne) 174 

Pagan iii, v, 1, 2. 4, 5, 6. n. 2,8 11,12, 

20. 21, 30. 33. 35, 36. 37,61, 52, 53, 
54. 55, 57. 63, 65. 66. 68.75, 81 n. 7, 
108,115,116. 118.119.120.122, 132, 
150, 153, 174, 181. 185. 186, 189,ances- 
tors of—126, burning of—127, capture 
of—53, city wall of— I. coon of —20. 
31. 55, description of— I. cmemta of — 
149, envoys to—31. exepedrtjoo to — 
33, fall of— 45. 121. foundation of — 
1. 2. 3. 37. king of—7. IQ. 12. 13,20. 
30. 32. 35, 3*. 47. 183. 187. pagodas at 
—I. rise of—2. suzerainty of—36. 
v jssuls of— 2.— architecture 127, 159.— 
culture 7. 15.— dynasty iii. 7,29.36. 
39. 54. 65. 70, 189. —empire iv. 35. 122. 

157.—expansion 4,—history iii.—inscri¬ 
ption 11, 46. 58,—kingdom 2,—monar¬ 
chy iii, 37,—museum 53, 184,—period 

21, 53. 140, 163, 165. 168. 169. 173. 
-179, 188,—slave 3, 124, 152.—throne 
iv, 35, 149,—times 172 

jagoda ( cell , celiya , mat I 10 , purlid, puihuiw) 
iv, 5. 6 , 12, i5, 16, 23, 55, 63, 64, 65, 
75.92.93, 99, 100, 103, 108, 111, 113, 
118, 122, 125, 129. 141, 144, 145, 152, 
153, 154, 156, 157. 158. 166. dedicated 
to—155, four sided hollows—(Au liy- 
myaknhd) 84, hollow —23, 64, 87, 96, 
97. 118, 120. 122, 125, 127, 128, 135, 
141, 144, 153, 154, 189, miniature— 
129, Pagan—1, red —(puihuiw nl) 129. 
repairing—9, solid — 128, 129, 141, 
variegated— (puihuiw prok) 129, - slave 
(purlui kywa.’i) 145, 152; 155, i62,— 
spire ( 1 animat) 160 

Pagoda, Aheyadana 6, Ananda—65, 185, 
Arakan-- 1 163, Bawbnwgyi—179, Bota- 
taung— 184, Dlmmmurdjtka (L'liam- 
mayazil.a) 18,65, 74, 119, Dhamma- 
yangyi--li, 12, Gubyaukgyi -6, 66, 
ilsinbyushin — 18, Htilominlo—65, 
Khcmawara—70. Kutha—74. An/A talari 
—9 n. 2, La\myakhna--20, l okunaii- 
da—67, Miiigalazcdi— (Paiipa,:..apet 11 . 
Pagoda at ti e Turners’ Qu .11 to>) 65, 
126, Msatlicindari—9 n. 2, Vi-jiu-ng- 
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tap—19, Nanpaya— 6 , 57, Patothamya 
—6, Pctlaik—I, 65, Shahtut— 176, 
Shwegu— 140, Shwcgugyi — 11, 70, 
Shwesandaw—5, 65, Shwcsayan—57, 
Shwezigon—7, 65, 67, Tatkale—189, 
Thinganyon—18. Tilomariguir —17,18, 
20, Trailoklut>ohbuil 17, 20, Zeyaput— 
21 

paint (chiy) 107-8 
painter ( pankhi) 69, 139 
painting 64, 66 , 139, 140, 141, wall—124 
pakasaniyakamma (excommunication) 59 
pakati pay (ordinary land measure) 163 
palace (imtaw) 12, 18, 56, 57, 79, 86 ,—con¬ 
struction iv, 9,—inscription 9,39,41, 
55, 115,—scene 175 

palanquin (sanryan) 106—bearers (sanryan 
sari) 69 
Palhu 146 

Pali 4. 5, 7. 11, 15, 58, 63, 72, 88 n. 4, 91, 
92, 101,—Buddhism 52, 53,—inscrip¬ 
tion 65, 184,—manuscript in gold 52, 
189,—poetry 80 n. 11,—prayer 189,— 
Sanskrit inscription II, non canonical 
work in —86 

pallah, khuinan.khyui: (pro, pallah, a throne 
with many sides) 174 (see also panlah ) 
Pallava (Conjeveram) 189 
palm, areca ( kramu) 150, corypha —(piy) 
186, palmyra—( borassus flobellifer, than) 
83, toddy—45, 102. HI. 144, 186, um¬ 
brella— (piy, corypha data) 83, sweet 
liquor from—juice ( yammaka aphyaw) 
123, -leaf manuscript (piy cd) 44, 141, 
—tree 141,—leaf maker ( piy sama) 148, 
149, dedication of—trees 111, 144 
pamsukulika (parhsuku, pansaku, dusty 
robe) 62, 105, 123 
Pamsaku, Mahdlhera 12, 105 
pan (ask pardon) 149, (flower) 101,131, 132, 
155, khlyu —(floral design) 128, tanchip 
—(flower seal) 89,— can (pure flower) 
95, 153 
Paha 98 
Parian 37 

paheah: ( pahcahga , five attributes) 95 

paheavaggiya 178 

Pandamus fureatus (chapswd) 186 


pandit 34 

panegyric 8 , 30, 78. 79 
pankhi (painter) 69, 135, 159 
panlan, try5 (throne of the Law) 130, 132, 
140, 141 (see also pallari) 

Pahkli 30. 100 
Pan lay 37 

panndsa (fifty group) 80 n. 8 
Pahnasdmi 51 

panphay (blacksmith) 135, 156, 159 
panpu sculptor, woodcarver) 69, 135, 136, 
159,— kloh (monastery with wood carv¬ 
ings) 129 

panpwai (wood turner) 69, 159 
Panpwai Puthuiwtau Ddyaka, King (sec also 
Tarukpliy) 30 

panpwai rap (the turners’ quarter) 34 ,—cet i 
(pagoda at the turners’ quarter) 126 
Panpwai Sah, King 30 ,—mliy 30, 100 
Pan Rah 143, 144 
pansaku (see pamsukulika) 
panthan ( panthin, panthyan, goldsmith) 69, 
130,131, 150, 160 

pantyd (nautch) 68 , 71, 93, 153, 160 
papaya {.pittaka, bhitlikiy.carica papaya) 186 
paper, folded ( parabuit) 83, 107 
Parakkamabdhu I, King 12 
Pdrdjika 80 n. 5 
Paramatlhabindu 29 
pa rami (perfections) 70, 71, 72 
Parched Land ( Tattadesa) 3,—rice ( pokpok ) 
129 

pardon, ask (pan) 149, intervention to get 
the king’s—150,—the rebels 48 
parents, slave 125, la3 

paribhoga cetiya (a thing used by the Bud¬ 
dha) 165 

parikkhara (requisites) 69, 107 ,—yhac pa 
(at (haparikkhard, eight requisites) 106 
parisal (audience, congregation) 130, 132 
parissdvanani (water strainer) 106 n. 2 
paritia (Buddhist ritual formal a recited to 
word off evil) 55, 56, 86 , 87, 112, 118, 
125 

parilki: (mahdparittam) 86 

Parivara- 80 n. 5 

pariyatti (learning) 82-3, 96 

Parliament, members of the Burma 155 n. J 

party 44 
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partition ( mdraphad) 138, 139 
parts of the day, four (quarters) 120 
paryankasana (serenity, sitting cross legged) 
172, 173 

pasdsah (side drummer) 68 , 160 

passer-by 105 n. 10 

past, relic of the nomadic 154 n. 3 

pasture 152 

pataikkhaya 12 

patahsa (wish tree) 21, 62, 105 

Pathothamya pagoda 6 

paths, four (cattaro magga) 94 n. 12 

paticca sumuppada 52, 85 

Patfhdna 81 n. 13 

Pa they a 80 n. 6 

Putikavagga 80 n. 6 

Pdtimokka 110 

patipatti (practice) 96 

patsambhidd 85 

patron saint of the Mon 57, 58 

patto (almsbowls, sapit) 106 n. 2 

pdnpuy (Careya arborea) 186 

pavdrana ceremony 110 

pavilion 55, earth —(mliy tan kup) 155 

Paw 146 

Pawaradhamma 117 

pay (land measure, 1*77 acres) 17, 23, 24, 
34, 39, 40, 45, 47. 48, 73, 75, 79, 96, 
97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 108, 109, 111, 
117, 118, 120, 121, 122, 124, 126, 132, 
145,152, 153,158, 163 , pakati — (chan: 
raisa pay, ordinary land measure) 163, 
man: —(king’s measure, double of the or¬ 
dinary) 163 ,—tuih (revenue surveyor)42 
pay kri (Dolichos lablab var. lignosus) 186 
pay Iwam (Vigna Catjang) 186 
Pc Maung Tin 11, 57, 69, 105, 124, 141 n. 
I, 191 

peace 24, 150,—and tranquility 46,—mission 
(to China in 1285) iv, 3, 31, 32, 50, 
126,—negotiation 34, 126 
Pearl, (Queen of Klacwd) 96 
pedestal 65, 67, 178 
pediment 179, flame—( calac) 130 
Pegu 51, 120, 175, 184 
Peikthanomyo (ViSnu City) 182 
Peking (Taytu) iy, 31, 32, 33, peace mission 
to—126 


Penal Code (amunwmed) 47, 49 
pencil, soapstone (kamJatchdn, steatite) 83, 
107,—case (kamkiuatkleh) 107 
people, common 143, 182,—of the Buddh¬ 
ist lands 165,—of Burma-75 
perfection (pdrand) 70, 71, 72 
pepper, black (lirwi 135 
period 69, 77, 101. 10*. 115, 120, 125, 126, 
137. 150. 153. 158. 160. Burmese—15, 
Gupta—166. Mo*—7. 15. 36, 54, Pa¬ 
gan—21. 46. 53. 140, 163. 165, 168, 
post Pagan—191. transition—7, 10, 15, 
36. 53.—of ton pie builders 160 
permanent nr dint in a bnl (i buddhasfma) 54, 
110 

permission 153 

person, exalted 63. foremost—187 
personage, royal 67 

personal attendent ( kappika , kappiya) 156 

personality 113, 115, 126 

Pcshwar 166 

pestle ( klipwe) 107 

peta (prittd, unhappy ghost) 28 

Petakapadesa 80 n. 7 

Petlaik pagoda 1, 65 

petty theft case 87, 90 

Pha-an 175 

phala (cardamom) 186 
phallic worship 57 
phan (crystal) 129, 130, 131 
plianita (molasses) 104 n. 8 
Pharoah 12 n. 4 

phattdsah (bhantfasah, ?stcward) 161 
phaya (see purha) 
phenomenon 77 
philosopical terms, Indian 77 
philosophy, Buddhist 90 
Phimanakas inscription 63 
phitkhyan (Piper cubeba) 186 
phiy (great grandfather) 147 
Phon Chan 30 
phra (sec purha) 

phuiw (cost, price) 101, 102, 104, 135, 136, 
kywan —(price of slave) 150, 151 ,~fhliy 
—(price of land) 121, sa — (price of 
meat) 45, 121, siy —(price of liquor) 
45, 121, thaman —(price of cooked rice) 
45, 122 
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phun ml at kri cwa (the Most Reverend) 95 
phun mlat so (the Reverend) 95, 125 
phun sari (possessor of merit) 68, 94, 95, 
149 

phurha (see purha ) 
phurha (see purha) 
phut 156 

Pli)\ d Caw (Queen of Tarukpliy) 99 
Phwa Jaw (Queen of Narasihgha-Uccand) 
21,22,29.38,48,49, 117, 122 
phyd na uiw (sick, ill and feeble with age) 
153, 

phyan (cloth) 135, awat — (clothing) 121.— 
man klyaw (fine black cloth) 135, 136, 
—plilu (white cloth) 135, 137 
Pi, Kalan 183, 184, 187 
Picaii 124 

pickled tea ( Ibhak ) 44, 45 
picture 64, Buddhism in—s 85,—of the Lord 
(chahpu) 128 

pieces supporting rafters ( lyok ) 107 
piety (stah) 75. practice and—72 
pilgrim 61. 141, 165 

pillar 44. 56. 169. boundary—43. inscription 
—43. 47.-polished—(prof du'i) 130 
pillow (ini) 69 
Pin Sckkalampa 125 
pinjapdto (food) 104 n. 3 
Pinle 35 

pinnai (Artocarpus integrifolia, Jack fruit 
tree, mun) 186 
Pintu 183 
pipe ( plwan ) 111 
Piper cuheba (phitkhyah) 186 
piprava 179 
piracy 145, 161 
pisd (viss) 132, 140, 141 
Pisamantra (Vessantara) 85, 86 
pisah (?crusher, ?saltcd fish maker) 135, 136, 
161 

pisukd (architect) 110 
pit, refuse 105 

pi taka 41, 51, 52, 55, 81,82,84, 88,90. 
132, 133, 134, 135, copying the—78, 
cost of—79, price of—82, works on— 
144,— sumpum (Three Heaps of Law) 
78, 102, 130, 132 ,—tuik 130 
pitan (canopy) 107, 130, 132 
pit taka ( hhittikiy, Carica papaya, payaya) 186 


piy (corypha elata, corypha palm, umbrella 
palm) 83, 186 ,—cd (palm leaf manu¬ 
script) 44,— sama (piysma , palm leave 
maker) 148 
plac (rebel) 149 

place, holy 127, slaves never taken awav . 

from their native—152 
plan of the building 137 
planning of wood 138 
Plahmana 37 
plant 186 

plantation, American 143 
plaque 57, 65, 66, Ananda—191, glazed— 
\%9,jataka —104, terra cotta—41 
plaster (ahkale) 138 
plate 138 

platform (cahkram) 128 

Pleasant Hall of Justice (TrySkwansdya) 87 

pleasure, worldly 143 

plinth 128, 131 

Plohpla 121 

plwan (pipe) 111, 130, 132 
Po-Nagar inscription 3 
poetry 16. Pali—80 n. 11 
point, strategic 43 
Poison Mt. (Chiptoh) 43,98 
poisoning the king 34 
Pokam (see Pagan) 

Pokpo Ramam 110 
pok pok (parched rice) 129, 130, 131 
policy, language 10 
polished pillar (pwat tuin) 130 
political expediency 10,—history iii, v,. 
uneasy—situation 152, Burmese — 

thought and practice 184,—troubles 
126 

politics, Buddhist monk meddling in 126 

Polo, Marco 31 

pomegranate ( taleh ) 186 

popular belief 59,—support 126 

population, slave 157, 158 

porch (chahwah , elephant entrance) 67,130 

port (sanphawchip) 152 

portfolio 191 

portrait statue 67, 68 

position of slaves 143 

post (?asai 1) 107, 138 
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post - Amruddha 1 

post - Pagan 8, 11, —inscription |8,—period 
21 n. 10, 46, 191 
posterity (sa mliy acini) 155 
posture 165 

pot ( kalasa, kraswatui:) 107, 179, 188,—and 
pan 160, —lid (colon) 69, 106 n. 2,—of 
liquor (siy uiw khak) 121 
potentiate 68 

potter (uiw thin) 151,—'s clay 165 
poter's yok" (afham) 106 
poultry 158 

pounding paddy (capa thoh) 99 
pouring water (riy swan) 12, 112 
power, Burmese 31 

practice (akyah, patipaiii) 96, 107, 108, 120, 
—and piety 72, Ari—s 124, beliefs and 
—s 123, Burmese political thought and 
—184, regular—159 
prah (see purhd) 
prari (plank) 139 

Prah (capital city) 31, 32, 112, 131, 132, 
ma siy —(city of no death) 112, Taruk — 
(China) 35,— lamkha (city gate) 122 
prah (one sixteenth of a basket) 84, 101, 
102 

Prah Khwah 121 

prana (knowledge, wisdom) 74, 92, 108 
prasai (multiple roof) 130 
Prasata 120 

prata (quicksilver) 132, 133, 135, 136,— 
rah (liquid quick silver) 130, 132,— sah 
(workers in quick silver) 135, 136 
pratuiw (spittoon) 69 

pratydlitlhdsana (displeasure, stepping right) 
172 

prayer 70, 74, 169, 170, 187, attitude of— (na 
maskara mudrd) 172, Pali—189,—hall 56 
preacher 84, 85 

preaphing 77, 84, 85, 90, attitude of— 
(dharmacakra mudrd, vydkhvana mudrd) 
171,—hall (dhammasd) 130, 132, 141 
pre-Buddhist 45, 58 

preceptor 99, king's— (man chrya, rajayuru) 
96, 184, royal—95, 116 * 
precepts, Buddhist 38, 50 
precious gems 55, 128,—metals 160, dedica¬ 
tion of—metals 59 
predecessor 150 


prefix 183,—for Mon woman's name (Ya) 
156, — Uiw and its variants 125 
premises 141, cleaning the—99 
preccnce, king’s 39 
presents and gifts 33 
preservation 83 

president (sankri) 43, — of the Union of the 
Republic of Burma 155 a. 3 
price of a slave woman 151. — of budding 
material 138,—of commodates 21, — of 
cooked rice (ihvnam plume) 45. 122. — 
of land (mliy phaw) 45. 121. 122,-of 
liquor (siy pkuiw) 45. 121, — of meat 
(rd phuiw) 45, 121, — of pitaka 82,—of 
sieve 150, 151 
priest, head 78 

prince (maiisa) 112, 150, Crown—17, 18 
Cola—9, Mon—10 

Prince Asawatdhamma 10,— Gahgasura 18, 
19, 20, 153,— HsUeh-hsueh-ti-chin 

(Susuitaki) 34,— Jay ash r a \9,—Kahkasu 
(Gahgasura) 122,— Krarhsuinkri 19,— 
Nagasman: 10,— Pyarhkhi 18, 19, 20, 
40,— Rajakumar 10, 52, 115, 146,— 
Raja sura (Rdjasu) 18, 19, 20,91,101, 
147,—Sawyun 10,— Singhapali 21, 23. 
35, 97, 153,— Singhapicah 19, 20, 40,— 
Siughapikram 23, 48,— Singhasu 61,— 
Siriwadhand 23, 48,— Sudliummarac 10, 
—Susuitaki 33, 34,— Tryaphya 21, 23, 
97, 153,—Ye-sin Timur 35 
princely blood 149 

princess (mahsami) 19, 48, 145, Burmese— 
10 

Princess Acaw (Acau) 73. 119,— Acawkrwam 
79, 105, 132,— Acawkrwamskhih 144,— 
Acawlai 21, 22. 87, 118, 125, 154,— 
Acawmanlha 17, 18, 19, 20,— Acawpa- 
lahsa 108.— Makiha 122,— Rhweimsah 
IQ,— Sanikami 18, 19,—Saw (Cow) 78 
privy councillor ( at wan: wan) 184 
< pro , pallah (a throne with many sides) 174 
proceeding 89 
procedure, criminal iv 
produce, dairy 99,—of the land 45, 46, 153 
procession 68, 75, 158, slaves were allowed 
to carry on with their own trade or— 
152 
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professional 152 

Prome iv, 5, 33, 34. 52, 175, 178 n. 5. 179, 
184,—Shwesandaw inscription 79 
promenade 128 
prominent nose 169 
propaganda 8 

propagation of the Religion 34, 166 
properly clad 120 

property (ucca, utca) 147, 149, inherited— 
(amuy) 59, 98, monastic—88, religious 
—98, transfer of—111 
prophecy (byadissa) 71 
prose 16 
protector ( tra) 78 

protection, attitude of ( abhaya mudrd ) 171 
province 49,—of China 32 
provincial administration 49,—officer (tuik 
siikri) 42 

provision 97, 139, 153,—for old or sick 
slaves 162 

prowess, military 35 
proximity to the sea 152 
Pubbanliasutta 87 n. 4 
pucaw (pujaw, offering) 129, 130 
puchin (axe) 106, 107 

puchuiw (loin cloth) 106, 130, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 160 

pucu (young people) 156 
puiwpa (retinuel 111 

Pugdma (see Pagan and Arimaddanapura) 
Puggalapannati 81 n. 13 
puik sad (net man) 159 
puiI siikri (?genera!) 42, 122 
Pukarr (P’ukan, Pukani, Pukdm ) 2, 3, 36. 
149 (see also Pagan) 

pukhrai 1 (lower garment) 135, 136, 160,— 
sad 160 

pulay (pearl) 130, 131 
Pumnd (Brahman) 96 
Puna 31 

Punadhammikd 33 
Punardsi 99 

punishment {dan) 28, 29, 46, 47, 88, manual 
of —s (amunwanca) 46,—for thieves 27 
Punnadhammika 34 
punfiak (Calopyllum) 186 
pupil {tape,) 92, 96, 99 
puppet 35 

puran (mason) 69, 135, 137, 159 


purchase 101, slave acquired through—148, 
— of land 98, 121, 122, 123,—of 
slave 151 

pure flower (pancan) 95,—form of Buddh¬ 
ism 115, 116 

purha (phurha, exalted person, the Lord 
Buddha) 58, 63, 64, 75, 77, 91, 93, 108, 
109. 123, 129, 130, 131, 132, 143, 144. 

• 154, 155,— ryap (the standing Buddha) 
64, 67, 68, 102, 135, 136, — sama (im¬ 
age maker) 67, 135, 136, 151,— chanpu 
(the image of the Lord) 64,— chu (the 
boon of Buddhahood) 70, 71, 72, 74,— 
chuiw) ruined pagoda) 140, 141, — klon 
(building of the Lord) 108 n. 5,— 
kywan (pagoda slave) \55,—liymyaknhd 
(four images of the Lord placed back 
to back) 140, 141,— Ion (the future 
Buddha) 18, 39, 63, 70, 110,— niyrapan 
(the dead Buddha) 64, — rhan (the 
reigning king) 63, 70,— ryap (the stand¬ 
ing Buddha) 84, —sad (image maker) 
159, —tanthim (the recumbent Buddha) 
64, 84,— tape, sa (disciples of the Bud¬ 
dha) 92,— lhaway (the sitting Buddha) 
64. 68, ryaptuin —(the image made to 
the height of donor) 64, 67, 68, kuiw 
ryaptuin —(the image made to the size 
and weight of donor) 64, 67, 68, mlat 
cwdso — (the Most Exalted Lord) 63, 
64 

purification, religious iv. 24, 54,—of the 
Order 118, 119, 120, 122, 126 
purity, water of (recan) 112 
Putak 17 

Putasin, King 62, 145 

putthuiw ( pagoda) 129, 130, 131, 140,— nf 
(red pagoda) 129,— prok (variegated 
pagoda) 129 
Puwa 176, 183, 187 
pwat tuin (polished pillar) 130, 169 
Pwazaw (Sacmati) 21, 78 n. 10, 119, 120, 
122 

Pwoti 183 

pyd (honey) 104, 135, 136 
pyanoy (?nwegyo, Thunbergia laurifolia) 186 
Pyamkhi, Prince 18, 19, 20, 40, 121, 149 r 
150 
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pyamtawmi (dead) 77, 147 
pyanma (ip mhuy, embrella robust a, Lages- 
troemia Flos reginae) 185 
Pyinbya, King 1, 3 

Pvu (Tireul) 1, 5, 9. 15, 52, 52, 61, 62. 64, 
91. 157, 158, 165, 174, 176, 178, 179, 
185, 188, 189, 7 -capital 2,—casket 168, 
—centre 182,—inscription 53, 190, 191, 
—king 2,—kingdom 52,—period 169, 
172,—times 168, 173 

Q 

Qanbaliq (Peking) 33 n. 2 
qualification, educational 41, five requisite 
—s 153,—s of the candidate 95 n. 4 
quarrel among monks 101 
quarter 99, 175, (four parts of the day) 120, 
pagoda at the turners’— (Panpwatrap 
ceti, Mingalazedi) 126 
queen 16, 19, 21, 22, 63, 73,'' 8 , 92, 100, 
107, 120, 126, 146, 182, chief— (Mahd- 
devi , Mahesi) 17, 23, 182, 183, 188, 
junior—iii, 42, lesser—149, north—17, 
south—17 n. 1, dowager—48, 49,— 
grandmother 122 ,—mother 18 
Queen Caw (Narasiiigha-Uccand) 21, 69, 97, 
99. 150, 151, 153, 158, Caw (Tarukpliy) 
73, 104, Caw Alhwam (Cansii 11) 16, 

18, 19, Caw Mrakan San (Caiisu II) 16, 
17, 18 , 19, 20, Caw Pulay May(Klacwa) 
96, Mlacphlan sari (Cansii 11) 16, 17, 
Pearl (Klacwd) 96, Phwa Caw (Taruk¬ 
pliy) 99, Phwa Jaw (Narasingha-Uccand) 
21, 22, 29, 38. 48, 49, 117, 122, Ratand- 
pum (Tarukpliy) 48, 97, 99, Saw (Nara¬ 
singha-Uccand) 80, Saw (Tarukpliy) 73, 
Sumliila (Uccana) 29, 119, 132. 144, 
Thanbula (Thiluin htari) 9, 10, Toh- 
phlaiisan (Cansii II) 16, 17, Trilokavata- 
msikd (Thiluin Mali) 10, 170, 178, 183, 
187, Uchokpan (Caiisu II) 16, IT. 18, 
145, 147, yafamsika ( Caiisu II) 16, 18, 

19, 146, Veluvati (Cadsii II) 16, 18, 19 
queenship, promoted to 19 

quelling a rebellion, reward for 117 
quotation 155 

R 

Racasii (Rdiasiira) 59 
race 143 


rafter (akhran, aram) 75, 107 
rag, dusty (pamsukulika) 105 
rahan (araha, monk) 92, 94. 95, 153,—ma 
(ordained) 94,123,125 ,—sanghd 92, 111 
rahantd (arahattaphuil,, ankanaphalattha) 
85 n. 13, 94 

raichu (reward for bravery) 20.48, 150 
raid 161, border—3, Nanchao —2, slave— 
145, 148 

rain and wind 28 
Rajdgaha 52 

rajaguru (manchrya, royal preceptor) 117 
Rdiakumdr, Prince 10, 52. 115. 146,—inscri¬ 
ption 7 n. I, 9, 53, 64, 157 
rdialildsana (royal ease, sitting with right 
knee raised) 172, 173 
Ra iamahdmahkalapatiy 120 
Rajapuih 46 

Rujasankram 20, 21, 35, 40 
rdiasattha (rullings) 44, 46 
Rajasu, Prince (Racasii, Rajasura) 18, 19, 
20, 68 , 91, 101, 147 
Rajarallabha (king’s favourite) 184 
Rajawahkri: (the Great Chronicle) 190 
Rajuwah kyoau (the Celebrated Chronicle) 
190 

Rajawan sac (the New Chronicle) 190 
rakansah (?poet) 161 
Ramadhipati, King 6 

Rama Gamlith, King (Ramkhamheng) 124 
rammak (appetite, desire, greed) 73, 112, 
143 

Ramahhadesa (Monland) 6 , 7, 12, 51,58 
n. 6 

Ramayana iii 
randy (rafters) 135, 136 
Randhip 23 

Rangoon 175, 184, University of—191, 
Library of the University of—9 n. 2 
ranmd (Chickrassia tabularic, Chittagong 
wood) 186 
Rahun 37 
Rapay 146 
Rasavdhini 86 
raiana (gems) 129, 130, 131 
Ratandpuim (Queen of Tarukpliy) 48, 97, 
99 

ratand sum.pa: (Three Precious Gems viz, 
the Lord, the Law and the Order) 58, 
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91, 144 

Batanasuna 87 n. 4 
Rntanducch; 96 
Raiani 146 

rate 12, standard—of redemption from 
slavery 151 
Rarihawintta Sana 85 
Ratthapala 86 n. 2 
ratu sum pu (three seasons) 107, 108 
Ray, N. 58, 115 n. 8 
raychu (reward for bravery) 20, 48, 150 
Ray Kheh 143, 144 

rayriw (Morinda citrifolia, angustifolia) 186 

Rays, Lord of the 58, spreading—169 

razor ( sahthun , vasi) 106 

reading, careless 192 

real ruler 35 

realm 46, 49 • 

rebel ( rawlhan ) 78, 143, defeating the—150, 
execution of the—prince 20, Mon—2 
rebellion 10, 20, 23, 40, 48, 150, Mon—10, 
30, Ngayamankan—7, 8 , 10, teward 
for quelling a—117,' suppression of a— 
iv, 149, Tenasserim—115, 116,—against 
Natofimya 's accession 149 
rebirth, chain of 71, 73, 75 
recan (water of purity) 111 
receive dedication 112 
recite paritta 118 
recluse, forest (taw mlai kri ) 120 
record ( amikwan , cakhyup ) 88 , 89. Burmese 
—166, contemporary — 6 , special—44, 
Mon—58, old—iii 

rectangular wall ( tantuih lemyaknha) 127 
recumbent Buddha ( purha tanthim) 177 
red pagoda ( paihuiwni ) 129 
rededication of land 24 
redemption from slavery 145, 151, 152, 161 
reestablishing the old house 35, 36 
references, Chinese 2 
reform 120 

reformation, religious 7 
refuge 75 
refuse pit 105 
regime, Burmese 63 
regions, outlying 45 

register, royal 44, 98, upper- am) 

44 

registration of the transfer of ownership 


146 

Registrar, Royal 49 
regnal title 187 
regular practice 159 
rehabilitation of war victims 149 
reign 115, 116, 119, 184 
reincarnation of Viinu (avatira ) 8 , 54 
relatives (achuy) 145 
relations with Ceylon 119 
released from slavery 151, 153, 154,155, 161 
relic (dhat) 45, 63, 87, 88 , 115 n. 8 , 118, 
125, 168, bodily—( sariradhatu) 128,— 
casket 179, 188,—chamber 5, 65, 128, 
141, 166, 184,—from Ceylon 119,—of 
the Buddha 46, 49,—of the nomadic 
past 154 n. 3 

telief 5, 66 , high—169, sandstone—177,— 
figure 165, 168 

Religicn, the ( Sasana) v. 6 , 15, 24, 33, 39, 
45. 46, 51, 52, 54, 58 n. 6 , 59, 61,62 
73, 74, 98, 111, 113, 115, 127, 184, 190| 
Buddhist— 8 , Chief of the— (Sasana- 
puin) 116, debased form of—v, five 
thousand years of the—155, Laws of 
the -- 9, propagation of the—34, puri¬ 
fication of the —54, Year of the—51, 
—in Upper Burma 1 

religious 84,—alliance 7,—belief 109,— 

building 1, 9, 141, 145, 184,—edifice 
127, 181, — education 90.— establish¬ 
ment 39, 44, 48, 68 , 73, 141, 148, 150, 
155, 156,—influence 115,—land 22, 39. 
48, 57, confiscating of—land iv,20, 23, 
24,39.87, 100, 101, 120, dedication 
of the— land 75, return of the—land 
30, — law 77, mission 120,— 

property 98,—purification iv, 24,— 
reformation 7,—sense 78,— teaching 
90,—toleration iv, 55, 75,—works 79 
rent( khwan )84 
repair 62, 68 , 83, 93, 109, 110 
repairing Vajrasana 9,—pagoda 9 
reproduction, facsimile 165, collotype—191 
reliquary 179, silver—168, 182 
requisites of amoiik (parikkhara) 69, 97, 107, 
eight -- (atthaparikkhard , parikkhara 
yhui , 106, five—qualifications 153. 

four—104 n. 3 
resentment 149 

reservoir (Aran. r:y ' \ 45, 1 1!, 121, 127, 
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141 

residence 122 

rest house (tanchoh) 111, 130 
restoration of the Aniruddha line iv 
restrictions, three 120 
retinue (puiwpa) 73, 100, 112 
return of the religious land 30 
revenue iv, 20, 23, 39, 190, exemption of 
—12, land—47, loss of—39, 101,— 
administration 47, — collection 49, — 
collector 43,—surveyor (pay luih) 42 
Reverend, the 95, 118, 119, 120, 125, the 
Most—95, 96, 97, 120, 125, 151, the 
Right—95, the Very—95 
reverse 166, 169. 182, 185, names on the — 
166, written in—184 

revised edition 79 
revolution, spiritual 143 
reward 40, 71,—for bravery ( raichu ) 48,150, 
—fo r quelling a rebellion 117 
rhok (citrus) 186 

rhuy (gold) 130, 131, 135, 136, 140,— ran 
(liquid gold) 129,— ion (golden .moun¬ 
tain, i.c. the throne) 30.— ton tak (ascen¬ 
ding thcgolden mountain, i.c. accession 
to the throne) 22 , 110 
Rltuynansyah, King (Kyawzwa) 35, 37, 49 
Rhwe im son. Princess 10 
Rhwekhddyaku . King (Carisu 1) 1' 
rice (capo, 84, 101. 102, 135, constant — 
( niccapat , niccabhettam) 101 , cooked— 
(thamafi) 123, honey —176, husked— 
(chan) 185, parched— (pok pok) 129. 
price foi cooked -(thamari phuiw) 45, 
122,—alms 86 ,—and beans 34,--and 
curry 101,—cook (thamah sah) 158, 
159,—field 23,—land 43 
rich man (suthe, sukrway) 112. 147, 154, — 
lady (sukrwayma) 148 

ridge in a paddy field (hnhah, kansah:) 163 
n. I, —pole 75 s' 
right hand man 115 
righteous rule 54 

rikha (?store, provision) 135, 136 
Riruihruin 121 
rise of Pagan 2 
riid (law) 77, 91 
rite 56, 84, sacrificial—45 
tt.UP.6t- K/t; - (frflO- *3. Q.J-9 


ritual formula, Buddhist (paritta) 55, Brah- 
manical— iv, Vaisnavitc— 9 
rival 122 ,— claimants for three generations 

45 

nver. Chiadwin 97, Irrawaddy —165, Sal¬ 
ween (Sahram) —hr, 36, 37, Shweli — 
165, Taipiog—31 

riy (water) 130, 132, kJdi* —(water to wash 
the body) 154, khrij cky —(water to 
wash feet) 156. lak chiy —(water to 
wash hands) 156. sok—(water to drink) 
156 ,-im (water closet) 140, 141.— kart 
(reservoir, tank) — 111. 130, 132,— 
khap (fetching water) 99, mraknu—krah 
(tender grass and clear water) 154,— 
mhul (water dipper) 107,— hup (water 
ordeal) 89, —sah (water carrier) 161,— 
swan (pouring the libation water) 112 , 
—twah (well) 111 . 123, 130, 131, 132, 
140 

Rmch (Mon) 9 
robber 36 

robe (sahkan, sahghati) 59,104, 105, 168, 
ceremonial—28, dusty—( pahsak(j t -parh- 
suku) 105, hard — (kathinacivarajfo 5, 97, 
105, 106, outer—105, monastic^-15, 
105, the three—s (ticivarath^ 106 n. 2 
Rock Edicts of Asoka 51 my ^ 
roof ( amuiw) 107,- multiple— (prasat)'Y .30 
roofing, timber for 128 
rose apple tree ( sipriy) 186 
rote, learning by 90 

royal barge 88 ,--city 166,—commission 39, 
75, 87, — court 42, 44, — ease (sitting 
with right knee raised, rajaliIdsana) 
172.- family iv, 23, 35, 36, 48, 91, 117, 
1X3,—granaries 49,— mother 149,— 
order (thuytaw) 42. 87, 155,—ornament 
67,—personage 67,—preceptor (king’s 
teacher, manchryh , rhjapuru ) 95, 116,— 
register 44, 49, 98.—treasury 39 
royalty 72 

rubbing (estampage) 190, 191 

ruined monastery 156 

rule. Burmese 7, righteous—54 

ruler, contemporary 182,—and ruled 188 

rules and precepts, Buddhist 38 

rulings (Riijasattha) 44, 46 

runaway slave 152, 161 
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rup (body) 112 ,— athutliu (a great variety of 
figures) 131, 132,— nat athuihd (figures 
of deva and various other beings) 129 
rwd, kywan (slave village) 146, wat khyak — 
(village of cooks of the monastery) 146, 
Taluin — ma (the main village of the 
Mon) 53, — san (villager) 88 *— sukri 
(village headman) 42, 100 
Rwtisa 17, 146 

ryd (dry cultivation, hill side cultivation) 
89. 158 

ryaktak (butler milk) 99 
ryaptuin purhd (the image made to the 
height of the donor) 64, 67, 68 

s 

sd (child) 143, 144, 146, 149. 150, 154 
Saaw 45 
sabbahhu 71 

sabbannutanana (omniscience. sicapmran- 
nharh) 22, 72. 73 

Sabbath ( satan) 93.—day 84.— on Saturday 
{cane satan) 109 
sac (limber) 135, 136 
sd can mliy can (generation) 14$ 
saccd (truth). 73, 74, 85 
Sacchim 33, J50, (Tenjunalia beienca, mvro- 
balan)'. 186 
Sac chit ani 4,'37 

Sacmati (Simati , Thamahti, Pwasaw) 68 , 
78, 120 n. 9 

sacnay (thatch) 108, —muhv klon (thatch 
roofed monastery) 129 
sacrificial rites 4S 
sdcuiw (keeper of games) 159 
saddhd (faith) 74 
Sagaing 184,—Hill 78 
Sagaw Karen (?Cakraw) 43, 157 
sagha (see also saiigha) 91 
Sahassaranisi tika I 
saint, patron 57, 58 
Sak 157 

sakaddga mimaggo 94 n. 12 
Saka Era 11 

sakkham (inner garment) 105, 160 
Sakmunalon 146 

Saktawrhan, King (see Cahsu I) 11, 12 

£akti (consort) 178, 188 

Salankre (Cape Salang, Junk Ceylon) iv, 4, 


37 

( salwan , (salawan, couch) 69, 106 
sale of children as slaves 145,—of land 43, 
—of slaves 152 
salt 135 

salutation, attitude of ( anjah mudrd) 171 

salvation 59, 143 

salwan (salawan , couch) 69, 106 

Salwan (the Salween River) iv, 4. 36, 37 

Salween, trans—37 

Sdlini 176, 177 

sam (iron) 135, 136 

Sdrrta 66 

samd ( sma , doctor of medicine) 39, 146 n. 9 
samddhi (samathi, self-possession) 92, 107-8, 
—mudrd (dydnd mudrd , attitude of 
meditation) 171 

samanera ( samaniy , kuiran, deacon, novice) 
94, 95 

samantabhadra 47, 100 

Samantakumtham 69, 96, 118 

Samantapicah 46 

sanaryd (the Order) 94 

sam by an (see sampyan) 

samghdti ( dukut , outer garment) 105 n. 1 

Samantasu 19 

samaruiw (?staircase) 140, 141 
Sameikshe 5 n. 3 

samt ( smi , daughter) 143, 146,149,— apluiw- 
nay (young unmarried daughter) 156 
samiyma (daughter) 144 
samkoksah (locksmith) 161 
samliyacia (posterity) 155 
sanimlhu (betel leaf) 103 
Samon 53 
samparu (lime) 1(6 

sarhphama (saiiphama, judge) 21, 42, 44, 49, 
87, 89, 90 
samphlu (mat) 106 

samput (rice food) 101, 131, 132, 155,— 
khyak kywan (slaves who cook rice) 
101, 155,— lay 101,—wot (duty to cook 
rice) 155 

sampyan ( sambyan , minister) 21, 24, 39, 40, 
41, 79, 108, 121, 182, 183, tryd— 41, 90 
samsdra (chain of rebirths) 5, 15, 22,59, 
61. 71, 73, 112 
Sam Tra Uil 17 n. 3 
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samuit 110 

Samyuttanikdya 85 n. 7 
san (association) 43, 93, 94, 95, 123 
san lay (wet rice cultivation) 158 
san phway (?cushion maker) 160 
sanarah (sec also taw mlat kri) 94, 95 
sanariy (sanarya , the Order) 8 , 93, 95 
S^hchi 179 

sandalwood (tanciku, santalum album) 129. 

144, 186,—monastery 2 
Sartdhivisodhana (ika 81 
sandstone relief 177 

sarigka (assembly, multitude, the Order) 43, 
38 , 75, 77., 91, 93, 94, 102, 104, 108, 
110,131,132, 154, 156, rahan — 92, 
skhin — 91, law klon —91, — thera 
(the Elder) 33, 34, 95, 96. 116, 117, 125 
sanghdti (sahkan , outer garment) 104, 105 
sanghika (samghika, the property of all 
monks) 106,— nwd (cattle of the monks) 
99 ,— ucca (fund of the monks) 98 
saniuwkhuy (karrtkaw, ironwood) 186 
.sahkan (sanghdti, outer garment) 69, 104, 
160, wpkhon — 106, wdklwat — 106, 
wd ohuiw *-— 106 
Sankrammasd 97,98, 123 
sank rein 55 

sartkri (chief of monks, president of an 
association) 43, 44, 46, 85, 94, 95, 101, 

143, 144, 150., 161, klon —(head of the 
monastery) 43, turn — (?chicf surveyor) 
43 

sadly an (vice-president) 43, 44, 94, 95, 143, 

144, 161 

sanphama (sec samphama) 
sadphawchip (seaport) 152 
sadphun (sahpun, blackboard) 83, 107 
Sanpod 46, 186 

sah.puin ( antaravdsaka , lower garment) 105, 
160 

satiput (almsfood) 84 

sanryah (palanquin) 106,— sail (palanquin 
bearer) 69, 161 

Sadsakruit (Sanskrit) 4, 5, II, 15,41,53, 
63, 77, 78, 92,—inscription 189 
santd (coral) 130, .131 

santalum album (sandal wood, tanciku) 18b 
sahthun (razor) 106 


Santhway (Thindwe. Takoh:, Tagaung) 1, 
33, 34,— Mr on (Thindwe Canal'35 n.9. 

43 

santiy (bowl) 106 

San ton 37. 121. —kkanrin 98 

santoary 56 

torn (oi for beef) 121 

Sco Shwe Thaikc 155 a. 3 

saphuhe (price of meat) 45. 121. 122 

sapit (almsbow!) 69. 107. 123 

sapok (child born into slave community) 146 

sappi (clarified butter) 104 n. 8 

Sarabha gate l 

Sarabhl 154 

saranasilc 56 

Saravati 178 

sariradhatu (bodily relics) 128. 129, 130, 131 
Sariputtra ( Sariputta) 46, 58, 92. 166 
saririka (bodily relics) 165 
Sariy 97, 100 
Sariypaecaya 36 
Sarnath 177, 178, 179 n 4 
saro sail (?violinist) 68 , 160 
sarwat (mortar) 135, 136 . 

xdsana (the Religion) 51. 59, 60,61,92, 
130, 131, 132 

susanapuih (Chief of the Religion) 116, 117 
Susandvamsa 2 n. 1, 51 ' 

satan (sabbath day, self restraint) 84, 107-8, 
148,— kywat ((he end of the Lcfit) 105, 
—sah (updsaka, a piouS man) 97, 98, 
cane — san (people who keep sabbath 
on Saturdays) 97, 109, —tankup (shed 
for lay devotees) 111 
Salipatthdna Sutra 85 
Saturday, sabbath on (cane satansah) 109 
Satya ( Sattyd ) 18, 21, 122, 143, 144 
satthe sukrway (richman) 111 
Sait ika mi , Princess 18, 19,—inscription 122 
Satuiw, King 62 
sdvaka (disciple) 92 
Saw (Saw Kdntii, Thak) 1, 121, 122 
Saw, Princess 78, Queen — (Tarukpliy) 73, 
(/V. Uccana) 80 
Sawyun, Prince 10 
Sawlhawin inscription 67 
Sawlhawun inscription 184 
Sawlu, King 7, 10, 13 
Sawminlha inscription 16 
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sawyer 139 
Saxon 10 

Sayadaw, Bhamo 78 
sdyokkyd (son) 144 
Saya Thein 78 
Savon 17, 54, Klok —116 
scenes, fighting 184, hunting—184, palace 
—175,—from the Jdtaka 141, 189',—of 
the Buddha’s life 176, 177 
scholar iii, 70, 78, 189. 190,—ship 96 
school building (cdsan tuik) 96, 97,126, new 
— 189 
scion 35 

Scott, Sir George 38, 39, 163 
scribe 63, 83, 189,—’s fee 140 
script 7, 10. 65, 177, 185, 189, Brdhmi — 
184, 188, 189, Burmese—189, Mon- 
Burmese—176, 184, 185, A 'agan —184, 
188, south Indian—166, 168, 189 
scriptural texts, Buddhist 77 
scripture 112, Buddhist—9. 49 
sculptor 151 
sculpture 57. 178 
.re (sift liquor) 121 
sea, proximity to the 152 
seal ( lanchip ' 4. 5,6, 88 , 166, flower— (tan- 
chip pan)%9, —of Aniruddha 51, 189 
seasons, three (raru 3 pa) 107-8 
seat of learning 118 
Second World War 191 
secretary (atwanruy, edriy) 42, 49. 69 
sect, Ari iv, v, 39, different—s of the Order 
120 

section (dhammakliandha, nipdia) 79, 80 n. 9 
security against old age and inability 153 
self-dedication as slave 145 
self-denials 143 

self-possession ( xamddhi) 107-8 
self-restraint ( xaiaii ) 107-8 
Scmcikshe 184 
semi-desert'waste 3 
xamsdra 170 

senapari (Commander-in-Chief) 72 
sendsanam (bedding, lodging) 104 n..3, 107 
senior monk (thcra) 84, 93, 96, 100, 110, 
117, 183,—officer 49 
sense, ethnic 157, religious—78 


sentiments, nationalistic 35 
sepulchral monument (cctiya) 165 
serenity tsitting cross-legged, paryahkasana ) 
172 

serious offence 44 

sermon 84, first— ( try a tt, dhammacakka) 
123, 176, 177, 178, 179 n. 4 
servant (see also kywan, alup aklwail) 131, 
132, domestic—145,—s of the king 
(mance) 42 

service 99, 126, 150, active—40, civil—40, 
90, menial—143, military—10, ordina¬ 
tion— (rahan mu) 94, 116 n. 9, special¬ 
ized—159 

sesamum (nham) 83. 102, 103, 186 
Sestonia acgypiiaca (yasakleii) 186 
settlement 37, Indian— 6 , slaves given in — 
of debts 146 
Sewell, Dr 9 
Shaivaitc deity 58 
Shahtut pagoda 176 
Shan 40, 55, 158,—Yun 6 
shape of the Buddha’s eye 169,—of the 
votive tablets 168 * 
share the merit 13. 15, 22. 61 
shed, long ( lookup rhah) 49,—for monks 14< 
shell-lime 103 
shelter 109. food and—96 
Shih-ku's gloss 3 
Shinbinbodhi inscription 29 
Shin Male (A/fi/aw, Maleyya, Malaya Mahd- 
deva Thcra) 85, 86 
Skhin Munton 45 
Skhin Si lakumd 46 
Shorto, H. L. 41 n. 6 
Shrine 126, 127, 141. 

Shwe Baw 88 n. 4 
Shwebo 52, 121, 122, 123, 124 
Shwegu inscription 140,—pagoda 140 
Shwegugyi pagoda II, 70 
Shweli S, 165 

Shwczandaw inscription 8 , 79,—pagoda 5, 
65 

Shwezayan pagoda 57, 184 
Shwczigon inscription 2, 8 . 54, 58, 70, 115, 
149, — pagoda (Jayahhumi of Thiluin 
Man) 7, 55, 65, 67 
Shyan Malai Pwai 86, —watthu 86 
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Siam 6 n. 2, 41, 124 
Siamese 3, 41 n. 6 —chronicles 6 n. 2 
si cap mrah nham (sabbaflhulandna, omni¬ 
science) 72 

sick (masd) 77, provisionsfor old or—slaves' 
162 
siege 35 
Sihasu 35 

Sihavikrama, King 2, 182 
Sahara (kwanithori, pinnacle) 169, 176, 179, 
188 

sikhran san (singer) 69, 160 
sikhwd (cucumber, Cucumis sativus) 186 
Silakkhandha 80 n. 6 , 82 
Silakuma, Skhiii 46 
Silavamsa iii, 2 

silver (huv) 68 , 74, 79, 83, 98, 100, 107, 121, 
127, 128, 138, 139, 140, 144, 151. 199, 
pure— (nuy pyan) 44, 151,—reliquary 
168, 182 

sima (sim , ordination hall) 4 n. 6 , 97, 110, 
111, 130, 156 

simhasana (Lion Throne) 73 n. I 
si mrari nham, cap 73 n. I 
singer ( sikhran sail) 69, 153 
Sihghapati, Prince 21, 23, 35, 97, 153 
Singhapicah, Prince (Sihkhapicah) 19, 20,40, 
149, 150 

Singhapikram, Prince 23, 48, 150 
Singhasira, Prince ( Sihghasu) 40, 61, 68,70, 
87. 119, 143 
singing ( gita ) 93, 160 
Singu 35 

Sinhalese 18, 66 , 86 n 2. 118, 119, 120,122. 
126,—chronicle 12, 51, 119,—invasion 
iv, 12, the—Order iv,—suzerain 12,— 
ihera 86 .—works 81 
Sinkhuih (Lanka, Ceylon) 118 
siphan (sycamore fig) 186 
sipriy (rose apple tree) 186 
Siri Aniruddhadeva, King (see also Anirud- 
dha) 5 ^ 

Siridhammarajakuru 62 
Siridhammasoka ( Asoka ), King 61 
Siri Indrapicah 21 
Sirikassapa 62 
Sirisinghabodhi, King 7 

Si ri Tribhavanadillyapavaradhammard ia(Mah 
Lulari, Conac), King 35 


Sirivadhana, Prince 23, 48, 150 
siryak (mango) 186 

site 138,—for a religious establishment 127 
sitting at ease (one leg pendant, laUtasana ) 
172,—Buddha 122, 168, 177,—cross- 
legged (serenity, paryahkasana) 172,— 
in the prayer attitude (one knee raised 
and the foot locked in the bend of the 
other, virdsano) 173,—with right knee 
raised (royal ease, rcjaliIdsana) 172 
situation, uneasy political 152 
sitiiy (Karen potato) 186 
si, twot (Ficus hispida) 186 
S'/Vo 57, 166,— liAga 166 
six elephant volumes 190, 191 

siy uiw khak (pots of liquor) 121 ,— masak 
(teetotaller) 48,— phuiw (price of liquor) 
45, 121, 122 

skhih 59, 82, 92. 99. 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 
107, 108, 109, 110, 116. 117, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 144, 147.149,155,— ariya III, 

—Muntoh 46,—A 'ai 62,— sangha ,91,— 
Upacaii 45, taw —91 

skilled artists 153 " ' 

skirmish 31 

slave (kywun) 3, 16, 20,21,34,67,69,73, 
141, 150, 152, 155, 158/ 160, 161,— 
acquired through purchase 148,—as 
heritable estates 146,—community 146, _ 
161, — family 145,—given in exchange 
of a boat 150,—given in exchange of a 
horse 151,—given in exchange of an 
elephant 151,—given in exchange of 
ten areca palms 151,—given in settle¬ 
ment of debts 146, 148, —of the royal 
household (kywan taw, man imkri sah) 
156,—owner 153, 154,—parents 125, 
153,—population 157, 158,—raids 145, 
149, 161,—trade 145, 148, 150—village 
(kywan rwa) 146, 161,—s were allowed 
to stay at their own locality and follow 
their own professions 152,—wife (kuiw 
tup) 156, 162.—s who cooked rice 

(samput khyak kywan, wat khyak kywan ) 
155,—s who were skilled artists 153,— 
woman 151. armyof—s 159, Burmese— 
120, 152, debtor—153, 161, dedication 
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of one's own children as—s 145, dedi¬ 
cation of—s 17. 18, 23,48,59, 68,74, 
83. 92, 93, 96. 97, 98, 99, 104, 108,109, 
III, 118, 119, 120, 122, 125, 126, 127, 
140, 141. 144. 146, 147, 150 151, 152, 
154, 156, 157, 158, dispute for owner¬ 
ship of—146, domestic— (im kywan) 

151, 162, duties of—99, 155, 156, here¬ 

ditary—145. 161, household— \imthon- 
kywan) 23, 108, Indian—151, 152. 

inherited —(amuy kywan) 146, list of—s 
125, 1 '5, 152, 154, 156, 157, lot of—s 

152, rna'c—150, Mani sak—s 152, 
monastery— (kloii kywan) 99, 146, 162, 
ownership of—87, 161, Pagan— 124, 
pagoda—( purhd kywan) 145, 152, 162, 
position of—s 143, price of— (kywan 
phuiw) 150, 1 * 1 . provisions for old or 
sick—162, purchase of—151, redemp¬ 
tion of—161. runaway—152, 161. sale 
of children as—s 145, sale of—s 152, 
self dcdicaiion as — 145. voluntary— 
143, 145, 161. war captive—149. 161 

slavery 145, 149, 161, abolition of—155 n. 

I. Pagan —152, redemption from —145, 
. ^released f rom —151, 153. 154. 155, 161. 

— to appetite (ranimak kywan) 143 
slender neck 169 
slim waist 169 
sma (See sama) 
smiling lips 169, 176 
snak 6 demon 58 
soap acacia ( kampon) 185 
soapstone pencil (steatite, kamkuchan) 83 
social history iii. v, — life 143,— outcasts 
145, 162.—status 145 
solar race (adiccovamsa) 8 
solid-pagoda 128, 129, 141 
solitude 96 n. II 
soldier 33, 34 
Somingyi 176 
son ( sdyokkya) 144 
Sona 51 _ 

soldpatlimayyo 94 n. 12 
soul (nam) 112 
Southeast Asia 64, 189 
sources, cpigraphic 186 
south, expansion north and—51,—India 7, 
—Indian script 166, 168, 189,—queen 


17 n. I 
souvenir 165 
spade (toman) 106 

special duty 155,—record 44,—service 159 
spelling 189. Burmese—189, modernisation 
of—190, 192 

spinner (khranday san) 106 
spire ( aihwat ) 128, 129, 160 
spired monastery 97 
spirits for monks, fermented 124 
spiritual adviser 54, — revolution 143.— 
teacher 115 

spittoon ( bratuiw , pratuiw) 59,69, 107 
spoils of war 150 
spoonerism 77, 163 n. I 
spot, find 5. 51, 166, 189 
spreading rays 169,—tail 169 
squires ( sunayto ) 42 

square, masonary 163,— wall (tantuin 4 
myaknha) 127 

iravaka ( sdvaka , disciple) 178, 187 
Srdvasti , Great Miracle at (yamaka prdtiha- 
rya) 174 

Sri Bd: Clio 182 
Sri Bajrds (Bodh Gaya) 55 
Sri Bajrddharaitatriblwpali, King (Sawlu) 7 
Sri Candra (Sri Jandra) 182 
Sr/ Dhammika 33 
Sri Mahd Sdtini 176, 183 
Sri Noland ay a 182 
Sri Prabhudevi 182 
Sri Prabhuvarman 182 
Sri Tribhavanadiiyadhammardjajayasura , 
King (Uccand) 29 

Sri Tribhavanddityapavaradhammardia. King 
(N dtonmya) 20, 22, 70, ( Tarukpliy) 30, 
38, 115 

Sri Tribhavcwddityapavarapanditakhamma- 
rdja 27 

ifri Tribhuvanadityadhammaraja, King(77i/- 
luin Man) 8, 15, 70, 78 
Sri Tribliuvanddilyadhammardjardjadhirdja- 
paramisvarabalacakkravdr. King (Thihtin 
Man) 8 

Sri Tribhuvanddityapavaradhammaraja, King 
(Cansu I) 11, 54, 55 

Sri Tribhuvanadiiyapavaradhammardjadhird- 
jaddnapati , King (Nurasihgha Uccand) 
13. 21, 70 
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grikietra 1, 2, 5. 8, 52. 53, 62, 178, 182, 
188, 189 

staff, library 90, 118,—and funds 84 
staircase (?samaruiw) 141 n. 1 
start (piety, sabbath) 71, 74, 92, 130, 132 
standard of education 41 
standing Buddha (purha ryap) 102, 174,177, 
—monks 168 

standard land measure 163,—rate of redem¬ 
ption from slavery 151 
stanza, famous 166, 169 
state 39, chief of—31,—affairs 34 
statement 124 
statesman-like 10 

statue 57, 58, 63, 64,79, portrait—67, stone 
—165, wooden—165 
status, official 117, social—145, 162 
steatite ( kamkuchan , soapstone pencil) 83, 
179 
steed 16 

stepping left ( alidhasana , heroism) 172,— 
right ( pratya!itfhasana, displeasure) 172 
stem face 169 

stone, carvers of 139, hewers of—139, pre¬ 
cious metal and—s 160, Webu—(-mica- 
schist) 190,—inscription ( klokcu) 155, 
—pillar 46,—statue 165 
store 102,—house ( kappiyakuft) 111,130, 
141 

storics.'five hundred (jat fid ryd, 547, data- 
ka) 130, 131, life—165,—of the coming 
of Buddhism to Ceylon 119 
strategic point 43 
streamer (tamkhwan). 107, 169 
jtrychnos ( khapon ) 186 
stucco ( ankatiy ) 129 

student ( cdsari ) 83, 96*97, 100, 118, 127 
study group 126, historical—165 
Studies, Department of Oriental 191 
stupa 5, 169, 178, 179, 188, miniature stupa 
144 

stupidity (amuik) 112 

style, architectural 66,—of old Burmese 189, 
—rof writing 15, 166 
stylus 83 

SubhQlicanda 24, 119, 120, 122 
subject 46 

subjugation of NdlOgtri 176, 177 
submission 31 


suburb, headman of the tkiiy siikri) 42 
succession 47, law of—23.—dispute 150 
success, diplomatic 126,—in a law suit 
(tryd on) 88 
successor 13, 29, 149 
sttci (needle) 106 n. 2 
suckling 143 
Sudhammdh 183 
Sudhammd ckaratoau 116 
Sudliuunmapura 58 
Sud ammarac, Prince 10 
sugar canc ( kram) 185 

sukhamin (wiseman) 39, 46, 47, 96. 98, 117. 
150 

Sukhodaym 124 

suit 98, civil—42, law—13, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
46. 77. 87, 88, 89, 90, 100, 146. 148 
Sujdta 62 

siikri (headman) 161, cac — (general) 40, 
khuiw — (judge of theft cases) 42, 90, 
ki — (master of the ganarics) 42, kliy — 
(headman of the suburb) 42, lawka — 
(coxswain) 88, niran — (cavalry officer) 
42, mrviw — (fort commandant) 42, 
put! — (7gcncral) 42, 122, rwa —(village 
headman) 42, 100, tryd — (judge) 42, 
90, tuik —(provincial officer) 42, tuin — 
(land officer) 48. 89 

sukrwav (richman) 74, 98 —rna (richwoinan) 
68 

Sulamani inscription 19 
Sulaphirac 18 

sumbert (see also sanipyan) 4 1 
Sumedha 183, 187 
Sumedhapanndita Jataka 65 . 

Sumlula. Queen (UccanS) 29, 119, 137, 144 

sun 178, 179, Lord of the — 58 

Sundparanta 2 

Siinayto (squires) 39, 42 

Sung shih 2 

Sunii 146 

super celestial king 68 

supervisor 153 

Supharac 109, 151 

suppliers of food 158 

supply, food 153 

support, pupular 126 

Supreme King (Mankri) 4 

suppression of rebellion iv, 115, 149,—of 
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crime iv,—of heretics iv 
Siriyavikratna, King 2, If.2 
Survey of Burma, Department of the 
Archaeological 191 
surveyor, revenue ( pay tuin) 42 
Surokkha 98 

Susuttaki, Princ^ (Hsiich-hsueh-ti-chin) 33, 
34 

sutaukoh (holy man) 94 
sutaw (good people) 130, 132 
Sutta 56,' R1 

sutiantapitaka 80 n. 6, 82, 85 n. 7, 86 
SuttasaAgaha 80 n. I 
Suvannabhiimi 51 

Suvannapaccaya (Suvannapijail ) 42, 82 
suwannalip (Gold Address) 32 
suzerain, Sinhalese 12 
suzerainty, Mongol 35, Pagan—36 
swan (cast) 129, 130, 131, 140, 141 
swastika 179 * 

Swc, U 132 n. I 
sweatmeats 159 

sweeping the compound ( taniah mrak) 99 
sweet liquor from palm juice ( yanimakd 
aphyaw) 123 
Syaw 157 

svan 33, 94, 95. 98, 100, 126— Disoprdmuk 
50 

sycamore fig (siphon) 186 
sycophants 39 

symbols 37, Brahmanica!—166 
T 

td (7 cubits) 163 
Tabayin (Thipesyah) 100, 121 
table, dynastic 13 

tablet 5. 169, 170, 174, 175, 177. 178, 179, 
182, 184, 187, clay—165. 166, date of 
the—166, different shapes of the—168, 
terra cotta votive—189, votive—4, 5, 
165, 188 

tacahsah (adzer, plant 1 ' 136, 159 ( 

.Tadagale 175 
Tada-U 137 

Tagaung (Sa/itway Pran,~Tako*) ) \ 32, 

33, 34,40 

tail, spreading 169 *' 

Tainggyut inscription 57 
Taiping river 31 


T*ai-tu 33 n. 2 

takai (tantkai, back part of the seat) 169,179 
Tikakri 9t> 

Takoh (see. also Tagaung) 4, 37, 88, hero of 
—battle 117 
Taktoumu, King 35 

laid (trough) 46, 80. 83, 111, 121, 130. 132 
Tala (Data) 30, 175 
Talaing 16, 115 n. 8 
talah 93 

Talapyam Man, King (Uccand) 29, 30, 100 

Tala sukri^King (Conac) 35 

talch (pomegranate) 186 

tales 66 

Tali 31 

Taluih monk 46 ,—rwdmd 53, — sare 37 
Tdrhalin 103 n. 13, 119 
tamarind (mahklah) 186 
Tcmbadipa (Tampratik) 2, 3, 4, 34 
tamkai (takai, back part of the seat) 169, 
179 

tamkha (door) 127, 135, 136, -pran — (city 
gate) 122,— khum door threshold 135, 

: 137 

tamkhwan (steamer) 107 
tammyakkhliy (refuse) 156 
Tampratik (see also Tambadipa) 
tamuih (measure for land) 163 
Tamut 37 

tah tbasket) 101, 135. 136 
tanak (measure for oil) 102, 135, 136 
tanakii (sandalwood, santaium album) 129, 
130, 131, 186,— ni (red sandalwood) 
130,131 

tancha (ornamerft) 130, 131 
tanchip (seal) 88, —pan (flower seal) 89 
tanchoh (chandeliers) 107. 129, 130, 131, 
(rest house) 111, 130, 132 
Tcchuhmun: 105 ' 

:~nculydn 186 
tahglay (molasses) 104 
Taninganwc, King iii 

ikai. i 9 45, 111, 123 

tahkup (shed) 49, mliy — (earth pavilion) 
155,— rhah (I' n't shed) 49 
tankyar (inn- r gt, • >■' 69. 105, 160 
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tankyat sai'i (?caaopy maker) 159 
tanlan (compound) 131, 132, 155,— tnrak 
(sweeping the compound) 99 
Tanluih 44 
Tanmhwan 133, 135 
lanmiprok 160 
Tantric Buddhism iv, 124 
tantuin (enclosure wall) 127, 130, 131, 132, 
133, 134, 135,. 139, 140, 141,—w»A.a 
(fire-proof wall) 127,— nhactlutp (double 
enclosure wall) 127,— 4 nnaknha (rec¬ 
tangular or square wall) 127 
Tapano hell 28 

tapasdn ( tapasvin , lape.sa, disciple) 92 
Taplaksd 37 
tapuiw (horn) 160 
Tara 178 

Tarokpyemin, King (see also Tarukpny) 13 
Taruk (?Mongols) 30, 33,—army 35, 40.— 
king 4, 34 ,—praii 35 

Tarukptiy, King iv, 13, 21, 22, 29, 30, 35, 
36, 38, 39, 42, 47, 48, 72. 73, 74. 78. 
80. 87, 92, 97. 100. 119, 122, 126, 144. 
146, 158, assassination of—126 
turwan (spade) 106 
Tat ha gala 166 
Tathagatuppatti 81 
Tatkalc pagoda inscription 189 
Tattadisa 3 

tatuin klok (monolith) 135, 136 
Taundwin, Governor ot 81 n. 3 
Taungbi189 
Taungdwingyi 182 
Taungsun 9 n.2 
Taungthu 158 

Taungthugyimin, King 4 n. 6 
Tdvaiinixd, descent from 176, 177 
Tavoy (Tawai, Tawav) 36, 37, 41, 149. 150, 
governor of—183 
Tavoyan 186 

tawkloh (drahhavdxi, forest monastery) 108, 
120, 124, 125,— sahgha (monk of the * 
forest monastery) 91 
Tawli 154 

taw mlat kri (forest dweller) 91. 120, 124 
Taw Sein Ko 63. 190, 191 
law xkhlh (forest dwciler) 9l 
law than (rebel) 143 

taw thwak (renunciation, monk who was 
/I/l/ - (Vtt - 3.5 - 9 9-9. 


once married) 96 
tax, exemption from 101 
taxation 47, 100 
tdyakd ( dayaka . donor) 108 
Taydu ( Taytu , Mongol capital) 33. 34. 50 
Tayokpye, King (see also Tankptiy) iv 
Taywindaung I 
Tda:bd: 182 

tea. pickled ( Ihhak ) 44. 45. 138. 139 
teaching 77. keynote of the Buddha's—166. 
religious—84 

teacher (aednya. chryd) 95. 96. 103. 119. 
*45. king's— (mad chryd) 110. 115, 116. 
» ! 9, 120, spiritual—115 
leaching 77. keynote of the Buddha’s — 
*66. religious — 84.—s of Gotama 84 
teetotaller (siymasok) 48 
tela (oil) 104 n. 8 

temple 3, 4, 16. 57. 63, Ananda — 189. 

spire of—160,—builders 160 
Temple, R. C. 131 n, 3, 178 
temporal lord 63 

Tenasserim 189, rebellion at—115, 116 
tender grass and clear water ( mraknu riy 
kraii) 154 

tenets of the Aran 126 
tenure 45 

Terminalia helerica ( saechim , myrobalan ) 186 

Terminalia chehida ( kra,klu ) 185 

terms, Indian philosophical 77 

terracotta plaque 41.—votive tablet 4, 5. 189 

texts, Buddhist scriptural 77 

Thai influence 175 

Thailand 175, votive tablets of—178 

I haks (Saw Kuntu ) l 

Thaktawshe, King iii 

Thamaltii ( Samati ) 120 n. 9 

lhainaing iii 

thdmand (dhumand, enshrinement) 130, 131 
thaman tcookcd rice) 123.—kliyak (cook) 
15“,— phuin (price of cooked rice) 45, 
122,—.tow (cook) 69, 158, 159, not — 
(food of the devil) 96 n. 6 
1 hambula. Queen (Thiluih Man) 9, 10 
Thamoddarit, King 1 
Thantpd 96 n. 6 

than (firewood) 104,— khuv (chopping fire¬ 
wood) 99,— sah (wood cutter) 161 
than (hnrassus flabellifcr, palmyra palm) 83, 
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130, 131, 144. 186 ,—rwakca (record on 
palmleaf) 44 
Thant 146 

thdpana (enshrinement) 129, 140 
Tharaba Gate inscription 9 
thatch ( sac hay) 108, — roofed monastery 
(sacnaymuiw klori) 129 
thathanabaing (the Primate) 101 m2 
Thaton 51, 52, 57, 184, conquest of—6, 51, 
53, king of—115 

thawpat (clarified butter) 99, 104, 158,— 
(butter store) 104, 158 
thawpiy (unclarificd butter) 99, 104, 158 
Thazi 184 

theft case ( khuiw trya) 42, 77, 87, 90, 124, 
elephant — ( chan khuiw) 97 
Thein, Saya 78 
theory 124 

ihera (the Elder) 1, 31, 62, 84,93,95,96, 
97, 98, 99, 101, 103, 106, 107, 116, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 122, 123, 126, 130, 132, 
182, 183, 184, 185, maha —95, sahghd 
—95,— vdda iv, 51, 52, 115 
Thct 158 

Thctso inscription 12 
thi (umbrella) 128, 129, 130, 131 
Thibaw. King 38 
thic d Ihic a (Well done!) 10 
thief 27, 47, edict against thieves iv, 46, 88 
n. 

Tliiluih Man, King 3, 4, 6. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 
13, 36, 41, 52, 54,58,61.65,67,70. 
77,78.79,87, 115, 116, 149, 170, 176, 
178, 183, 187, 188, 189,-S>o/i 8 
thin, chan (mahout)89,158, chit —(goatherd) 
158, klway — (buffalo herd) 158, nwa — 
(cow herd) 158, wanipav —158 
Thindwc canal ( Sahthway Mroh) 35 n. 9, 43 
Thinganyon pagoda 18 
things of everyday use 107 
Thipesyah (Tabayin) 100, 121 
thi sah (umbrella maker) 69,159 
Thominan, Th. H. 66 n. 6 
thought, Burmese way of life and 143, Bur¬ 
mese political —184, indigenous—126 
Three Gems ( Rataiul:ntrh:pa:) 30, 34, 58, 75, 
91, 93, 98, 99,—Heaps of Law ( Pitaka 
surhpurh) 130, 132, —restrictions 120 
throne iii, 10, 11, 16, 19, 23n. 1, 30, 150, 
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174, 179, 182. 188, accession to the— 

(rkuy ton tak) 111, 115 n. 8, 120, 158, 
the Buddha's—166, claim to the—149, 
Diamond— (Vairasana\ 174, double— 

( padmd-vajrasana) 174, Lion— (Sirrihd- 
sana) 174, Lotus—( PadmSsana ) 5, 178. 
Pagan—iv, 35, 149,—of law 97 
throwing pahsaku 105 n. 10 
Thunbergia laurifolia (nwegyo, pyd noy) 186 
thunphu (chunam phial) 103,135, 136 
Thupavamsa 81 
thuy taw (royal order) 155 
ti ( Diospyros Burmanica) 186 
Tibetan 63 

tical 45, 68, 79, 83, 98. 100, 121, 122, 127, 
128, 139, 140, 150, 151 
ticivaram three robes 106 n. 2 
tiers 169 

fikaZA, Mahathera —81, MahSvftramanjusS 
—81, Nydsa — 81, Sandhivisodhana — 
81 

Tilomaiguir pagoda ( Bdruci) 17, 18, 20 n. 3 
timber 138.—for roofing 128 
times, medieval 49, modern—162, Pyu—168 
Tin, Pagan U 124 

Tipitaka 6. 77, 78, 79, 84, 90, 102, 111, 115. 

118, copying the — 9, 139, 140 
Tippera 12 n. 7 
tiracchdna 28 
Tiras 183, 187 
Tircul (Pyu) 9 

title 63, hereditary—38, regnal—187 
toddy 34,45, 111, dedication of—palms 144 
toleration, religious iv, 55, 75 
ton (19 05 inches) 163, Turan — 110 
Tonni 68, 157 

Tonphlansah, Queen ( Cahsu II) 16, 17 

Tonplun 17, 150 

tooth-relic 7 

torso 169 

torture 27, 28, 46 

touching earth, attitude of ( bhumitparia 
mudra) 171 
tour, inspection 49 
Tavoy, governor of 187 
town 49 
township 184 
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trade 12, slave—145, 148, 150, slaves allow¬ 
ed to carry on with their 'own—or pro¬ 
fession 152 

tradition 6. 12, 24, 51, 125, 126, oral—124 
traditional belief v 

Trailoklufrohbuil pagoda ( Baruci ) 17, 20 
tranquility, peace and 46 
transaction 97, 122, business—98, 100, land 
—43, 45, 98, 121, 125 
transcription 190, 191 

transfer of ownership 146,—of property 111 
transition period 7, 10, 15, 36, 53 
translation 69, 75, 88 n. 4, 191 
transliteration ii, 1 n. I 
transport, means of 106 
transportation 190 
trans-Salween 37 
traveller king 12 

tray (Ianpan) 69, 107, 138, 139, offerings on 
— 179 
Trdyya 183 
treasures 68 
treasury, royal 39 
treatment, medical 104 
tree 186, 189, banyan—74, wish— (patansa) 
62 

trial 88,—by ordeal 89 
tribes, frontier 31 

iribhanga (trivariga —a figure with at least 
three bends in the body) 174 
Tribhuvanddiiyadhamntardja, King ( Thiluirt 
Man ) 183, 187 

Tribliuvanddilyavaradhammaraja, K i n g ( Cansu 
I) 183, 187 

Trihhuvanddiiyapavaradhammard ja, King 
(Cansu II) 183, 184 
tribute 31, 34 
trident 57 

Trilokavatanisakd, Queen ( Thiluin Man) 10. 

170, 178, 183. 187 
Triyd 183, 184, 187 
troops 43 

troubles, political 126 

trough (tala) 80, 83, III, 121 
truce 34 

trumpet (hhan) 71 
trumpeter (hhan sah) 69 
trustee 122 
truth ( saccd ) 73, 74 


tryd 42. 58, 75, 77, 78, 82, 84, 86. 87, 89. 
90, 91, 130, 131, 132, 154, 155, aklwat 
—(attainment of nirvana) 77, 85 , atom 
—(court of appeal) 87, atan may so — 
(law of impermanence) 77, built— (lower 
court) 87, 90, khuiw — (theft case) 77, 
87, 89, 90, klon akluiw — (merits of 
building a monastery) 108, 109,— apuni 
(heap of law) 78,— chan (administer 
law) 90, —chu (reward for preaching 
the Law) 84,— hem- (preaching the Law) 
84. 130. 132 ,—im (Hall of Law) 85, 
—klon (Hall of Law) 85. 108 

n. 5,— kttan sayd (Pleasant Hall of 
Justice) 87, —man (just king) 78, 90,— 
nd (listening the sermon) 84, 130, 132, 
— on (success in a law suit) 88 panlan 
(the Throne of Law) 85, 130, 132,— 
— sampyan (judge) 41, 90,— samphama 
(judge) 90,— sukri (judge) 42, 90,— ii 
(First Sermon, Dhammacakka) 123,— 
u at (duty towards the Law) 83,— yhum 
(defeat in a law suit) 88 
Tryd Mwan 154 

Trydphvd, Prince 21, 23, 97. 153 
trd (protector, defender) 78 
id (nephew) 143, 144 

link (second home of the Burmans) 37, 121 
n. 2, 123, cdsan — (educational insti¬ 
tute) 83, 126, pitaka — (building to 
keep the works of Law, library) 130,— 
ram (walls of the building) 135, 136,— 
sukri (provincial officer) 42 
I ii in, pay (revenue surveyor) 42, pwai — 
(polished pillar) 130,— san 18, 42,— 
smikri 43,— sukri (Land Officer) 43, 89 
Tuinntalup 46 

tulik (dirlac, dirlec, assembly hall) 130 
Tun Nyein, U 191 
Turan, Mt. 4 n. 6, 101, 110 
turban 138, 139 

turner ( panpwat) 29, 30, 69,—'s quarter 
(panpwai rap) 126 
tutor ( upajjhdya I 46, 116 n. 9 
tuum 105, 160 

Tuan san: Malta Cansu (Twinthin Maha 
Silhu) iii, 190 

twin miracle (yamaka praiiharya) 175 
type, archaic 63, lion—169, Mon—6, 16,— 
of building 110,—of monastery 109 
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u 

ucca (tiled, property) 149 
Uccadeva 20 

Uccana, King ( Cansu 111) iv, 13, 20, 22, 29, 

30, 69, 96, 100, 118. 132, 144, (Ndtoti- 
myd) 110, (TarukpUy) 38 
Uccanatha 20 

uchak (front extension) 130, 133, 134 
Uchokpan (Vatumsika ), Queen (Cansu 11) 16. 

18, 19, 145, 146, 147 

uddissana (a thing made sacred by dedica¬ 
tion) 165 
U Kala iii 

(Jiw and its variants used as prefix to a 
woman’s name 125 

Uiw Chi Taw 125,— Cltok Kuiw 17 ,—Chok 
Pan (Queen of Cafisu II) 17, 18 n. 7, 
145 , _A 'ram Khyan San 148,— KramSah 
125,— Kron 146 ,—Mwan San AS,—Way 
Cwan 155,— NuiA San 82 n. 5 ,—Parn 
125,— Pan 0 San 110,— Plan Cum San 
1 47. —Plahwa Son 68,— Pan San 29,158. 
—Si Sari 43,—7hak Plan San 18 
uiw (pot) 107, siy — (pot of liquor) 121,— 
thin (potter) 160 
uiw.pltukhi 156 
lim (pillow) 69 

umbrella (Ihi) 105 n. 10. 128. 129, 177. 179, 
white — 138, — bearer (tkisan) 69.— 
palm (piy, corypha elata ) 83 
itn (coconut) 185 
uneasy political situation 152 
universe 73 

university 118,—of Rangoon 191 
unrest, general 24 
untouchables of India 145 
Upacan, Skliin 45 
upajjhdya (tutor) 116 n. 9 
Upakut 98, 100 
upasakd 97, 98 

upasampada-kammavdcd 94 n. 14 

Upatissa 81 n. 5 
uphway san (coiffeur) 161 
uposatha 110 

Upper Burma 3, 32, 51, 115, annexation of 
—101, religion in—1 
upper register (athak caran) 44 
upcountry 51 


urec (acyic marmelus) 185 

uri (uncle) 146 

urn inscription 2,. 182, 189 

urna (whorl of hair on the brow) 169 

yshnisha (protuberance on the head) 67, 

168, 169 

usurper iv, 13, 19 

ut (brick) 121. 127, 129, 130, 131, 132, klok 
—(stone brick) 135, 136 ,—phuiw (kiln) 
135, 137 ,—sad (brick maker) 159 
utpala (blue lotus) 179 
Ultamd 98 
Uttamamati 117 
Uttamapharac 155 
\Jtiara 51 
Uttar Pradesh 179 

vttarasanyo (kuiwat, upper garment) 105 n. 1 
uyan (garden) 111, 130, 131, 152, 158 ,—con 
(watchman at the garden) 158 ,—sad 
(gardener) 69, 158 
Uzana, King (see Uccana) iv, 13 

V 

Vacissara 81 n. 4 

vddita (playing instrumental music) 93 
Vaishnav3 57 
Vaisnavite rituals 5 
Vajirupabkusd 86 n. 2 

Vajtabharana, King (see also Sawlu) 170, 
183. 187 

Vajrdsana, repairing 9, (Diamond Throne) 
174 

rara (purha) 63, 64, 91 
varamudrd (varada mudrd, attitude of bestow¬ 
ing gift) 177 

variegated cave (ku prok) 128,—Hall (kwar. 
prok) 100,—Monastery (klon prok) 129, 
—pagoda (puthuiw prok) 129 
Varmana 182 
varnish 138 
vdsi (razor) 106 n. 2- 
vassals of Pagan 2 

Vasundhard (Asuntariy, Great Earth) 112 
I 'atanisikd ( Uchokpan , Uiw Chok Pan), 
Queen (CanrtfcH) 16, 18, 19, 145, 146,' 
147 

Vat Pd Tin 124 
Vattasutta 87 n. 4 

vatthu ( wal , objects of offering) 101, 106, 
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Vimana — 109 n. 3 
vedas 55 
Vedeha 86 n. 2 
vegetable 107, 185 
Velama J u taka 65 

Veluvati, Queen (Can.f« II) 16. 18, 19 
verdict 44, 88, 101, 117 
vermillien (hahsapatd) 107 
Vessabhu 65 

Vessantara (?Pi samantra) 66, 85, 86 
vessel 55, 56 
Vibanga 81 n. 13, 189 
vice-president ( sahlyan ) 43 
viceroy ( mahdsamanta ) 24,41,49—of Koncan 
24 

Vidhura 66 

Vigna Catjang (pay Iwam) 186 

Vi jay a Bdhu , King 7 

Vikho Sriku (? Vishnu Sri Gupta) 182 

Vikrama 2, 182 

village 27, 28, 43, 46. 49. 57. 88, 93. 97, 99, 
104, 120, 189, elders of the- 43, eleven 
—s 35 n. 6. 98 n. 1, notables of the— 
154, officers inspecting—s 45, slave— 
(kywan rwd) 146, 161,—headman (rwd 
sukri ) 42, 47, 100 
villagers ( rwa sail) 46, 88, 98 
vilva line 8 

Vimana vatthu 109 n. 3 

vinaya 56. 80, 81. 82, 101 n. 2, 104, 110,116. 
117, 118, 121, laxity in the observance 
of the—82, 120, 124, 126 
Vinayadhara (Wineydhuiw) 91, 96, 117 
vipassandiiana (contemplative knowledge) 52 
virdsana (sitting in the prayer attitude, one 
knee raised and the foot locked in the 
bend of the other) 173 
virtue 115 v 
Visdkha 109 n. 3 
Visannardc 183, 187 

Vishnu 8, 20, 55, 57, reincarnation of— 
• (uvatdre) 8, 54,—city (Pcikthanomyo) 
182.— bii GOpta (Vlklio Sri Am) 182 
viss (/>/«?) 100. 103, 121, 128, 138. 151 
Vissuddhinikdya 80 

vitarka mudrd (attitude of argument) 172 
vocation 143, 152, 158, 161 
volumes, six elephant 190, 191 
voluntary slave 143, 145, 161 


votive tablets 4, 5. 165, 166, 172, 181, 188, 

• 189.different shapes of—168,—of Thai¬ 
land 178 
vow 45 

i rah (purha) 64 

vvdkhydna mudrd (attitude ot preaching) 67, 
171 

vvdla 178, 179. 188 

w 

M m (the Lent) 84. l05,-<-Ai/t (beginning of 
the Lent) 105 n. II, 106.—Arto>/?(middlc- 
of the Lent) 106,— kU-at (end of the 
Lent) 106 ,—sunila (three months of the 
Lent) 105 n. 11 
Wa state 45 
H'agaru, King 88 n. 4 
wages 135, 138, 139, 151 
waist, slim 169 
walking staff 120 

wall 128, 138, 184, 189, brick—141, circular 
—127, double enclosure— (tantuin nhac 
limp) 127, enclosure—( tantuin ) 97, 127, 
fire-proof— {tantuin tntkd) 127, inner 
—141, rectangular or square— (tarauin 
4 myaknhd) 127,—painting 124 
warn pay thin 158 
IVanawdsi 62 

war 31, 149,—captives 145, 150, 175,—cap¬ 
tive slave 149, 161, First World—191, 
Second World —191, spoils of—150 
Warantut 17 
warfare, defensive 35 
wasteland 45 

wat (duly) 101, ( vatthu , objects of offering) 
101, sampui — (duty to cook rice) 155, 
tryd — (duty towards the Law) 83,— 
khyak (to cook rice for the monks) 98 
n. 7, 101, 146, 155, 156,—toy (land to 
cultivate rice for the monks) 101 
watchman, night 153 

water and land, lord of 38, 39, 73,—dipper 
(riy mhut) 107, drinking—120, fetching 
— {riy khap) 99, libation—48, 154, pure 
—(re can) 112, pouring— (riy swan) 12, 
112, tender grass and clear— (mraknu 
riy kraii) 154,—jug (kara) 112, —ordeal 
(riy nup) 89,—strainer ( parissdvanam) 
106 n. 2 
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Waw township 184 
way of life 143, 155 
weakling iv 

weaver ( yan sad) 69, 106, Indian—152 
Webu stone (mica-schist) 190 
well(rj)' twaii) 45, 111, 123 
wet cultivation (san lay) 158,—nurse 158 
Wetkyi-in 66 

wheel 179,—of Uw 171, 178 
white elephant 38, 177,—umbrella 138 
whitlow, king’s 17 
widow ( kmay ) 143, 147, 152, 184 
wife, slave (kuiw lup) 156, 162 
wind and rain 28, God of Drought and—58, 
—instrument (naranerd) 69 
window 130, arched—168 
Wineddhuir (VinayotOtara) 91. 117, 118, 119 
wira (?eagerness) 148 
wisdom (prana) 74 
wiseman (sukhamtn) 96 
wish-tree ( patadsd ) 62 
witness (asi amran, sakx) 45, 46, 88, 100, 
112, 115, 116, 119, 121,124, 125, list of 
—es 116, 119 n. 5 

woman judge 42, price of a slavr—151 

Wood. W.A.R. 124 n. 6 

wood, planing of 138 

woodcarver 139 ’ 

wood carving 129 

wood cutter 157 

wooden board (kla/n) 83,—decoration 140, 
—statue 165 

word, loan 91, Mon—57 
work, canonical 58, 59, excgetica!—80 n. 7, 
irrigation—s 35 n. 9, non-canonical 
Pali—86, Sinhalese—81,—of merit 16, 
83,—on pifaka 144 

worker 137, 190, wages of—s 138 
working groups 156 
workmanship 188, Chinese—185 
World War, First 191, Second—191 
worldly pleasure 143 
worship, Naga 9, 57, phallic—57 


Wrightia tomentosa (lakthut) 186 
writing, art of 6, 53, 140, 189, earliest—in 
Burmese 189, embossed—166, style of 
—15, 166,—material 83, 102 
written Burmese 185,—in reverse 184 
Wundwin 4 
wungyi (minister) 39 

Y 

Ya (prefix for a girl’s name) 156, 157 

Ya Krwac 154 ,—wan 54 

Yachah (Yachi) 33 

Yama, King 61 

Yamaka 81 n. 13 

yanimakd aphyaw (sweet liquor) 102, 123 
yamaka prdtihdrya (twin miracle) 174, 175 
yana, pyd sad (honey man) 159 
Yanpuiw 152 
Yan San 89 

vansaii (weaver) 69, 106, 160 
Yantaw 120 

yap (fan) 107 ,—taw sad (?Fan Lady) 146 

yasaklei i (Sesbania aegyptiaca) 186 

Yisohddharah 183, 187 

Yassa 183, 184, 185, 187 

Yazathingyan 30 

Year of the Religion (Sa sand) 51 

yellow orpiment (chiythan) 107 

Ycnangyaung 125 

Yc-sin Timur, Prince 35 

Yikki 183, 187 

yoke bullock ( nwdla ) 121 

yokkyd (yokya, male) 146, 150 

Yonhlukkyun 1 

youths of the king (mad tulad) 42 
Yun, Shan 6 
Yunnan 31, 32, 34, 35 
Ywazo, Nwatale 165 

z 

Zayaput inscription 23,—pagoda 21 
Zenith 73 
zone, dry 35 



CORRIGENDA 




page 

Hue 

for 

read 

7 

40 

Inscriptions in Ceylon 

Inscriptions in Ceylon 

12 

32 

assasinated 

assassinated 

21 

5-6 

The minister Aswat 

The minister Asawat{?Asvat 


(TAtvattama) was in tdma ) was mentioned as 
his civil duties the aklwani wad so man amat 2 
aklatn tan so man amat 3 —an intimate of the King. 
—Royal Register. 


23 28-30 Another inscription J 
...mixed up in politics.* 


23 


delete footnote * 

24 

5 

cofiscation 

29 

29 

Chammcrs 

32 

9 

Chieng-micn 

34 

16 

Bodhisvattva 

34 

28 

tc 

34 

41 

governmant 

35 

5 

nan kla man 

35 

23 

Chcng-micn 

36 

2 

Non U 

36 

4 

Nod U 

37 

18 

khruin 

37 

18 

tuikl and tuikt 

40 

1 

distinction 

40 

20 

sampyad kri .» 

40 

25 

3 yok 3 

40 

29 

Manorajil 

40 

30 

Manurdjs 4 

40 

32 

MalidsamanS 

40 

32 

kuiwmhu 6 

41 

37 

as the 

41 

38 

offical 

44 

11-12 

delete the sentence 

44 

34 

delete footnote 4 

45 

24 

flat Tit Sad 


48 24 TamJcDtlav 


Another inscription^ men¬ 
tions that Krod SidghS, 
Randhip and Bhummabuil 
rebelled. Through the inter* 
cession of Mahasman and 
the pleading of Nakkabuil, 
they were pardoned by 
King Klacwd. For this they 
gave Mahdsman a generous 
gift of 1500 pay at Dhipe- 
syari. 

confiscation 

Chalmers 

Ch€ng-mien 

Bodhisattva 

to 

government 
nan kla man 
Chcng-micn 
Non V 
Hon U 

kharuln 

tuikl and ltd lit 
distinction 
sampyan kri.i 
3 Vok 4 
Manor djal 
Manure ja* 

Mahdsamarfi 
kuiwmhulO 
as in the 
official 

We find that...Registrar. 

Na Tit San 

Tnruknltv 


page line for 

read 

52 

45 discovered 

discovered 

55 

25 Budhist 

Buddhist 

57 

23 dyansty 

dynasty 

64 

10 ryapiuin 

ryaptui n 

64 

42 Ep. Btrm. 

Ep. Birm. 

65 

14 paiting 

painting 

65 

17 paiting 

painting 

65 

37 delete—See Appendix 11 

66 

20 architectual 

architectural 

67 

3 Bhumisparsa mudrd 

hhumiSparsa mudr 

67 

4-5 delete—(see illustration) 


70 

13 Buddahood 

Buddhahood 

71 

1 sabaniiu 

xabbahnu 

n 

14 forect 

forest 

31 

1 Milindapanhd 

Xlilindapanhd 

Sa nagambh ira 

81 

32 V a nagambh i ra 

8! 

35 l imalabubdbi 

Vimalabuddhi 

84 

! said 

said: 

84 

29 tryal 

try a bawl 

S5 

36 Kyoan Thwan: 

Kyoau Thwan: 

85 

39 Kabvdhandasa ra 

Kab) dbandasd ra 

89 

2 ordca 

ordeal 

94 

10 arahd 

araba 

94 

43 kammavdsd 

kanvnavficd 

95 

6 md Ivan 

saniyan 

97 

9 Xarasii'ga 

Narasiitgha 

98 

2 Santo* 

San ton 

99 

24 q waters 

quarters 

99 

35 d tree* ions 

directions 

100 

3 purchased 

purchased 

101 

4 ard 

and 

101 

26 betel flower. 

betel, flower. 

103 

2 lams 

lamps 

103 

22 nut cracker 

nut cracker 

103 

25 manastery 

monastery 

104 

37 narani la 

navanita 

104 

45 idia 

idea 

105 

24 Sanghati 

Sanigha t i 

105 

24 Utiarasango 

Utrardsango 

106 

15 alnsbow 

almsbowl 

106 

•i 

xuci 

107 

.7 

chun 

107 

5 skhiu 

xkhiA 

120 

26 1 

'an u 

120 

32 

.—nthu 

120 

r , 

Sac mati 



' 



P«ge 

line 

for 

read 




* Si< 

>•*1 *-•»’'' 


121 

31 

sampyan 

sampyan 


123 

25 

km 

kan 


124 

26 

Pegan 

Pagan 


125 

22 

most reverend 

Most Reverend 


126 

5 

at their 

as their 


129 

12 

sacred banyan tree; 

sacred banyan tree; 

the 



the image of the Lord 

image of the Lord cast 

: in 



cast in silver; 

gold; the image of 

the 



i 

Lord cast in silver; 



129 

16 

Perched 

Parched 

129 

26 

imple 

imply 

131 

40 

ther zeal 

their zeal 

132 

5 

Pitakil 

Pifaka 

135 

31 

ktyay 

ktyap 

136 

25 

ku 

ku 

136 

30 

minium chalk. 

minium, chalk, 

136 

31 

?kyakiaiiuiy 

kyaktanuiy 

138 

20 

basket of paddy 

baskets of paddy 

140 

5 

monartcry 

monastery 

141 

10 

enshrimed 

enshrined 

143 

II 

world 

word 

143 

14 

cverrbody 

everybody 

143 

22 

plcssure 

pleasure 

144 

12 

skliin ... thu lumi 

skhin ... Ihu turn 

144 

16 

Skliln 

Skhin 

144 

18 

rutana 

raianu 

145 

28 

dedote 

denote 

146 

2 

nl ma 

nima 

146 

29 

Cansu 1 

Cansu II 

149 

23 

place 

plac 

150 

8 

Sinhapikram 

Singliapikram 

150 

10 

Sinhapikram 

Singhapikram 

151 

9 

most reverend 

Most Reverend 

156 

18 

whenev.r 

whenever 

157 

IS 

inscriptin 

inscription 

158 

12 

nwa ma 

nwtima 

160 

12 

third category 

fourth category 

161 

7 

blacksmiths 

locksmiths 

161 

19 

quite 

quite 

163 

13 

inschcs 

inches 

162 

16 

bhan 

bnah 

166 

2 

mcritious 

meritorious 

166 

34 

map. 

map. 

168 

12 

trees 

tree 

169 

8 

fiingers 

fingers. 

170 

12 

writing 

writing 


I 


V I • 


•**><>■ **. 9 -> 8 . 


170 

19 

71077-89 

71077-84 

174 

2Q 

(VTB, 43, 46) 

(VTA 1 43, 46) 

179 

4 

relinquaries 

reliquaries 

181 

3 

on the empire. 

of the empire. 

182 

14 

Ba Tra 

Ba: Tra 

184 

1 

miinisters 

ministers 

184 

12 

Desining 

Desiring 

184 

IS 

May 

Mya 

184 

16 

hs 

his 

187 

3-4 

La A Ydii Lan 

Lan Yan Ler 

187 

8 

Anantajayabhikrdn 

A nantajayabh Hf ram 

187 

15 

Puwa Ananda, 

• Puwa, Ananda, 

189 

9 

the prior to 

prior to rhc 

191 

2 

copid 

copied 
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